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CATIUS'S 
BEMARKS TO THE READER. 

Frisndlt Readsr : Catius has some remarks to 
make to you before you take his lamp in hand to 
make your explorations in the cavern of evil. Every 
man who makes a book, ought to make for it some kind 
of a preface ; and if he can make a good book, he can 
make a good preface to go before it 3 therefore do not 
be in haste to get hold, of the lamp itself, but rather read 
the remarks of Catius, and learn what the lamp is, &c. 

Now, Catius ventures to say, that if you will but listen 
to these remarks, though extended they may be, you will 
not regret it ; for if they are not to the purpose Catius 
designs them to be, then you may be sure that the rest 
of the book will in all probability partake of the same 
infirmity; and hence you maybe informed at the be- 
ginning, and thus escape a greater misfortune. 

Now, for who Catius is, that is a question, at present, 
with many, and perhaps it may continue as a question 
for some of the presents that are yet to come. One 
ought not to be so dainty as to refuse to eat meat for the 
simple reason that he knows not who cooked it. If it be 
well cooked, and suits his palate, and is in reality whole- 
some and good, ought not that to be enough in its favor 
(0 warrant him in taking at least one meal of it, when 
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the fact is considered that no one can live well ^^hj 
bread alone " 1 

Catius will now say to the reader that he is a man, and 
not a woman ; and that of that there is no mistake. This 
one point of the matter is thus summarily settled ^ and 
hence when the critic takes up his pen and disposes the 
ink in a form that will tell to^ world what he thinks of 
things relating to the scheme, don't let him, if he con- 
sider the work to be weak and effeminate, charge it to 
any pcK)r and helpless female, for no female did it Fe« 
males hare done a good many things lately, and, among 
the rest, have made many good books; but this good 
book (?) they did not make. 

Let it be understood, then, that Catius is a real livQ 
man, and he anticipates that as long as he lives, he 
shall continue in his original state. How he came by 
this name, some may wish to know. Why men and 
things have the particular names they do, is a thing that 
often perplexes many, and in this particular case all 
Gatius can do is to say, that you happen to be one of 
them. 

If he knew himself the reasons which called into being 
the set of principles which, when in action, wrought out 
for him the name he now has the audacity to hope will 
be known and read of all men, he would surely inform 
you ; but candidly, he does not know; and as it does not 
seem to be demanded to know just why he has this 
name, he will pass over the point with the simple sugges- 
tion that if it has ever been used before, that Uie original 
owner has in all probability been either shuffled off this 
mortal coil long ere this, or if he has not actually gone, 
he must go soon, and be now in his dotage. In either 
case, he can have no further use for i^ and hence it 
amounts to no robbery. 
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However tlus may be, if any one dislikes the name, he 
can do either of two things : first, find fault with Horace 
for " taking a shine to it," and thereby countenancing an 
original wrong, or else leave it unnoticed, and either take 
another he may like better, or if he would be better 
pleased, do without any at all. So much for the name. 

Ci^us presumes, by this time, that s(Hne would like to 
know why he calls the book Theognis. Weil, that is a 
laudable wish, and without doubt is honestly made. He 
will reply by saying, that Theognis was an old philos- 
opher, and was just the kind of an old fellow that Catius 
would have ^< scraped an acquaintance" with if both 
had lived at the same time. This would have perhaps 
been done, but for the reason that in the economy of 
ProTidence, it so happened that Theognis was bom first^ 
and a long time intervening before the advent of Catius 
Junior, Theognis finished up his books, and passed on ; 
and thus Catius was deprived of the privilege of ever see- 
ing him even. Considering the facts in the case, Catius 
thought it well to take some steps to perpetuate the old 
fellow's memory for a time longer ; and to do this, he has 
put it as the title of his book. 

There is no proof that Theognis, if he were living now, 
would object to it at all,. or the doctrine it contains; 
and in the absence of any opposition of the ki^d, Catius 
ventures to take the name, and apply it as he desires, for 
the adage has it, '^ Silence gives consent ; " and more, the 
law urges, that we should consider one innocent of a 
crime till he is proved guilty. 

If any of the descendants of Theognis the venerated, 
are living at this time, and feel that the family is dis- 
honored by the use Catius makes of the name of their 
worthy progenitor, by calling on him, he will endeavor 
to mike ample amends. To defend himself in a case 
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Hke that^ Catias would claim the right to ''send for per- 
■ons and papers." 

Let it be remembered, then, that Catius likes Theognis's 
ymy of doing business, to say the least of it ; and because 
he does, he takes what of him he is able to find, to assist 
in the task undertaken. Some one has asked, " What's 
in a name? " Catius thinks considerable, and probably 
many others will think so in good time. So much for 
the yenerable Theognis. 

The next thing is, "Why call the thing a lamp 7^ 
This may appear strange to many, and the fact chances 
to be one of the things Catius cannot help, and, as one 
has said, "What can't be cured must be endured" — re- 
ally, a happy disposal of enclosed space for one to crawl 
out through. Well, now, having fairly got through, even 
out on the other side of the dilemma, as Catius tbinks, 
he is not disposed to take advantage of those less for- 
tunate than himself, who, inasmuch as they have not 
discovered the hole to exist, are still on the dark side. 

He will talk the matter over briefly, and tell those 
who will give ear what he knows of the matter. The 
book is called a lamp. Well, now, if Catius's memory 
serves him right, he called it so for the good reason 
that he conceived the idea that the word lamp conveyed 
just the idea he desired to convey. " Nothing wrong in 
that to be sure." 

Catius thinks, and hbnestly enough, that some people — 
to say the least of it, and still be charitable in the 
matter — are in the dark as yet, and that they need 
light Now, he happens to think that this darkness has 
to do with the mind, and not with the body; and hence 
the lamp must be of a kind that will give light to the 
mind, even as an oil lamp gives light to the body. It is 
said in story, that Aladdin had a wonderful lamp. So had 
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Theognis, and a more wonderful lamp it was than any 
a knight of Arabia ever had— at all eyents, more so 
than any one of the lamps '*we read about'' 

The lamp Theognis had was a spiritual one ; for what- 
ever has to do with the mind is not of the letter, but of 
the spirit So this lamp of Catius is of the same naturei 
and he anticipates it will prove itself to all who take it 
in hand an efficient means to assist them in their ex* 
plorations in the cavern of evil. 

This last expression, without doubt, gives birth to an- 
other question, and that is, '* Why call it the cavern of 
evil 1 " or if it be a cavern, why explore it at all ? and — 
but there, lest we get overladed with interrogations, we 
will stop here, and as the sailors say, '' overhaul things." 
"Why call evil a cavern 1" Well, because the word 
cavern conveys just the idea the world, and Catius among 
the rest, has of it Cavern signifies a dark place, or a 
big cave , a place many can pass into, &c. Now, the 
great system of evil, as the world considers it, is simply 
a big cave, in which the race are, and, save to those who 
chance to stand near the mouth, or under some crevice 
or fissure, no light comes in. Some few stand out near 
the mouth, and under the openings named ; and these 
see the light All the rest, as they are near, or distant 
from, a like-favored situation, are proportionately in the 
dark. 

Catius, belonging as he does to the human family, has 
been in there all his life. Sometimes he has been near 
the mouth, and then has thought things to be pretty* well 
ordered after all ; then again under the fissures, and the 
light was BO comparatively scanty he was uneasy, and 
struggled hard for the greater light, and in his efforts 
to regain it, he l|as full often mistaken his way, and at 
the end of the contest has, as it were, become bewil- 
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dered, fallen asleep for a time, and when ke awdce 
kaa discoyered himself to be so far from any opening 
as to be almost entirely in the dark. This variety of light 
and shadow induced him to attempt a study of the na- 
ture of the place he was in ; and when once more out in 
Ifae light, he was thankful for his deliyerance, and s^ 
himself at work to inyent a means to further inform 
himself in regard to the construction of the cayem, the 
materials of which it was composed| &g. He conceiyed 
the idea that if he could but inyent a light to take with 
him to the dark parts of the cayem, he could then the 
better make up his report. 

He has at last discovered what, in the absence of a 
better name, he calls a lamp. The instrument may, 
perchance, have been used by others. No one in the 
cavern, however, appearing to be well informed of the 
kind of element the lamp was, Catius fhoi^ht it well to 
use it in public, and not monopolize it for his own good, 
but rather than <^pply ^er a patent, or even filing a caveat 
to secure to him the benefit of the discovery, he used it 
much before all men ; and he will now say, that he has 
explored well most parts of the cavern, and finds it to 
be other than it seems to be by a casual glance at the 
parts pf it that are nearest the mouth and fissures ; and 
further, he will observe, that nearly all young children 
are at the mouth of the cavern, and that the dazzling 
light from the realm outside leads them to think they 
will always remain there, or in some better place, ^th 
them are a few matured men and women, who, those 
in the middle of the cavern urge, are ''out there 'build* 
ing castles ih the air.' '* 

This charge is, peradventure, to this day, brought 
against Catius himsel£ As for the most part it is but 
young children that are about the month of the caTeni| 
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it comes to pass that all persons^ in their turn are there^ 
and for a time see the light ] and then, after having had 
the experience of that, they pass in, and are continually 
moving about— at times in the rays of light which com^ 
m through the fissures, and at others in the dark. Some^ 
by management, or it may be by a particular permission 
of a higher power, stay for the most part near the gr6at 
openings, or about the fissures, and thus are seldom in 
great darkness ] while others are less fortunate, and are 
almost entirely in the dark, and so continue till they di^ 
and are at last removed from the scene of action^ 

Catius will now say to the readei^ that he has in turn 
passed through all these spheres and conditions, and that 
he knows well the power of them all. He has been 
into the farthest quarters of the cavern with his lamp in 
hand, and he has the pleasure of stating, that instead of 
a cold, wet, and mossy cave, he finds it a realm of splen- 
dor and magnificence. The floor is hard pressed by the 
tread of the myriads that have m past time been there, 
or are now living in it, but that the sides and top are well 
hung with brilliant gems. Minerals of all hues are there, 
and the whole top, like one vast canopy, is bestudded with 
polished stones. At the parts where the light comes in, 
through the mouth and fissures, like similar openings in 
a natural cavern, the stones are comparatively dim in 
lustre, and are of but a poor water. 

The great opening to the cave Catius discovers to be 
the part where it opens out into the great light, which is 
God, who encircles and entirely surrounds it in all its 
parts. The fissures are other openings, which have 
been made by a power evolved by the worship of the 
heathen, and widened by that evolved by the later ad* 
rancing theology. 

The great opening was one left by the Creator at the 
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time of creation; and the yeil which hung hefore it was 
entirely removed at the advent of God's Son into the 
world 'f it was continued as removed by God through his 
Son till his ignominious death, and entirely destroyed 
on the morning of his triumphant resurrection from the 
tomb. At the time of his wonderful ascension, the light 
flowed in with unwonted splendor, and it has never 
ceased entirely, nor will it, till the cavern itself shall be 
no more ; when the light shall cease to be divided, and 
instead of disconnected parts, all will be merged said 
united in one splendid whole. 

The lamp that Catius has discovered he urges to be 
one invented by the Creator himself; and that it Was put 
in the cavern so that men might, in good time, use it for 
the good of all who dwell therein. 

Catius claims not that he is the first who has discov- 
isred the lamp, or that has used it, but that he doth the 
best he is able to put it into the hands of others, who, as 
he was, are still in the dark, and need it as much. 

Thus much, then, for the reasons why the thing is 
called a lamp, and why the great condition is called the 
cavern of evil. 

And now, as r^ards the other questions, as relates to 
the reason for exploring the cavern, Catius urges in addi- 
tion, as an inducement to what of beauty may be discov- 
ered there, that as all persons are in the cave, and the 
larger portion of them in parts that are dark, it is of ben- 
efit to all, that explore it well, to know as best they may 
of its particular construction, and by the knowledge 
the examination brings to them, discover as they may 
whether the whole is constructed with an anticipation 
to continue as it is now, or whether there may not be 
great doors wmch are in good time to be opened, and 
not only the great light of God flow in, and illumine ali| 
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but that cather the dwellers there may each one of them 
in their turn pass out through them, and dwell forever in 
the great realm and sonroe of all light itself. 

Catius has now, in brief, given his reasons,. &c.; but 
as some are, doubtless, still unsatisfied, that they may 
be the better prepared to use the lamp, he will converse 
with them a short time longer, and speak of the lamp 
itself. It is but a lamp in allegory, and the whole is 
made up of the common ideas and elements of hu- 
man life. Of the characters who figure in the allegory 
Catius will briefly speak. First among them appears 
Maleia — a good old man of eighty years, full of intel- 
ligence, and possessing a turn and kind of mind well 
anticipating an ability to do the things for the perform- 
ance of which the office in the allegory was created. If 
it be allegory, then, the reader will not, of course, de- 
mand the reason why Maleia was singled out as a par- 
ticular name ; and as we all are agreed, Catius will not 
delay to argue long on this point. Maleia has many 
good qualities to recommend him ; he is, from first to 
last, as true as steel, and honest to the letter ; he never 
for once is in doubt as to the truth of his theory, and is^ 
as Catius thinks, judicious in his methods of communi- 
cating the information he has. He displays a good de- 
gree of discrimination and propriety as to when he 
should '^ discourse,'' as he terms it, and when to hold 
his peace. 

He adapts his themes to the time and circumstances 
of the particular case; and, better than all, he sets a 
worthy example for the imitation of every one who would 
lead an honest life. 

What if he has said some things that have been said 
by others 1 he simply quotesj and does not cut short his 
^ discourse " till he has named his authority ; and for the 
most part, ho pronounces it first. 
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It is BoChing to his diacredit that he thns quotes; for 
in these acts he but exhibits his willingness to tnot to 
the opinions of others whom he considers and aoknowi<^ 
edges to be greater than himsel£ If the things said by 
the ancient masters were worth saying to men €ii their 
time, they are worth repeating to those of omv. ' 

The actors in the allegory are ^e lamp. The "words 
they utter u the oil within it 

So much then for Maleia. Catius now leaves ihe 
good old philosopher to be dealt with by all with whom 
he may come in contact ; and in closing he has but to 
say, that, if the reader's interviews with him shall prove 
as pleasant as have been those held by Catius, but 
little censure will c<»ne for having spoken favorably of 
him. 

Th^e are but few men living, nor has there eves lived 
but few men, like good old honest Maleia. 

Then, next in order, comes En win, Maleia's friend and 
pupil— -an upright, intelligent young man, courteous^ 
kind, and respectful to the letter ; and, above all, devout, 
and an honest inquirer for truth; his whole character 
one rathex remarkable, Catius confesses, to be sported by 
a High Holbom draper; but never mind— all rules have 
excepti<ms. 

Phxlim the jester claims a passing notice -r he de- 
$erves more. In spite of all, however, Catius would pre- 
fer to be excused from the task of dissecting his charac- 
ter, or meddling with it at all ; for he confesses that at the 
earliest part of his criticism many ttiings of an uninvking 
nature present themselves as elements of his being. His 
tendencies to evade the truth, and unflinohingly, and in a 
bar^ooed manner, attempt to outwit his entertainers^ in 
^any onebut Phelim, would demand and deserve commas* 
eiation, and at times.a severe censure. 
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His peeuliar temper of mind displays a deplorable 
Imck of what Brakes a man manly ; but take him ^all in 
all," his keen perception, strangely trammelled though at 
times it be, continually makes him of note somehow, and 
in some manner. 

His wit and hmnor, if it does no more, relioTes the 
sombre tints in the pietnre of the austere element of 
character and temper in the nature of Maleia. He is 
honest, and abore suspicion. Phelim is the opposite; 
and of all the company, and by them all, himself not 
excepted, he is an object of a continual apprehension. 
He talks without thinking ; Maleia thinks without ^' dis- 
coursing:" all the thoughts of Phelim aregairish; those 
coneeiyed by Maleia are sedate and wise. 

Maleia is the poeitwej Phelim is the negative; the 
former is the good and the latter is the evil. It is but the 
needed opposite ; and such being the elements of nature 
in each, Catius could not, as he stood with his lamp in 
his hand, fail to discover that Phelim was just such a fel- 
low, or composition of particular elements, as the scheme 
demanded to make itself complete. Phelim has his 
fanlts ; who have not theirs? 

^ He had more than he ought to have had," say some. 
<< How," asks Catius in reply, ^<do you know that? " 

His peculiar element of character, in one direction, 
was no more intense in its nature and bearings than were 
those of Maleia in the opposite. 

He was no fetfther off* from Maleia than Mal^a was 
from him ; and who, but God alone, Imows which of tRe 
two, in consideration of their original nature, was nearer* 
the great divine centre of all truth and good ? We let 
him pass now. . Phelim figured well when he figured at 
all, and he perlbimed his mission, peculiar as it was, 
quite as well as any fool ever does ; and of all men who 
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live, fools represent and bring out some phases of fan- 
man nature the best. '' As natural as a fool " is no un- 
frequent saying. 

Catius imagines that but few, comparatiyely; will pre- 
fer to imitate Phelim, and to give to his methods of ac- 
tion the preference of all the trio, and esteem his ele- 
ments of character the most important and desirable for 
imitation. If such be the case with any, Catius has but 
to remark to such a one, that he submits to the result 
that may come of the mistake; for that to all such Na- 
ture has been liberal in the bestowment of a power that 
permits them to be a puppet in the side show of the 
great caravan of human life. If some must be showmen, 
there will be things to show. But as a sort of advice of 
Catius, (borrowing the method of thought from Maleia,) 
he would say. Let him who would be the showman, rather 
than the things showed, beware how he imitates any 
body or atiy thing, whose demeanor of operation provokes 
but a low range of human thought ; and, more than all, 
let him that finds himself at any time unwittingly in pos- 
session of those elements so govern himself, that but few 
will discover the peculiar properties he chances to pos- 
sess ; for if he exhibits these qualities to a sufficient de- 
gree, he will in time surely be caged, and exhibited for 
the entertainment of others, who, though many of them, 
although they may be really lower in the scale of being 
than he is, still by the exercise of their ability to " keep 
shady," escape the snare of the tricksters who loiter about 
in the highway of human life. 

- There is one more personage (pardon the expression, 
kind reader ; but how better could Catius express it ?) that 
is entitled to a consideration, and that is Dido. He lived 
and acted just as much and as really as did any othw 
body. << Dogs have their day," and Dido had his. 
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Of what breed he was, or just how he looked ; whether 
Ids tdl curled or was cut off; whether his ears were long 
or short, hung down or stuck up ; whether his legs were 
h)ng or short, slim or chubbed ; whether, as a whole, he 
wall gaunt and slim, or fat and <^ kinky ; '' whether his 
prbgenitors were relatives of the stock of mastitf or 
hound, pointer, setter, spaniel, terrier, or even a mixture 
of blood from some two, or of all; whether he was 
big or small, white, brown, ye;llow, or black, &c., &c., are 
questions Catius is aware will, in turn, be revolved in the 
brain of many who may chance to hear of him. But to 
answer all these interrogations would take a much longer 
thne (and that's money) and patience (which is a thing 
of more value than money, for money will pot buy it) 
tiian Cadus deems it expedient to assume he b burdened 
widi. 

It will be left to the reader to decide, as best he may, 
just what kind «of elements of nature, and in what pro* 
portionate quantities, and how relatively disposed, was 
required to produce the effort that was developed and en* 
gendered by Dido. 

There will, in all probability, be some slight differences 
of 6pinion, Catius knows, but he does not care to let that 
disturb him ; for at whatever conclusion different critics 
arrive, it will be but just such a conclusion, and that 
alone, as they shall think most favorably of; and hence 
the chances are, that, ten to one, each can do better for 
himself than Catius could do for him, considering it 
better to let each judge as seemeth to him best. Catius 
will leave the matter rather than pursue it further; and 
he win now take a respectful leave of the reader. Ha 
had the foregoing words to say to him, and now he has 
said fhem. He has not said all he might say by any 
means, but he has said all he thinks is demanded. 

2 
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So now, kind reader, if you please, take the lamp in 
hand, and begin your investigations. Do not look for too 
much light at one time, nor for too much in any particular 
place you may fancy it would be pleasant to have it, at 
the same time you want it more in another place. The 
lamp will emit light enough to properly illumine all the 
space immediately about you; and, for the most part, 
will make all agreeably light. It promises, and therefore 
you may well anticipate nothing more ; for 'tis but a sim- 
ple lamp, and not a sttn. The time has not yet arrived 
when the great doors will be opened, and the sun of om- 
nipotent power pour in, and at one effort illumine all. 
When you have, by the light shed from the lamp, and 
that which comes by affinity to it, viewed well all that 
part of the cavern in which, for the time being, you may 
chance to stand, push along, and take a view of other 
parts, and so repeat the act till you have surveyed and 
looked upon all. Don't find fault because you cannot at 
times see more things than are immediately about you ; 
for what matters it if you do not see all at once, if it so 
be that in turn you may examine and judge of all? 
The thing you attempt to measure is next to infinity, and 
the meter you measure by is but of a finite make and 
composition. 

Theognis claims to be a lamp, and not a sun. The 
former will discover as many things as will the latter, if 
it be taken with us to places where the sun would shine 
and discover the once hidden good. 

And now, reader, Catius takes a kind leave of you, 
and, in so doing, tells you plainly that he does not claim 
that his lamp is perfect ; and hence, when you use it, 
you are at liberty to call it imperfect, and to the degree 
you think it is so ; and although it be in reality Catius that 
still will continue to talk with you through the persons 
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in the allegory, yet he would now, as his last desire 
request you to lose his present particular character in that 
of those he shall speak through. He would have you so 
dispose your mind as to consider them, each respectiTely^ 
in their turn speaking to and with each other, and you 
listening to their conyersation rather than to any addi- 
tional remarks of 

CATIUS JUNIOR. 
BoBTOK, Febfuuy, 1856« 
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CHAPTER I. 
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I«BIA, AN AGBD GbNTLEMAN 09 TaMWORTH j EdWIN, A 

TOUNO Clerk from London. 
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EbwDf. 

OOD moniing, venerable father ! From whence 
came you ? and why do you journey while the 
rain is descending, and the elements are so unpropi- 
tiously disposed for your comfort and good humor ? 

Maleia. I thank thee for thy kind salutation; 
but I must say to thee, that thou countest without thine 
host, young man, when thou discoursest thus ; and un- 
til I have deprived thy words of the power they may 
seem to thee to contain, I care not to answer thy ques- 
tions. Thou movest waters that are wont to be calm 
and placid within me, when thou talkest of this rain, 

(27) 
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28 THEOGNIS. 

and the mist that is making weighty our garments, .as 
having a like power to chill and dampen the humor and 
good cheer of the soul. Thou art hut young in years, 
and the elements have not yet taught thee, their les- 
sons. I know ftill well of the ccmdiments which warm 
and play in youthful veins, for I was young oQce, 
and not unlike {o thee ; but now I am old, and can - 
render the language of Nature aright. 

These hairs, now so spearse and handled roughly by 
this storm, were once like thine, and hung in ringlets 
about my neck; but desolating storms in ^le inner 
world, like this in the outer <me, have deprived th^n 
of the food they were wont to feed upon, and ^ey 
have turned pale. 

My bearing doth not bespeak to thee the tenor of 
my soul. Tlie outward man hath been continually 
perishing, but the inward man hath been renewed day 
by day ; and of the change my spirit taketh cogni- 
zance daily. 

But to thy questions ; for I have learned to be cour- 
teous ; I would not put vinegar into the milk of thy 
kindness, "thou didst, in obedience to a vein of symr- 
pathy, ask me from whence I came, and why I thus 
journeyed, but thou didst omit to put into thy category 
what is a near kith and kin to thine odier questions — 
whither I would hope to arrive. Thy thoughts are 
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Bimple and natoml, but ihj d&ooiirse saTOreth of hope 
and anticipadon.. Thou wouldst know of the past, and 
of the more important schemes of the present ; of the 
future thou carest but fitde, for thou trusteth it, and 
disturbest thj mind but little to know of the things 
that give identity to that 

Edwin. Hold, my good fathe*. I fear your long 
speech wffl weary you, and thereby deprive me of tiie 
privilege of listening to a recital of the experience 
whi^h has whitened those locks, and made decrepit 
what was once, perchance, a stately form. 

Maleia. "Weary me? Ha! ha! Thou knowest yet 
but little of the pensive musings which come in the 
evening twilight of human life, and which, like good- 
ly oil, lubricate the joints of the spirit, and enable them 
to turn and play easily in their sockets. I am no loi- 
terer in the highway of human Me ; nor hath it ever 
been so. Plutarch saith of idleness, ^ There be they 
who are troubled in mind that have no other cause but 
this.^ I have contested hard with the world, and am 
diseiplined by the task. 

Dost thou not know that to make the legs supple, 
that a man may run well, he must ply them often to 
the task? The legs of the mind, in this shattered 
frame, are skilled in the race ; and to exercise them 
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is but to ply them on a course tliej know ML welL 
To recite to thee condusions which are my pension for 
having served in the battle of human life, but warmeth 
and stirreth the blood in these shrunken and shrivelled 
veins* I can cope with thee in discourse, and should 
not tire by the way. 

My converse might, perchance, weary thee more 
than myself for I ween I should give birth to thoughts 
thou art not familiar with. Thou knowest well of the 
lore of the schools; but in books alone existeth not 
all the truth; for, as the adage hath it, ^^ Truth lieth 
at the bottom of a well ; " and as Pennotius urgeth, 
** Many things are written in our books which seem 
to the reader to be excellent remedies, but they that 
make use of them are often deceived, and for physic 
take poison." 

But I will not spei^ to thee now of the thou^ts 
that, at times, struggle for life within this weary 
breast; I will rather answer thy question. I am 
from my cottage behind us, and am out on tluf inclem- 
ent, and, as thou thiokest, unpropitious morning, that 
I may engage in a directer communion with Nature, 
and thereby cultivate and exercise that comfort and 
good humor thou thinkest the storm will chill and 
destroy. 
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I win teach thee, young man, what thou hast not 
learned jet, nor perchance may ever learn, wiless thoa 
listenest to the thoughts of one like Maleia. 

Edwin. My good &ther, I am with you as a 
learner of the secret which enables you to speak so 
flatterin^y of Nature, when she is in what is, to me, 
her most uninviting mood. Your demeanor and gen- 
eral bearing discover to me more than readily devel- 
ops itself to one so unskilled in the secrets of Nature 
and human life as am I. Pray, venerable man, en- 
gage to redte to me the thoughts you feel within you. 
I will give audience to your words, and will demean 
myself asbecometh a good pupil, while in the pres- 
^ice of one so experienced and worthy as yourself. 

Maxsia. Thy words are, indeed, well timed, and 
thy thoughts savor much of gentle temper and 
urbanity ^ but I need not thy discourse as inducement 
to labor; for even now, the spirit striveth within me to 
reveal the philosophy of the ills which beset us in 
jfche highway of life ; the quantity of the ills be of no 
mean meter, for, as Pliny saith of man, ^ He is bom 
naked, and falls to whining at the very first : he is 
swaddled and bound up like a prisoner ; cannot help 
himself; and so continueth he to his life's end.'' Let 
me lean on thine arm as we walk ; thy warm blood 
and blithe spirits wiU sustain my tottering body. 
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ED\nN. With pleasure I attend you. Yonder is 
an inn ; shall we not go in thereat, and cheer us up 
with some rich wine ? It will make you feel young 
again, and will aid you in forgetting the troubles and 
cares that weigh you down. 

Maleia. Thou mistakest again, when thou wouldst 
have me nerve up my spirit by the archest fiend that 
hath ever cursed the race of man, and, as the great 
Shakspeare hath it, is but " an enemy in their mouths, 
to steal away their brains." This poor body tottered 
long ere it would, had it not been diseased and 
strained by the contests it often held with the purloiner 
of men's brains. Rich, rare wine may answer to stir 
up a young and warm spirit, and nerve it to say gair- 
ish things ; but, in the end, it ruffleth the waters of life 
full deep, and mingleth with it the mud of the miry 
bottom. Guianerius telleth of two Dutchmen, who at 
a time received the hospitality of his home, " that in one 
month's space were both melancholy by drinking of 
wine ; " one of them, he saith, " did nought but sing, 
and the other sigh." And rememberest thou not what 
the Latin poet saith of beer ? 

" Nothing Cometh in so thick, 
Nothing goeth out so thin ; 
It must needs follow, then, 
The dregs be left within." 
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Bat we must hasten on, for the rain increaseth, and 
I feel its power already to the skin. We will go into 
the inn, and I will discourse with thee further ; for I 
desire to inform thee at greater length of the laws of 
Nature, and the ethics of human life. Galen saith to 
hia friend Gknoo^ ''It is in vain to think of cures or 
speek of rp^edies until such times as we have con- 
sidered the causes." But before eithar entereth, while 
we be yet <m the porch, I will remark to thee, that I 
would not forget the tnids of my life, as thou sug- 
gestest in thy discourse. I would rather keep them 
fresh in memory ; £>r the man who forgetteth his afflic- 
tion entirely loseth hia blessing, £)r he is then as 
though he had not been afflicted at all ; and he that is 
not afflicted goeth a^ray. The heart should be kept 
80 alive that it may take a ready cognizance of 
the things that introduce themselves to it, and 
make it, in time, of another texture, while of the 
change it b unconscious, till, at last, it alarmeth itself 
by a view of the spectacle which it then discovereth 
itself to be. I like the conception of a &ir English 
poetess on this point, where she saith of the heart, — 

** And though it throb at gentleit touch, 

Or lorrow's faintest call, 
'Twere better it should ache too much 

Than never ache at all.** 
8 
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Thou art not as yet fikilled in the great etbics c£ hu- 
man life. I will teadi thee bj and hy; hasten in. I 
see through the window the fire bumeth brightij on 
the hearth, and a goodly eompany of those that will be 
cheered by our pr^^iee are ready to greet us, and are 
even now discoursing of our arrival ; for such men as 
loiter about inns and such like puUic places heed well 
the testimony of Solomon, that ^^ a merry heart is the 
life of the flesh ; '* and also of the adrice of Capivac- 
dus to his patients, ^ to aroid over much study and 
perturbations of the mind, and as much as lieth in 
them to live at heart's ease." Argueth Montanus, 
^' melancholy begfameth with socro w, it must be expelled 
with hilarity.** 

Edwin. Enter first, kind and veneral^e ikther; 
your gray hurs demand respect. 

Maleia. Not so; enter thou first; keep not the 
door open while thou art discoursing of formality and 
etiquette. Th^e are no honors in my elements that 
would be cUsoounted if I go in after thee. I am 
known in this place, aiid am marked as one honest and 
true ; perchance, withal, I am considered by some as 
a sort of lesser Diogenes, for such is the epithet I am 
oflen donned with. Enter, and I will follow thee. 
Our garments are wet, and we betoken well as being 
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tibose oo&yersant with the storm : we will enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the home and the fire. {Entering.) Good 
cheer to you, companions and friends, I present, for 
your courtesy and &yor, my young fnend, who for the 
past hour hath journeyed with me. Pleasant humor 
and fine spirits to you all. 

Clarence, the clerk, abruptly. The same old for- 
mality, Maleia, as usuaL Why don't you say, How are 
you all round, Good momiag, or something of that 
sort, and there end it ? ^ You're a hrick ; gilt edged ; 
boSnd in calf." 

Maleia. I durst do nothing, sir, in presence of 
one so young and impressible as my guest, the fair 
young man who is with me, that would tend to make 
him nide and uncouth in his bearing, as thou art. I 
take no charge of guilt to thy door for thus assailing 
me ; for I know thee well, and am informed that diou 
art by nature kind. Thou art comely to look upon ; 
but thy speech telleth of incompleteness somewhere. 
Thou knowest me well, Clarence, and art aware that 
thou hast my good wishes, notwithstanding thy loose- 
ness in discourse. As Chrysostom saith to those he 
would have reform, ^' I speak not this to make thee 
secure and negligent, but to cheer thee up." 

Clebk. Not easily crowded off the log, Malei% 
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nor easily provoked. I like you for tliat if you are ft 
Kttlj — 

Host, interrupting. Hold, Clarence; don*t be dis- 
courteous to friend MiQeid ; you're disposed to cany 
your pleasantry too far. I haye hoped many times 
you had already sown your wild oats. Diogenes, (I b^ 
your pardon,) Maleia, will it not be more pleasant to 
you to entertain your friend in the adjoining room? 
A fire bums there, and you can have the room to 
yourselves. 

Maleia. Thy speechment, friend Cobum, I lice ; 
it savoreth of age and knowledge. Thy son, the 
derk, meaneth well, I ween, but he is not skilled in 
the discoverment of what maketh an old man's heart 
light and happy ; for he mistaketh the kind of element 
which createth therein good cheer and desirable hu- . 
mor. But his words are not powerful like the pas- 
quin Aretine, who, as some inform us, by reason 
of his gibes, caused many princes " to allow him a 
pension, that he should not tax them with his satires." 
I discover even in thy discourse) mine host, a vein of 
pleasantry which may, perchance, be a relic of the 
wild oats of thy youth, when thou touchest lightly, 
as if by accident, on the word Diogenes ; and when, 
as it were but scantily spoken, thou cqrrectest it, and 
sayest Maleia. Well ! well I he is in danger of bemir- 
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ing himself tliat attempteih to relieve a she^ tbat 
hath £Bdlen intoa ditch; and he who remoyeth atonea 
may be hurt tberebj. It is ea&j to chide and be- 
clamor the erring^ but harder to depiean one's s^ eo^ 
tirelj as argueth perfecdon. We will go to the other 
room ; I have converse to make with my young friend, 
and our discourse would, perchance, grate harshly o& 
ears that have not been prepared for the recital. 
There be but few in the company that frequent tav« 
ems and ale houses, that be like Aretine's Antonia, 
who said, ^ Let me not live, if I had not rather hear 
thy discourse than see a {day/' Maleia is, to the im- 
agination of, most like i^en, a sort of Menedemus 
Lampsacus, whom Laertius describeth as a madman ; 
who ran about and said, he had ^ come as a spy, to tell 
the devils what mortal men did,** My discourse to 
them is like leaves in the autumn, which by their twist 
and color betoken dissatis&otion with the things of the 
past, and with blushes wait for the things of the 
future. 

Edwik. My dear sir, will you please send to the 
roon^ we are to occupy some refreshments for my aged 
friend and myself? 

Malsia. Trouble not thyself to procure food for 
me. I am not craving in appetite; however, a little 
may do us no harm — <- perad venture we may discourse 
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the better. I have learned, that he who would 
converse with good spirit and humor shonld not at- 
tempt the task with an empty stomach. If, at any 
time, thou woiddst obtain a favor of another, go not to 
him while his belly is empty : he will hear thee then 
to but poor interest ; but wait till he hath eaten his 
dinner, and then, when he feeleth no want, he wiH 
more readily bestow the £ivor thou cravat ; for food 
so flattereth a man tiiat he thinkelh himself a god, 
and esteemeth himself to be a sort of Croesus. 

Edwin. I am well pleased with your philosophy 
thus far, my good father : your thoughts are so enter- 
taining I can hardly express my thankfulness in being 
permitted to fall in with you. 

I am sojourning in this village for a short time, thsct 
I may rest myself from the cares and tumults of a 
dty life. To neariy all the inhabitants I am a stran- 
ger ; it is but yesterday that I came here ; to-day I 
•had walked out to discover to mysdf the qualities of 
the place I had selected to sojourn in ; but before I had 
proceeded &r, the stbrm increased in violence, and as 
I turned homeward I descried you in the distance. 

The marked infirmity under which you seemed to 
labor attracted my attention, a^d I could but hasten 
to you, so that I might tender you my aid, if needed, 
to assist you to reach your home. 
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The peculiar constitution of jour mind induced jou 
to note the ignorance of human nature which mj sal- 
utation evinced ; and, as a lesult, we find ourselves to- 
geUier beside this fire, and already engaged in what, I 
trust, is a profitable conversation. The storm of the 
morning, I bethought myself, was but a soriy begin* 
ping of a visit to the pountzy, and I had nerved my 
mind to bear with patience the gloom and retirement 
incident to a stormy day ; but I apprehend I am hap- 
pily mistaken ; f<v, already, I am convinced that the 
thoughts you have uttered will create within me 
themes ^^r meditation and thought, sufficient to de- 
prive this, or any day, however foul or gloomy it. may 
be, of every thing like a power to make the mind in- 
active or dull 

You quote liberally from sage men of old, and ap- 
pear to be conversant with thoughts and opinions of 
men of master fame and renown. 

I have but to suggest to you, my good father,^. 
(Maleia they cldl you, if I mistake not — your pardon, 
sir, if I am too irreverent,) the propriety of permitting 
me to return with you to your home, that your family 
may not be alarmed at your long delay, and there con- 
tinue the conversation we have so unwittingly begun. 
Before we go, however, I pray you partake of more 
refreshments. 
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Maleia. Thy well-timed speechment di^oorereCh 
to me discretion and kindness seldom witnessed in one 
so young as thou art I tiiank thee for thy generous 
bearing. Thy discooise, friend, somewhat altereth 
mine intention as regardeth my projected conversa- 
tion) for although my mind was nurtured and my 
intellect disciplined at Brazen Nose, still my system 
<^ discourse is so unlike to thine, I should make but 
sorry work compared to thee. 

I discover thee to be one well skiHed in the art, and 
it is but for one reason that I would presume to enter* 
tain thee. Did I not apprehend thee to be like most' 
who have but the conmion lore of the schools, I woaU 
hold my peace. But I will design to make my words 
of good tenor in meaning, if they be not so in diction, 
so that thou shalt be entertained as tbou sayest thoa 
dost anticipate. 

Scaliger hath it, ^ Nothing more invites a reader 
than an argument unlooked for, unthought of; and 
sells better than a scurrilous pamphlet'' And as €rdb- 
bins observeth of a like matter, " Many men are very 
conceited in their inscriptions, and are able, as Seneca 
saith, to make him loiter by the way that went to fetch a 
midwife for his daughter now ready to lie down." But 
I will not boast of my power to entertain thee, for 
while I am yet discoursing I bethink myself of a thing 
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told to Trfgan bj Flinj. ^ All our actions," saitli b^ 
** ui4>raid us of folly." 

Edwin. Mj good friend Maleia, I beseecb jou 
ocHxtinue tbe discourse so bappilj begun. I will listen 
to you witb care and attention. I spoke of your friends 
who await your arrival at home ■ 

Maleia, interrupting, I have no friends and fam* 
fly at home. Maleia is alone in the world, and, save 
his dog, there is no one that shareth the hospitality of 
his humble cot. Dido now lieth at the door, and he 
alcme awiuteth my arrival. He careth little if I but 
return at nightfall, and if thou desirest it, we will con- 
tinue what hath been begun, albeit my discourse will 
be but an epitome of other men's thoughts and deduc- 
tions, for as another hath expressed it, ^ As apotheca- 
ries, we make new mixtures every day, pour out of 
one vessel into another. And as the old Romans 
n^bed all the cities <^ the world to set out their bad- 
sited Rome, we skim off the cream of other men's 
wits, pick the choice flowers of their gardens, to set 
out our own sterile plots." 

Edwin. With great pleasure, Maleia, I engage to 
attend you. 

Maleia. Thou feelest blithe and happy as thou 
anticipatest a discourse from Maleia. It shall be 
words of truth. I would that thou wouldst permit me 
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« 

to begin at an eorlj place, and go on with complete*- 
ness, foi* as the adage hath it, ^ That is worth dmng 
well that is worth doing at all." 

When thou at first salutedst me, thou discoursedst 
discouraginglj of the rain and the storm, and like all as 
young and inexperienced as thou art, disposeth thy 
mind to think that all is evil which doth not readily 
discover itself to be a producer of immediate pleasure, 
and continue the same as long as it existeth with an 
identity of its own. 

Thou dost not see yet that, as the poet siuth, 

" All things are infected that the infected spy. 
And all look yellow to the jaundiced eye." 

Thou considerest all as evil which maketh thee un- 
happy, and all that maketh thy spirit and good hu- 
mor to move itself aright thou callest good. And I 
ween thou forgettest the thoughts of another poet, who 
informeth us that 

«* 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the yiew, 
And robes the mountain with an azure hue." 

He that looketh at the galaxy with his naked eyes 
seeth but a bright belt of light, while, at the same 
hour, the astronomer observeth many stars. 
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DitOOUBSB XHTKBRUPTIED BT FhSUM. X JeSTBS. 

Fhelim, rudefy entering. 

ABRAH, Mister Maleia! hope you're well to- 
day I I don't intrude, and disturb your firiend, 
do I ? What makes your face so red ? You've been 
ivanning it. Some folks would say you'd been drink- 
ing, and had the sign out 0, my I 

Host enters^ attracted hy the noise. 

Ho6t; How came you in here, Fhelim ? and why 
does your tcmgue wag so ? 

Fhelim. I came in here. Tou called me a puppy 
the other day. Why does my tongue wag so ? Pup- 
pies are apt to be waggish. Hand over the cider. 
Pve got you. Why would this tavern be a good 
place for Jimmy Squarefoot to get repaired if he 
should happen to lose his tail in a gale of wind? 
« You can't telL" Well, I can ; that's where we're 
just dike — only we ain't. It's because evil spirits are 
retailed here. Eh ! Cider with a loggerhead in the 
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mug. How my belly will be warmed up ! 90® in the 
shade-— some folks would say *'in a faom.'' 

Edwin. . You are disposed to be funny, Phelim. 

Phelim. Fun nigh — I am, am I ? 

Host. You make a good punster, Phelim. 

Phelim. I make a good pun stir — I do, do I? 
Why am I like a 

Host, interrupting. YouVe said about enough for 
one time. Go into the other room, and don't come in 
here again till you're requested to do so. 

Phelim. Return to do so, you mean. What's the 
difference between request and return ? 

Host. Considerable, I should think. 

Phelim. Well, I shouldn't 

Host. Why not? 

Phelim. Because ccmsiderable is the diiOTerence 
between considerable and something else. Well, noW) 
what's 

Host. You must leave this room, and, as I have 
said to you, keep out till you're recalled. 

Phelim, meditatively. Re-turn, re-quested, and re* 
called. Three words, all beginning with a re. £$ 
means to do over again. What use am I to make of 
them three res ? 

Host. You may make of them such use aft yoq 
think best I care not if sudi use be for yoor owa 
good. 
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Phbldc Well, then, I will use them like this : I 
xeturn to request you to recall the order for me to 
leave this room. Why am I like . 

Host, taking him by tkt arm. Start jourseE I 
will have no more of your in9(^Doe* Qet you^where 
you belong. 

PHELiKi I be long here. 

Host. Yes ; too long for the comfort of those who 
liad posaes^n of the room before you came in. Out 
with you I 

Edwin. That fellow ifr certainly a curious speci- 
men of humanity, Maleia. I hardly dared to offer 
him either words of cheer or reprimand. He is no 
fool, for he handles his thouj^ts welL 

Maleia. Thou wast diverted, and well thou 
mayst have been. He is the king's jester, and hath 
strayed out to Tamworth as he often cbth. He know- 
eth weU where he may chance distend his belly with 
sack. Those who do congregate aboat taverns and 
pot houses induce him to go in and entertain them by 
his jeux d^etpriU You will fall in with him full oft 
while you sojourn in the village. Thou sayest well 
when thou urgest that he is no fool. He is no funge ; 
nor is he a sprite, to walk the oarth by night ; but he 
is, withal, a coward (^ no mean water, as most men 
well know, and he loitereth about but at noonday. 
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We may, peradventare, encounter him again era the 
nightfall, for he hath nothing to do hut saunter fi^m 
place to place. He is an idler, and, as Seneca would 
have it, h^ is diseased, *fbr that philosopher saith 
of idleness, ^ I had rather he sick than idle." Fhe- 
lim deserveth our pitj rather than our hlame, for al- 
though he was present at his advent into the w^ld, 
he had no power to make himself other than what 
he is. Femelius happilj observetib, ^ It is our great* 
est felicity to be well bom, and it were happy for hu^ 
man kind if only such parents as are sound of body 
and mind should be suffered to marry." But to re> 
turn to our eariy discourse. I was about to treat of 
the problem of eril when Phelim came in and dis- 
tracted our thoughts ; but such like digressions, saith 
Beroaldus, ^ do mightily delight and refresh a weary 
reader. They are like sauce to a weary stomach, and 
I do therefore most willingly use them." The temper 
of our conversation will be diverse from that which 
ordinaiily runneth in men's minds, and its novelty may 
surprise thee. Nevertheless I will inform thy mind, 
and after hearing thou mayst reject all if thou canst ; 
for surely thou wouldst not denounce before thou hear- 
est, for, as the wise man saith, ^ He that judgeth a 
matter before he heareth it, it is a folly and a shame 
unto him." I can, however, but prepare thy mind to- 
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dftj, to engender thought for the morrow. And I 
will now assert to thee that Maleia doth npt belieye in 
the existence of abtokUe ecUy and he - knoweth well 
that the lore of the sch^ls beareth hardly against 
him ; but what careth he for Uuit, so Icmg as his rea- 
son and his soul bear him witness that his theory 
is right? I am experienced now, and stand on th€ Ux^ 
of the walL I can with ease descry the end thereof, 
for, as Didimns Stella asserteth, ^ A dwarf standing 
on the shoulders of a giant m^y see farther than the 
giant himself." The world, as yet, but little under- 
standeth the import of the term evily and it hath not 
yet learned of its compartitions axid elements. It 
daimeth the right to rdigiously recognize, as a sort 
of inexplicable necessity, the existence of an element 
which hath an identity of its own, which is absolutely 
and entirely evil in its very essence. The mighty prob- 
blem of evil hath from the first stood at the head of the 
catalogue of the sacred mysteries of the church, and at 
times it hath even been called the negative of God 
himself; and because of its power it calleth upon us 
to struggle with it, and saith to us that it hath already 
so far mingled itself with Grod as to make him an ob- 
ject of fear more than of love, for it asserteth that he 
is a being of wrath and vengeance, taking note of all 
the accidents of a human's life, and that he treasureth 
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it up with wrath against a mighty day of doom and 
despair; and it further representeth his nature as 
being in continual conflict with the evil it can- 
not stay nor destroy ; for while it but, by result of 
philosophy and deduction, assumeth the former, it by 
words telleth of the latter. It hath assumed these 
principles, and, from the first, it hath considered the 
scheme of obscure but of demoniacal origin, and that 
it will be perpetual in its duration. The church hath 
attempted to give no evidence of progress of its over- 
throw in time, nor, for what it hath often lustily 
prayed, in the eternity to come. Perchance, ere this, 
thou thinkest that Maleia is rash when he discourseth 
thus, and that he seeth but little light through the 
clouds which seem to be about him. Thou mis- 
judgest, as I will show thee in time. I will en- 
lighten thy mind, and will inform thee of a better 
faith. It is now near meridian, and the dinner await- 
eth us. We will go to the hall, and partake of the 
food which I ween steameth up and savoreth well of 
marjoram and thyme. 

Edwin. We will go, Maleia; for by your long 
conversation you must be weary. There passes into 
the room Phelim, the jester. He fails not to discover 
the hour of dinner, nor the place where it may be had. 

Maleia. Indeed he doth not. He knoweth full 
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wcffl diat in that room be savoi^ viands. He hath oft 
IB Hiat place 80 dist^ided his st(»nach tfant after it he 
hath disgorged its coatents. He is no impedim«it| 
forsooth, at a taUe, for the conceptions he may chance 
to ntter will help one to di|;est his food the better, for 
as sorrow draweth wat^ to the ejes, so doth mirth in- 
vite good humor to the organs, and cause the food to 
^Ussdbre welL Yites hath it, ^Mirth purgeth the 
blood, confirmeth the heal^ and causeth a pleasing^ 
fresh, and fine color.'' S<^mon esteemeth a merry 
heart to be the hfo of thefiesh, and he farther observ- 
eth, ^ There is nothing better than that a man should 
r^oioe in his affairs." We will be seated at this part 
of the table, that we may be near Phelim| and thus 
the better imbibe the good humor he causeth, for,. as 
Magninus argu^, ^A merry companion is better 
than muac'' Make thyself free, my guest He^re, 
take a portion of this larded capon, and of the mint 
sauce. Of that cabbage one should not eat Galen, 
of an herbs, condemneth it the most, for he maintain- 
eth that it ^causeth troublesome dreams, and sendeth 
up Mad: vapors to the brain." 

Edwin. My good father, you need not care for 

me. I will see to it that I do net want. We ought 

not to foiget the advice of the good physician Crato, 

who once said to a patient, ^ Of many dishes choose 

4 
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one, and feed on that alone." We are not apt to fd* 
low his advice in these degenerate times. I like Car- 
dan's rules quite as well, however. He says, " We 
may keep what we are accustomed unto ; and to follow 
our disposition and appetite in some things is not 
amiss ; to eat sometimes of a dish which is liurtfbl 
even, if we have an extraordinary liking to it.** 

MaIeia. Thou art to a fair degree right in thy 
conceits, for a man knoweth best what his stomach will 
digest well. But temperance is a virtue that shinetli 
brightly where it shineth at all ; fi>r " by overmuch 
eating and continual feaists men stifle n^ure^ and choke 
up themselves, which, had they lived coarsely, or like 
galley sleeves been tied to an oar, might have pro- 
longed many happy years." Saith Burton, " We ac- 
count it a great gloiy for a man to have his table daily 
furnished with a variety of meats. But hear the phy- 
sician ; he pulleth thee by the ear as thou sittest, and 
telleth thee that nothing can be more noxious to thy 
health than such variety and plenty^ " and he contin^ 
ueth, " Temperance is a bridle of gold, and he that 
can use it aright, is liker a god than a man ; for as it 
wiU transform a beast to a man again, so*will it make 
a man a god." If a man thinketh his house to be on 
fire in any dark part thereof, as in the cellar, or one 
of the lobbies, when he goe^ to inform himself of the 
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(act, he doth not take a candle with him, even if it be 
in the night time, for he knoweth full well if there be 
a fire, that if he attempteth to observe it in the dark- 
ness he can descry it the better. So it is with diet z 
if a man would learn whether a fire be kindled in his 
body by reason of food he hath eaten, he need not 
take with him more fire to help him make the discov- 
ery, as many men do in drinking, when one inform- 
eth us that there be reason in the scheme of attempting 
to sever one's self horn his cup by the practice of 
drinking smaller potations, and that by such customs 
he will learn if he hath pnce drank too much. But I 
will not weary thee by long discourse of knowledge 
while thou art eating, for such customs savor but little 
of wisdom. No words should be uttered which argue 
of deep meditation and thought, for all masters testify 
that when one eateth, or while his food be freshly 
swallowed, he should be diverted with mirth and wit. 
Ctesias accountethof a king of the province of Per- 
sia who had one hundred and fifly maids attending his 
table to play, sing, and dance by turns. 

Edwin. Our friend Phelim is quite docile, Maleia, 
as compared to his pranks in the morning. 

Maleia. He will sally forth by and by. He hath 
not, peradventure, eaten since he left home, and he will 
see to it that his belly be filled first He hath learned 
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to care for bimself while he may. His (XHUxten^ce 
and bearing contribute festivity, and las cap, which he 
hath put on, provoketh mirth ; and although he may 
not discourse often, his presence compensateth well ior 
his entertainment ; for let him demean himself as best 
he can, he full often choketh himself, or scaldeth his 
throat with his broth ; and oft, in his greediness, he 
taketh meat in his hands, and in his haste beslobbereth 
hiB mouth — whidi acts provdce mirth in those that 
induce him to eat with them. He careth but little for 
etiquette. 

Fhelim. Et a catl Did I eat a cat? Are 70a 
talking about me? Host Cobum says I'm a feline 
creatui^e. 

Edwin. Master Phelim, you are not disposed to 
use Maleia's words aright He said nothing in regard 
to things you had eaten. 

Fheldi. Didn't he ? Well, I'm not to blame if 
he didn't, am I ? 

Edwin. I rather think you have not entirely re- 
covered fix)m the shock you received when you were 
ejected from our room in the morning, PheUm. Tou 
look rather touchy. 

Pheldl Sitting opposite as I do. 

That reflection comes from you. 

Edwin. Somewhat of a poet, Phelim ; and withal 
(satirical. 
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Maltoa, mi»mijiainff. Be not p^sonal^ PheHm, 
in wliat thou hast to sssy; tor if tboa nsest words thai 
are too seversytlioajnayst provoke anger. . 

Fhsldc. Don't be jealous, Maleia ; Til continuoi 
and give jou a good notide. 

Maleia* I am not jealous. Continue, but egeak 
wen, and thou wilt not meet with reprimand. 

PheItIK. Well, ril begin again, and give jou the 
poetry in a new form. My poetry is like the alma- 
naes — suited to all occa^ons and meridians. It's, cal- 
culated for) Ixmdon, but will az^wer for Tamworth* 
Open your ear^, Maleia — here it is. 

I'm a poet, you're a goet, 

Maleia is a calf; 
He thought the titles misapplied 

Ere I had said but half. 

[^LaugJUer around the tdUe. 

Maleia. Thou art a funny do^ Phelim, and no 
diczard. I will leave thee to thine imagination, for 
'dg fi«8h, and continually inventeth satire. Now, that 
thou hast freed thy mind, remodel the temper of thy 
discourse, and let us be on good tenns once more, 
for my firiend who is with us appredateth a jovial fel« 
low, and his warm spirits like to bestir themselves by 
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reason oi good humor. Here, put this half crown 
secredj into thj pocket, and let it assist thee in for- 
getting the things of the morning. I like thee welL 

Fheldc Maleia, whj is this tavern like a lumber 
yard? 

MiXEiA. Whj is the inn like a lumber yard ? I 
cannot tell thee, thou funny fellow. Ha, ha! thy 
question, I trow, hath a double meaning. 

Phblim.' Because there's a good many boards 
here. 

Host. Phelim, what was the first thing you did 
the other day when you upset in the snow bank ? 

Phelim. What was the first thing I did when I 
upset ? I set up. 

Edwin. Phelim, come, now, tell us a good big 
story. 

Pheliii. What, a real big lying one ? 

Edwin. If you choose to tell us a big lie, tell it ; 
only tell one so big that no one will belieye it, and no 
great harm will come of it 

Phelim. Well, if you demand the biggest lie I 
ever told in all my life, I shall just say I never told 
one ; for I always tell the truth. 

Maleia. Thou hast well said, Phelim. That is a 
distant relation of any truth. Thou hast succeeded in 
giving the lie to thy story, for thou art caught in the 
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Teiy act itself. Thou hast never told a He in all thj 
life ! Ha, ha 1 thou art a wit 

Host. Phelim, what did you mean the other day 
when jou told the chambermaid that jou were never 
caught in a lie in your life ? 

Phelim. I meant just what I told her. I go irom 
one lie into another so quick I cannot be caught in 
any particular* one. Now, I'll tell Maleia's friend a 
story. 

Maleia. We must leave thee, Phelim, to rehearse 
it to the others present ; we shall meet you again in 
time. 
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Thb Subject sbbumAd, and vubthsk Frinciflbs 6w 

ItHkLElX^B ThBOBT LAJD DOWN. 

Edwik. 

Now that we are bade to oar first quarters, we 
will, if you please, resume our conversationy 
whidi was broken off tibat we might attend to dinner. 

Maleia. Welly if thou desirest it, we will do &•, 
albeit it were better for us both for a time longer to 
rather engage in some gentle, sportive entertainment ; 
for although to some it would savor of foolishness, and 
for the most part ai^e of a weak brain, yet the de- 
lay helpeth digestion well, so doth mirthfulness of any 
kind, as most of the masters show. Alexander Seve- 
rus would play with whelps and pigs ; Domitian 
amused himself with catching flies, and Augustus 
delighted to fday with nuts am<mg young diildren. 
But as our time is but short, we will waive our con- 
ceits of what is pleasant, and ccmtinue what by our 
discretion may not prove to be laborious. 

T had asserted to thee, when we went to dinner, that 

(66) 
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Kaleia doth not believe in the existence of actual and 
absolute evil, and was about to attempt to untangle 
the meshes of the net the disdosure was to thj mind. 

I will now say to thee that he obserreth, as a por- 
tion of the economy of Him who hath created all 
things, a set of principles that mankind calleth evil, 
but that he dodi not discover in anj of the parts 
thereof any thing like what the world calleth absolute 
evil, for when he attempteth to decide with them, at 
an early place he contendeth with the language of the 
apostle where he saith, ** I know and am persuaded 
by the Lord Jesus, that there is nKhing unclean of 
itself; but that to him that esteemeth any thing to 
be unclean, to him it is unclean." 

Maleia decideth early, that, without the rendering 
of the language of a principle which an erring and 
short-sighted human nature giveth to it, no evil exist- 
eth. The man of the earth must first make the mis- 
take, and then, after he hath wandered out into the 
mists of error and doubt, and thereby diluted his con- 
fidence in the wisdom and goodness of the God that 
hath created him, all things appear strange, and un- 
welcome angels come and minister unto him. 

If a man would view the fapade of a palace aright, 
that he may see its fiur and comely proportions, he 
doth not go so near a comer thereof as to bring all 
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the level lines and arrises askew to his eye, bat rather 
he goeth off at a distance, where he may descry and 
judge of the whole at a look. So it happeneth to be 
with the great architecture of the divine scheme, 
which is in itself a great palace, having many projec- 
tions and breaks in the contour, over which the sun of 
infinite Love continually shineth : at times it cast^ 
eth shadows on other parts, but all form a complete 
whole. 

Jf a man would see the palace, and judge rightly 
of its design, he should stand off in the distance, that 
he may see the r^ons for the creation of the partic- 
ular parts thereof; and he that persisteth in lying in 
the shadow cast by the cornices, or any projecting 
part, as a stoop or shelter, designed to shield him &om 
the rain, — and at the same time weepeth and lament- 
eth bitterly that the darkness and shade is about him 
80 that he cannot bask as he desireth, — need not at- 
tempt to discoyer fault in the Architect, but let him 
rather look home to himself. 

Let him remove himself to a spot where the sun 
shineth, and as he lieth there and looketh over to the 
places of shadow from which he hath but just removed, 
and observeth others running to them for the refresh- 
ment they give to those who are surfeited with sun- 
shme, he will then see the wisdom and necessity of 
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the particular parts of the design, and how that it be 
but the yarietj which giveth it the spice, and afford- 
etb aooommodaticm to all, «3 the peculiar circum- 
stances of their life demand* 

Haleia cannot decide that the building is uncomely 
in its proportions, nor that its compartments are not 
made with due regard to the business that is to be 
done therein ; for unless he admitteth that some other 
designer conceived the plan, he may not be permitted 
to think that every part thereof was not well designed 
for its particular use ; nor can he ever admit that the 
divine Architect was even assisted in the construction 
of any part of the mighty scheme, for if such be the 
case, <me might, perchance, well argue of incomplete- 
ness and imperfection ; but this may not be, for the 
beloved John telleth us that the Lord himself made 
all things that were made, and without him was not 
any thing made that was made ; and, as the tutor saith 
to his pupils, ergo J if any thing was made without him, 
the record lieth ; or if any thing existeth and was not 
made at all, it is equally absurd. But to come nearer 
the point still the sainted prophet informeth us of 
the words of the Creator himself, where he declareth, 
« I form light, and I create darkness ; I make peace, 
and I create evil : I the Ijcx^ doeth all these things." 
Thus it appeareth plainly to any one, if he seeth at 
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all, that all the seeming evil that ezbteth was ereated 
bj the same hand that created the good, and itt^ 
maineth fi>r us but to determine if the evil be abeo* 
lute and actual in its nature, as the schools under- 
sland, and in accordance thereto exi^ain the term, os if 
it be not rather a scheme of a different character, and 
one which tendeth to another end. 

The record of crealion at first informeth us that, 
when the work was done and entire, the Creator 
looked upon it and pronounced it " very good.** I 
ween he did not merely scan the contour thereof, but 
that he looked well into all parts, and saw the end 
from the beginning— anticipatmg all the results that 
would come of the working of the scheme he had set 
in operation; for in another place we are informed 
that he not only saw the end from the begimiing, but 
that he also discovered, from ancient time, the things 
that were not yet done. Now, if these records be taken 
for good and true authority, as the church well adviseth 
they may be, th^i we are induced to adhere to the the* 
ory, that God himself createth all the evils that exist 
in the world, as well as the things that man disposeth 
his mind to call good ; and it remaineth for us but to 
find out the bearings and elements which evil hath, 
and is composed of, and then decide if they be or be 
not reconcilable with wisdom and truth. 
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I wOl soon show thee my theory, and the reasons 
Aeirrfor. Thou thinkest it hard to mingle well to- 
gether water and oil, and art disposed to tell me that 
audi h«th no affinity for each other, and that they be 
no kith nor kin one to the other. 

I kaofw thy thoughts, and in good thne will show 
thee ^ the laws of a spiritual chemistry, by which the 
antagonistic porticms of one neutralize those of the 
other. I mayj forsooth, term it the stone whidi trans* 
ibuteth the cruder mietal of ill and evil into good and 
gold. 

Edwin. I confess to you, frankly, Maleia, I am 
somewhat surprised to hear your conversation, because 
it is so imlike my present conceptions of the elements 
that work in human nature. I learned the old doc- 
trine of duaMsm from my mother's mouth, while I was 
yet but a child, and the experience of my life, thus 
fiur, has but seemed to confirm it : that there must be 
in existence an awful power, in opposition to all the 
good, and which is continually being contended with 
by every rational being. 

That good may come of it I do not deny; but I 
must say to yon, without disguise, - — although I may 
wish never more ardently to the contrary, — that I 
think you will but poorly succeed in reconciling evil 
to be in its essence ^fi^t we call good. 
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However, I will not anticipate yonr arguments, for 
to do that would be but a poor pbikwophy. I be^ 
jour pardon for this es^ression of my mind. I trust 
it will not dampen jour ardor in the task yon haye 
undertaken. Mj good &ther, I am a learner of yoUy 
disposed to listen attentivelj, and to judge with charity 
all you may say. I apprehend that word charity is in 
this instance misapplied ; for I think I have reason td 
anticipate that, from the goodness of your nature, and 
the sterling discipline of your mind, a less exercise of 
the virtue charity will be demanded of me than wiH 
that of ingenuousness and reason. I await your con* 
versation. 

Maleia. I4uiew well that thou wast surprised at 
my conclusions, and that thou art as yet but poorly 
informed of my reasons. Thy nature is made up of 
a desirable element, for thou art kind and urbane in 
the extreme. Thy manly expression of the mmd that 
is in thee will not dampai my ardor to explain to the% 
what I have undertaken. 

I am cheered to think thou art free thus to ease itj 
mind, for- intense thought amounteth to grief; and an- 
other hath it, << Grief concealed strangleth the soul ; 
but when we impart it to some discreet, trusty, and 
loving friend, it is instantly removed.** 

Plutarch saith, << A friend's counsel is a chann like 
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ionaEidrake wine; and as a bull tied to a fig tree be- 
Qometh gentle on a sudden, so is a savi^e, obdurate 
heart mollified bj fidr speeches." St Chrjsostom 
observeth of the scheme of disclosing our troubled 
thoughts to a ^end, that ^ nothing is so available, or 
that so much refresheth the soul of man." 

Tnllj, in an epistle to his ^dear fiiend Atticus," be* 
moaneth himself because of his lack of such a presait 
friend. He writeth to him, ^I live here in a great 
dtjy where I have a multitude of acquaintance, but not 
a man <^ all that companj with whom I dare famil* 
iarly Iweathe, or freely jest. Wherefore, I expect 
thee, I desire thee, I send for thee, for there be many 
things which trouble and molest me, which, had I 
but thee in presence, I could quickly disburden my-^ 
self in a walking discourse." And further: Comi- 
nes giveth advice to the Duke of Burgundy, who on a 
time was mtrch' perplexed in his mind, as foUoweth : 
" First, pray to God, and lay thyself open to him, and 
then to some special fiiend, whom thou boldest most 
dear, and tell your grievances to him, for there is 
nothing so forcible to str^tigthen, recreate, and heal 
the soul of a miserable man." 

I will -not labor to give thee need of the exercise of 
the kind of charity thou speakest of, and which I ween 
maketh up so large a part of thy nature. K thou wilt 
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but TOQchsafe to xoe an exordse of thj reason, I wffl 
rest assured that the iogemioasiiess of thj natore will 
assist me in the enlightenment of thy mind in regaid 
to the philosophy of the great scheme. 

I have before stated to thee that I do not ooncedye 
evil to exist as the philosophers counteth the word to 
mean, and I have ateo attempted to show that some- 
thing else existoth that answereth to the argument as 
a sort of base. I have observed to thee that this prin- 
&pLe was made by the Creator himself; and further, 
that instead of being in its essence evil, and the de- 
stroyer d* good, it is one of the elements i:eqni6ite to 
the growth of good itself; and I ^artled thee when I 
said that my theory was a sort of 8j[Mritaal aldiemic 
stone to make the evil good. 

. Thy mind hath now been prepared well fiw Ae 
disclosure, and as elements of pow^ to produce ingen- 
uousness of nature and temper within us have been 
discovered in both, I will proceed; for without the 
utterance of suavitive words ill temper often ^isedi 
and intoxicateth the brain. Saith Solomon, ^ A soft 
answer tumeth away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger;'' and the brother of Euclid illustrateth 
it well at a time when he had severely angered Euclid, 
and caused him to swear that he would be revenged, 
said to him, gently, *^ Let me not live if I do not 
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«ake tbee lore me agaia;'' at which noUe aniwer 
SiKiid uraa imme^alitlj padied. A Latin poet haA 

'^ A branch, if gently bended, yields to thee ; 
Pull hard, it breaketh ; the difference thou dost see.** 

' Kovr, friend, lo mj theofy ; and tbe great iolution 
of the problem reqoireth but jfow wardsy and they be 
aimply these, and I pray thee mark them well : — 

2%$ ifpp<mie$ of good ffhe to good all its idmUiiff^ 
By the opposites I would have thee understand every 
ihing which maketh thee unhappy, and which the 
«redd caljeth evil ; and by the good all which pro^ 
dace in us the sensations and conditions a man de- 
dreth ; and for commodity I will-continue to use the 
term evil to designate what. I have denominated the 
•oppoaites. 

I will furtherBKNre prodaim to thee that I would 
lEeep «n these principles till the Cbnceiver and Pro- 
ejector of the scheme dudl himself destroy them ; £or 
cxfMrience and philos(^y declare to me that their 
existence, and that alone, giveth identity to ev^ 
thing a man desireth or thinketh to be of value on 
"ihe earth; and also that evil is but the element of 
^good in disguise. 

To these points thy attention is now directed ; and 
lifter thou hast well digested the theory, I will proceed 
5 
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to fflostrato to thee its trotUoliiess, ani show tliet 
^e end lo whieh it tendeA. Be not hwtjitk adopt- 
ing the thoaghts as thine own. Speak out fredjf and 
fear not to offend nor displease me. 

Edwik. Tour sdotion of the problem I will bear 
well in mind. I have no words to offer, hut will 
rather wait patiimtly till I hare seen more of its ap* 
plication. The position 70a hare assmned is one thai 
is new to me, and upon whidi I hare never bestowed 
an hoar's refleetion. 

Maleia. Perchaaoe it may be weD, b^fem I pto^ 
eeed, that an explanation be given as relfiteth to a 
pdnt I have assamed* I said I would keep iall the 
evils of the world till the Creator of them shall of y§ 
own accord remove them. 

I am not blind to the questions thou couldst in rea»> 
son propound to me, when I assert to tiiee, that I 
would keep all the evils of the world; fi)r tium 
mi^tst witji propriety ask why I would oppose them, 
if they be among the dements that doth engender 
good. 

I wiH here say to thee, fint, on this point, that men 
every where are ccKDomanded to engage in helpng 
the race to attain to that perfection to which the ei- 
ercise of all oppoates and consequent good tendfeth, 
and that to exerdse &e evib and thereby destroy 
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Aem h but .to imike tlie perscma timmgh whom tbe 
ex^xuse is made what th^ i^re at last .to be, eyen i^ 
the afflictions of ooq of old wcHrked ojit £» him a &r 
more ^cceedkig and etenud wei^ of glaiy. 

Had the ^flUctions not existed) he would tkfA have 
been, blessed therdt^y. The whole needeth not a 
jdijncian) but they that ato ack» That aE 9x» dis-^ 
•ased we.haare another testunoinji m that we am in* 
formed that ^ none doeth good, no, not o^e ; '* '^ &r that 
all have sinned and come short of the gl^ry of Grod, 
and all like sheep have gone astray." 

Btt% lest thou art disposed to despair, I will say to 
thee further, that every act one at any time perform-* 
eth in the right dilution, he perfi:n?Bieth at tl»e cost 
and expense of the opposing ^vil whii^ urged him 
on. I would have thee have this the<»em laid up in 
a choice |dace in thy mind; one that is of easy access, 
that it may be tak^ up, at wiU ; for it is of valae> and 
will often aid thee in following my argum^it Uirough 
its various windings. 

I rebearse to thee the theorem. Every act one 
performeth in a right direction is at the expense of 
tiie evil that impelled him on, and it maketh a dis- 
^imt in the amount of the evil that at the tot ex- 
isted i for as water, when it be intensely heated, 
generateth steam, and this again of its own inhi^ent 
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powers generateth and evolveth of its own self sdll 
lOLOtlier power, so it is with good ; when it hath been 
generated, even if it be done in part bj its opposite, it 
g^yeth birih to a power like itself, which in the sum 
maketh it trae that a lesser quantity of original power 
18 needed to give to it and continue the impetus it 
th^ in its higher state of progress, needeth. I will 
ilhistrate to thee, bj a reference to a fiimiliar scene of 
commerce. If thou wilt — as I ween thou hast often 
done — go to a wharf in the . metropolis in which thou 
liyest, thou majst observe a huge steamer, and on the 
wharf beside it ponderous masses of black and dirty 
ooal, and thou mayst at times discover strong meui 
with brawny arms and features bronzed in the sun, 
toiling and sweating to remove the mighty heaps into 
the hold of the vesseL 

If thou but lookest at the coal itself, and bethinkest 
thyself of the trouble it will be to the fair looks of the 
proud steamer, and how its ugly weight will weigh 
it do¥m, if thou then sittest down and foldest thine 
arms, seeking for results which lie no deeper than the 
abstract bearing of the thing which filleth thy mind 
with anxiety and solicitation, thou wouldst almost feel 
thine indignatiMi come up within thee, and make thee 
kmg to stay the hands, and retain for the proud ship 
its purity and grandeur, and as chaldron afi^ chaK 
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drbn was raised and tumbled into it, thou migiitsC 
(hen think of its power to weigh it down a&d retard it 
in its onward career; and it may be that in thine 
hnagination thou mightst fancy that thou sawest the 
yessel moving slowly along, loaded deep, and dividing 
the water as deep by its side* 

But thou couHst not brood long over thoughts like 
these; for at last thou wouldst arouse thyself ftom 
the lethargy, and discourse to those about thee, who, 
Hke thyself had deplored- the fate of the noble vessel, 
of the power that is wrapped up in the coaL Thou 
wouldst continue thy discourse to them, and treat of 
the steam that must be generated, and how that the 
evil, the existence and presence of which was so lusti- 
ly deplored, hath the ability to generate it; and, dis- 
covering the philosophy, all would submit to the power 
of the t]K>ught, and th^re rest the case.. 

Knowest thou not, in a case like this, that the good 
is greater than the evil ? And art thou not well as- 
sured tl»t there is power enough to drag the whole 
idong? Thou recognizest the fiict that the coal is 
needed. 

Thou bethinkest thyself of the &ct — and it cometh 
to thee as a sort of consolation -^ that each portion 
that passeth under the boiler is but at the expense of 
th« heap* It lighteneth the vessel, and assisteth in 
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moTing it on. Thou oomfortest thjaolf wiih whst 
ihou seest in ^j mind's eye as tiie end, and belierest 
sorely that at last she will be in her haven, and wi& 
be light and free. 

It is so with evil in the woild of morals. Qod 
ordaineth that it shall be exercised, and evea nsed 
while it lasteth, and when no more existeth, no more 
will be needed ; for he that projected the scheme <^ 
the yessel at first, and marked out for it the voyage, 
hath not loaded it ddwn with more coal than was 
required to move the vessel to its destined port 

I have said to thee that evil is but the element of 
good in disguise : unless the theory be true, and tluit 
Ood is the author of it, by what standard ^an one 
judge ? If one looketh upon evil as a negative of 
God, and as a thing which hath generated itself with- 
out his permission and desire, where shall be db- 
covered the arguments that the time will ever eome 
vrhen good vdfi subdue it? * 

How long, saith the waiting spirit, wiB it be before 
God will rid himself of the curse that hath fixed itself 
upon him ? 

The spirit of Maleia, as it were, fainteth within 
him, as he refiecteth on the liberty he taketh to dikh 
bourse thus Ughtiy of the purposes of Him to whom 
was discovered the end from the beginning, and who 
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Imt needed to say, ^' Let there be light, and there was 
li^t ^ — the purposes of Him who doeth his will in 
the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of 
earth, whose hand none stajeth, or saith, What doest , 
ifaou? Maleia attributeth aU to Him ^to whom be 
gloiy, and dominion, and power forever;" for, as the 
a^ndoe hath it, ^^ as it was in the beginning, -is now, 
and ever shall be, worid without end." 

^Allelujah! the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth." 

Hie night drawe^ near, fri^[id, and we must go to 
oar homes. I wiU discourse with thee again on the 
moRow, if thou desirest it, and I will then show thee 
more of the application of mj theory ; for the turn of 
our discourse to-day hath been of such a temper that 
mndi tia^ hath beei employed but to define the 
bounds and lines of the sdieme. 

Edwin. Maleia, I thank you kindly for your in- 
' teresd^ discourse. You have succeeded in entertain- 
ii^ me well, and have awakened in me a desire to 
foUow out your thoughts to their termination. To 
offer yon money alone would but poorly remunerate 
you for the service you have rendered. 

I promise you anew a candid heart and an accom- 
panying disposition. You shall be no loser as far as 
money is concerned, or what money will procure. 
We will resume our theme again on the morrow, as 
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jou propose. I wUl call for.jou at jova house. If 
you saj it, we will now start for home* Take my 
arm, and I will escort you to jour eot* Tiie sUxM 
has nearly ceased, and for the monow we hare prog* 
nostics of a pleasant day* I shall be at your house 
betimes in the morning* '^ 

Phelim, $alutei them on the stoop. That half crown 
you gave me at dinner. £h, Mateia I Do tMngs by 
halves — that ain't parliamentary* 

Mal|:ia. Thou fox* Thou art hinting for more 
money. I know thee well, and wiU say to thee that 
if thou talkest again in the kind of humor thou didst 
at dinner, thou Wilt not fare weUL Dost thou not 
know that thou shouldst not discourse so as beareth 
hardly on any one nt a ti^e, unless thou art desired 
to do so? However, I will not diide thee; I will 
only say to thee that thou art well paid already* 

Phelim. Well paid already t How much it it 
worth to hear me talk when I am dmred U^ aa you 
say? 

Maleia. I cannot tdl thee* Wit is not often sold, 
but it Cometh out o£ its own inclination; and if thou 
art rewarded by receiving money theref<^, thou art 
lucky, for wit is not an article of traffic* 

Phelim. Well, how much is it worth to have ma 
keep still then ? 
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Ualei^ Somedmes half a crown. 

PfiBi;iic. WeHy Tm gmng to klep still sometimes ; 
DOW gire me the money; 

Malfja> Thou art a witty dog, Phelim ; we shall 
meet you fnll oft* Grood night 

Edwin. I presume Fhelim will meet with favcHr 
diniBg the evening for he will have many friends in 
the bar room to af^plaud his speeches. 

Malxh. Not he ; for at ni^tfaU he hieth to his 
home early. He is a ooward of no mean water, 
and would tremble of fright to encounter a man in the 
hi^wajy even if he but inquire <^ him the way to 
Birmmgham, fi^ cowards are mightily moved by the 
voice of a stranger. As Agrippa and Cardan argue, 
^ Fear maketh our hnagination conceive when it list- 
eth ; it inviteth the devii to come to us, and it ^rraii« 
nizeth over the affections and fentasy more than all 
Other affections, especially in the dark." 

This power, when manifested in one that is scared* 
although it be produced unconsciously to the person 
who exerciseth it,, yet it produceth in him also a sort 
of shook or start, whieh tendeth to rile up the bladi^ 
chdier in his sjrstem, and thereby createth a sort of 
affinitative sensation in him, although he be inhocent 
of aaj chai^ to molest or rile up the choler in the 
other ; and thereby is engendered a sort of alarm of 
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apirits in both, even ir&en no cause existeth f(»r dis- 
oomfort in either ; tor this cause, when an old -wixnan 
jawneth, the children about her yawn ako, as if by 
magic; and the same thing often happeneth in like 
manner to grave men, for when one yawneth, anoth^, 
as if at a signal, dodi likewise, and then another, and 
another, till the disease be communicated to all m the 
assembly — albeit in &e case, nature doth not, wiUiout 
the provoking and invitation, crave the service. 
- When one scrapeth a hard metal, as a pan or file, 
it maketh others to think their teeth are being in« 
jured ; and also if (me eateth a lemon in the pres* 
cnce of another, the view thererf causeth water to flow 
to his mouth. 

But we are near my house, and our discourse for 
the day hath well nigh ended. There lieth the dog. 
He knoweth well that the time is near at hand for 
his master to arrive. Wilt thou not go in with me ? 
Thou shalt meet with good dxeer and hospitality. 

Edwin. I thank you kindly, lid^eia ; but I think 
I win rather continue to my lodgings, as the day is 
ahpeady so far spent. I should but intrude on the 
night if I tarried longer. I shall call in the morning, 
and till then will reflect much on what you have said. 
I shall ponder well the thoughts of to^y. Good 
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night, Maleia. I hope you will repose well, and in 
the morning will find jonrself refreshed. 

Maleia. The same wish, friend, to thee. I be- 
apeak for thee a night of rest. May thy sleep be 
aweet, ^for as waking hurteth, so sleep helpeih and 
refresheth the man, and must be procured either by 
nature or art, for it fittteneth and moisteneth the body, 
concocteth and helpeth digestion.** The poet saith, — 

*< Sleep ! rMt of things; pleMing deitj ! 
Peace to the troubled soul, which cares do crndfy, 
Weary bodies refresh and moUiiy." 



Good night, my boy, good by. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

ThX COITTXBSATIOV BBTWBSir KaLBIA AND EOWIV WHf 
SUMSD, IN WHICH THB PBILOBOPHT OV MaLSIA*! Th» 
OBT IS SXPLAIMBD AlTD AFPLIED. 

Edwin* 

I AM happy to meet 70% Father Maleia. A good 
monung to you. I am happy to find yoa as well 
aa you appear to be. Did you rest quietly through 
the night? 

Maleia. I am quite as happy to meet thee, frieac^ 
this morning. I am well, and thank thee for exer^ 
cising thy kind solicitation in my behalf. Is it well 
with thee this morning? and did the darkness of last 
night bring with it the rest thy young body required ? 
Thou dost not look fi^h, this morning, as youth ci 
thine age are wont to look. Ha, ha t I know full weQ 

(79) 
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the cause thereof: our discourse of yesterdajr em- 
ployed thy mind fall too long, for I ween it was the 
source of thy meditation at a time when thou shouldst 
have been in the arms of a refreshing sleep. Thou 
canst net bear to meditate inteasdy fbr all the honis 
of the day, and then extend the same mto those of the 
night. Speak ; tell Mi^ia ; dothrhe not utter words 
of truth? 

Edwin. You judge rightly, Haleia; for most of 
the hours of the night a strange wakefulness came 
i^f^r me, and i^eep was a stranger to my eyelids ; yet 
tts a whole I feel refreshed, and am well. 

Maleia. When thou art old, like Maleia, thou 
wilt judge as he judgeth, and will use thy reason ; fw 
if thou wouldst make the most of thy life, thou shouldst 
iiare evety thing done at its proper time. If thou 
Wimldst use the day as best thou mi^st, thou shouldirt 
manage to sleep well at night * 

That to reflect on the things done in the day is 
pleasant is no accuse for thee. Thou must sleep at 
the proper time, release the grasp thy mind hath upon 
the things of the day, and res^ thyself to the grand 
restorer of nature. I know full well that to lie in bed 
and reflect is a pleasant pastime, and some, at times, 
kdttlge in it as a choice recreation for a livelong day ; 
but the practice is not good, for^ as a whole, it didledi 
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dm qpirits and maketh them to move slow and mekn- 
oholj* It hatk long been a scheme of the physician 
to disoover new inducers of sleep rather than those 
tot provoke wakeAUness, albeit all well know that the 
latter be a pleasant and desiraUe pastime. 

If all the sayings that have been uttered by them 
m regard to it should be gathered together in one 
book, the volume would outvie in bulk the hugest 
book in the Bodleian^ or in any coUectwn that hath 
ft any time existed* 

The common cauticms may be summed up as fol- 
lows : ^ He that deepeth in the daytime, or that ex* 
isteth in suspense and fear, or that be in any way 
troubled in mind, or goeth to bed with a full stom- 
ach, may never hope for quiet rest at night;" and 
it continueth to urge a place of retirement and quiet, 
fer ^ he that is not accustomed to noises can but poorly 
bear them, and he that desireth rest should go to a 
noiseless place^" fi>r, as another saith, *^ inns and such 
Uke troublesome places be not for sleep. One crieth 
mA * Ostler,' and another caUeth < Tapster ; * one crieth 
out and singeth, another shouteth and haUooeth.'' 

Ficinus commendeth sweet music Jobertus ad« 

Tiseth one to read some pleasant book till sleep over- 

taketh him, or if convenient, to lie in hearing of the 

music of a pleasant brook, or in the absence of this, in 

6 
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a l^laoe wbere the ear maj be cihahned hj tlie somid 
of water as it oonstantly dro|^peth muaieally finom mm 
▼estel into miother. 

Banzoyius wcmld hare one, whan in « waking states 
arise up out.of Ms bedand walk for a tim^f e^en. tf H 
be in tlie mijdst of tbe nig^t ; or if it be in the winter, 
to walk about the chamber till he be cold, and then 
return to his bed agun* Above all-*— and the ease 
is thi^— -avoid reflecting at all on thj. doings in the 
day, for this custom is fraught with more misdiief tluai 
all others. 

Ennius writeth truly to Homer when he saithy ^ As 
a dog dreameth of a hare, so do men on soch subjects 
as they thought of last.^ And TuUy dedareth, >< For 
the most' part, our speeches in tibe daytime cause our 
fimtasy to woik up<»i the like in our sleep.'* It is re- 
lated of Ftdemy, King <^ Egypt, that he was oftmi 
tr<|abled in hke manner, and that he demanded of the 
nineteenth of his seventy interpreters ^ what would 
make a man sleep well in the night ;" when the inter- 
preter replied, ^ The best way is to have divine and 
celestial meditations, and to use honest actions in ih% 
daytime.** 

Vives was informed well in this matter, and he won 
dered how sdioolmen could ideep quietly in the m^td^ 
or walk in the dark, they had sudi monstrous quea- 
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tiMi pfopdtmded to ttam, and tboughi of sach terrible 
Batten all dayhmg* 

- These are the vulgar causes and remedies ; but I 
wffl not dtscoarse to thee of what more properly per- 
laineth to the realm of medieine. Thou hast ezperi- 
eoeed a part of what the masters quoted have said,' 
and it wMl be happj ibr thee if thou canst at all timer 
^vest thjsetf of thy thoughts when thou shouldst do 
it I am glad to hear thee saj thou feelest well to- 
day, for I am disposed to further enlighten thee by 
discourse on the great sulyect we yesterday but began 
to contemplate. 

It may, perchance, be well for thee to^ay to re» 
dgn thy mind to some light recreiition, and wait until 
the morrow for the entertainment proposed. How- 
ever, I will not care to advise thee ; thou knowest thy- 
self well, and if thou desirest it, I will proceed. It is 
an adage of no mean conception which ^viseth one 
to ^strike while the iron is hot," and I conceive it 
would be well to dispose the same words in another 
relation, so as to render them to mean that one should 
also keep the iron hot while he striketh. 

If one desireth to make the image of a coin on a 
piece of cky, he knoweth well that he must press the 
coin thereon while the earth is yet moist and pliable ; 
80 he that would unpart instruction to another must 
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Uttempt the task while the mind is yet moistened by 
flowing spirits of cheer and hum<»r, for the mind is 
made susceptible of impression by reason of expecta- 
tion and desire. 

The first thoughts of a mind on a subject show it 
to be at that time, of all others, the most pliable ; and 
when it is at first exercised thereby, it is disposed to 
permit itself to be directed in its operations so that its 
amdusions thereafter may be of the same ni^ure of 
iSbe power that exercised it 

I will not philosophize to thee further on this pointy 
for the occasion doth not require it ; but I will rather 
proceed to discourse on our subject of yesterday. I 
will now try and illustrate to thee how it happeneth 
to be that eyil is but the opposite of good, and that it 
is needed to give identity to it If thou rememberesty 
tills was my solution of the problem. 

To sit under this tree is perchance well ; but as the 
ground is still damp because of the storm of yesterday, 
we had better go to the house, where for a short time 
we will discourse on a single point which tendeth well 
to illustrate the philosophy of my theory. 

Dido, thou art a good dog, and shalt hare thy break- 
hsL Thy tail waggeth lustily, and I know full well 
that if thou couldst speak, thou wouldst chide me for 
the delay. It Is well for thee that thy highest idea w 
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lb eat, and drink, and sleep. Do not leap and frisk 
80 fbriouslj ; then dost bespatter tlie mud on my friend i 
lie careth for thee, and knoweth that thoa art ghA\ 
bnt he doth not need thj gyrations to aid him in thi 
discernment of thy pleasnre. 

Edwin. For how long a time have you enjoyed 
the possession of Dido, Makia? 

Maleia. Company is a choicer word to me, friend^ 
than possession, for Dido is no slave to be possessed 
and owned, for Maleia is against servitude and slavery 
of all kinds, even though it be but that of a dog ; and 
to peruse the strange books that the fair authoresses 
call Uncle Tom's Cabin, and Ida May, moveth th^ 
very soul within me. They discourse well of th6 
servitude of American slaves, and they lay bare, and 
t>pen to view, the elements of the dark and pagan 
scheme. 

I love to meditate on great and noble America; but 
the mighty picture is tinted sombre and deep in many 
of its parts, and the canvas is stained even to the 
other side, in that the painter, for the sake of truth, 
liath been compelled to delineate the great and sol- 
emn fact, that although it boasteth of republicanism 
and liberty, yet to every six of all its children exist- 
eth another, which it admitteth to be a servile and 
abject slave. And more : it maketh laws to so con 
tinue the dreadful scheme till the end of time. 
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Haleia at thnes weepeth Intteilj f<Mr what he esteem- 
eHi hi8 dear America, in that she hath no spot on all 
her fiiir domain where the poor and tremblmg fitg^tiYe 
may, for even a night, rest his weary bones ; but who^ 
if he may chance bat to escape from his bcmdage, fear* 
eth and trembleth till he hath removed himsdf en- 
tirely from the soil over which ih& mighty stars and 
(Stripes wave. 

He looketh upon the eo^fe, bat he seeth in it no pal- 
ladium f(Hr him. He hasteneth himself while it y^t 
be night, and the only stars that be f<nr help to 
him are those which look oat like gems from the 
throne of God, and all the stripes that have a power 
to hhn are those which be channelled into the flesh of 
his own back. 

He fleeth as best he may till he hath earned welt a 
better guard of his sacred liberty than any princely 
eagle, or sainted Protestant Bible. He knoweth *no 
rest till he be on the soil guarded by the British lion, 
and a Catholic cross. Alas, that he must make the 
remove, and the un&ir exchange I Alas for humaur 
ity, that some must carry with them, even to their 
graves, the carcasses of the dead forms and supersti- 
tions of the past I 

I love America ; and, because of my love for hei^ 
when she so erreth I bitterly weep. Alas, that she 
so mistakethi 
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But in my STmpathj I have wandered far from the 
subject thou propoundest to me when thou askest the 
age of Dido. He will be twelve years old at Michael- 



I have entertained him from the time when he was 
but a small and helpless pup ; and he hath entertained 
Maleia for quite as IcHig a time. Of all the animals 
one can enjoj, the dog claimeth attention the first. 
He is a friend to us when we need him most, and will 
stand bj us till the last. He followeth his master 
unwittingly to his grave, and he continueth to lie 
there, and, with the angels that watch over the spirit 
dl his master, he remaineth till his own life goeth out 
of his body ; and when the flesh hath at last departed 
from his bones, they still lie there and whiten beside 
the grave till they be no more. 

There is nought on earth like that, for he sticketh 
closer than a brother, and is nearest to us when he be 
needed the most, because of trouble that existeth. 

Some one hath conceived the good illustration, that 
human friends be like shadows ; they be most promi- 
nent and real when the sun of prosperity shineth the 
brightest ; but, like the shadows of the material world, 
they leave iis when the clouds of adversity be round 
about Not so with the dog. A fair authoress, of 
worthy £Etme and renown, saith of him, — 
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" He is that good and graeious thing. 
That rare appendage to a king — 
A friend that nerer played the ilaye." 

Here is meat for thee, Qido. Eat thy fill, and Ibcll 
bask in the sun, as thou art often well pleased to do. 

I ween, friend, thou hast not yentured oat without 
atij breakfast ; if it so happeneth, however, that thoii 
hast, or if thy walk hath made thee have eravings 
for more, thou shalt be supplied. Although my ^^re 
be plain, and but seldom garnished with sweet herbs, 
still it is wholesome and nutritious. Teke this dudr^ 
and make the things oi mj cot thine own. 

I will cook eggs for thee, if thou wilt but eat them) 
or thou mayst have hare broiled, if it will please 
thee better ; for, after thou partedst with me last nighty 
a hare came out of his bed in the woods, and Dido 
interrupted his journey and confused his brain till I 
took him a prisoner. He is well dtessed, and I caa 
prepa]:e him easily. 

Edwin. My kind and hospitable father, I assure 
you I am not in the least degree in wan| of food 
Your kindness, added to' the happy description you 
give of the wholesomeness of your food, togetUer 
with the neatness and facility with which you, doubt^ 
less, prepare it, would, at any time but the present, 
almost convince me that I was really hungry ; but, foit 
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this time, I will decline. I thank jon for your kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

Maleia. Thou decidest rightly when thou re- 
quest food, if thj nature doth not crave it If a thing 
18 not needed, it is an encumbrance, and so remaineth 
till sock tune as it be either removed or is demanded 

I must be excused by thee for a few moments 
while I go to my cows and unloose them, so that they 
may stray abroad and regale themselves on the 
fresh grass that the rain hath so much enlivened. I 
will return to thee soon, and will continue our dis- 
course, albeit till now we have wandered &r from 
what we proposed to discuss ; yet I must go for the 
time ; for we should, leave nothing to take care of 
itfelf without first putting it in possession of the power 
todoit . 

A little labor, at times, expended in the right placey 
laveth what a man already hath, and contributeth to 
extend the domain of his possessions ; as, for exam* 
plcy when one planteth trees he commenceth a career 
of gain i for they will grow while he sleepeth. 

Amuse thyself till I return as best thou canst 
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CHAPTEE II. 

AfFLICATION of THB ThsOBT BT iLLUSTBATiaNS OF ITS 

Pbibcifuds. 

Maxbia. 

WE are now at last prepared, and I wiM illnstrald 
to thee my theory how that evil makedi good 
what it is, as I thought to do long ere this ; and first, 
I must lay down the scheme, that thou mayst observe 
all the lines and inclinations thereof, and thereby be 
die better prepared to understand the things ^e eye 
oi thy mind shall be called to look upon, as it journey- 
ed in the thcnroughfares therec^; for he that goeth in 
tdads that he knoweth not, often getteth himself into 
ditches and Roughs, and full often he bewaileth be^ 
cause he did not, at the start, inform himself of the 
defects, and guard against the triak, thereof/ 

I shall, fbr thine enMgfatenment, take but the com- 
moner events and ideas of human life, and prove 
the theory by them ; and, as trouble of any kind is 
considered evil simply because it is trouUe, and as It 
causeth tears, I will first treat of these ; for, while one 

(90) 
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thinketh causes to be eyfl, he full often disposeth his 
mind to think — as a sort of necessity in the case- 
that results arising from action of the causes must be 
evil also. Mankind at kurge call tears evil, and a 
manifestation of sorrow, and consequent imperfection ; 
for, let tears or sorrow be provoked and engendered 
as they may, the world calleth them wrong ; and when 
one attempteth to effect, in ^e mind of such, a recon- 
ciliation, he hath the argument that his friend cannot 
see why the great Creator did not devise the schenie 
BO perfect that no die would ever need to weep. 

He lodteih through a glass darkly, and at the same 
41106 dedareth that he seeth clearly. At times, in his 
haste io raider his verdict, he barely scanneth or 
glanceth at the scheme, and then crieth out lustily, as 
one crieth when he is whipped, and dedareth that all 
is wrong and evil ; and he Uien attemj^th to convince 
those about him that he is versed in all things, and 
quoCeth the saying of old, ^ Who wtt show us any 
good?'' 

I will treat to thee of smiles and tears. They be 
oppositesvto each other^ and because of this, they will 
the better illustrate my theory. 

And first, then, of smiles, the history of which 
needeth but a short dissertation. 

Joy c(»neth to us, and playeth lightly over the 
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fitruQgs of the heart, and it sendeth out flashes of 
affectional light It discourseth sweet music, wlddi 
affinitivelj bleudeth itself into a concord of sweet 
sounds, which at last merge into the great accord 
of a spiritual hamumj ; for such dwelleth about vm 
continually,. and is the native clothes in which the 
spirit is inwrapped. 

It trippeth lightlj as air oyer the battery of 
nerves, and, like an electric current, it darteth through 
every fibre of the human system ; and, at a time lik# 
this, the being declareth himself to be happy. A 
little time existeth for him then which seemeth to 
have an identity of its own, and it appeareth to be ft 
thing having an organism of its own, with nothing 
touching it on either side. 

A strange thing is a smile, and it hath a wcmderful 
power. A smile often appeareth to him that but 
looketh at the letter as a thing of small moment; but 
it is great ; fo^it is the devdopment of a mysterious 
power witlnn, and it confirmeth its greatness by m 
wonderful language, which recognizeth a mighty power 
within to love and ^joy. Thou mayst well be in 
love with smiles if thou desirest so to be ; but thou 
mayst not at any time set over against it a tear ; nor 
shouldst thou call tears eviL 

The human world, as it hurrieth and bustleth, 
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tiSLj call them what it will. It may, if it pleaseth, 
deelare them to be the opposites of all which hath a 
power to make the heart happy and invite a weary 
ycml to rest; bat it then mistaketh, and recognizeth 
QOt the power of endurance which tears engender for 
the droojMng spirit 

Plutarch, saith ^ It is not in our power not to lament ; 
for to regain from lamenting would be to take away 
pur mercy and pity.** Declareth another of wisdom 
and greatness, ^ 'Tis a natural passion to lament and 
grieve." Seneca declumeth, ** I know not how, but 
sometimes 'tis good to be miserable in misery ; and, 
for the most part, all our grief evacuateth itself in 
tears." 

The sainted Austin saith, ^ We do not forbid men 
to grieve at all, but to grieve overmuch." The man 
who looketh upon tears as being evil, and evil only, 
standeth in a thick shadow, and the object which 
casteth the shadow is between him and the sun, and it 
hideth the sun from his view. 

To idl that ezisteth in him which is not of the earth 
earthy, Spiritual things be hid, and he hath no medium 
tiurough which he may see the significance of an 
honest tear. 

Maleia would speak well of a li^t heart and a 
happy condition ; for he liketh well a good floiir of 
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pkaaant humor and dieer ; but he adi^th it not, S 
k mmt needs be purchased at the expense ef the 
tranquOli^ of a soul in comniunion with itself» 

Thou mayst call a smile a token of existing good, 
but not a tear an omen of eril. This maj never be ; 
for Maleia discovereth good in tears. He seeth in 
them, under manj phases, a demonstration of good, 
and the ear of his spirit is at times charmed bj the 
music thej engender; fcnr tears come from deeper 
fountains than do smiles, and they discipline ani culti* 
Tate the immoi:tal elements of the inner man. 

Speak not lightlj, then, of the honest tears that be 
daily shed; for they be the language spoken by the 
heart; and, from whatever source it cometh, Ma- 
leia loveth wdl to render it into that which < is spo-^ 
ken by his own spirit. The tears that are called 
into being by the memory of eaify hopes and antid* 
pations, which the mildew of disappointment hath 
blighted ere they had borne their first blossoms ; the 
tears which come as issues of sinful lives, whic& 
argue as coming from those who have solved the 
problem of human depravity, and are now buf bearers 
of sinful memories, which fuU^ften speak to them 
of their fate, and discourse to them plaintively of a 
sparse and scanty hope which is held out to the wan* 
dering soul that & wiU find an early rest; tears in 
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&e eyes of parents who tremble with anxiety for the 
wel&re of those they loye bestof all on the earth; 
from some, alas ! that despair, and be mad beeanse of 
Imnger; and as one saith, in continuation, ^ tears 
which fall fast and dear at the bed of the dying, and 
which drop, and in what countless numbers, at the spot 
where reposeth the body of the ascended dead,**— 
Maleia loveth them all, though they come from many 
eyes, and be called intp being by many causes ; they 
but obey the mandate of the immortal spirit ; fbr they 
inform us of a power whidi he that hath not been 
deeply al&icted knoweth not of, and they are the dis- 
coverers of the inferiority of what man observeth with 
his natural vision, and the better glory of what shall 
be revealed to him when he hath put on immortality^ 
and discovereth things even as he is seen now, and 
understandeth as he is now understood. 

Thou must never permit thyself to speak dispart 
agingly of tiears, by comparing them with smiles; but 
richer employ thy mind to observe the elements which 
call each into being. Examine, as well as thou art 
al^ the *causes which invite them to be ; and then, 
after thou hast pondered wdl, determine whicb is the 
language spoken by the soul, and also which is that 
whidi oft^ proveth itself to be but a play of the 
n<9rves, or a simple flow of fantasy and humor. 
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If ihou wouldst dedde the question aright^ thod 
most pry deeper than the things thoa at first disoorer- 
est ; for a man maj be happy, he may smile, he may 
laagh outright even, and more than this, I ween, he 
may be in ecstasies, and all the nerves and cordis of 
his system be intensely strained, to ^ve information 
to otiiers of his curious condition and singular estate, 
and, after all, nothing but his senses be satisfied, and 
his gratified and animal passions be at play ; forsooth, 
even then, treachery, grovelling and mean, might be 
the prominenter feature of the hour of his history. 

But let him shed but one thoughtful tear, and thou 
mayst rest assured then that his sprit speaketh. 
Touch whatever chord of human sympathy thou 
pleasest at a time like that, and, with a mighty power, 
it will continue its vibrations forever. Thou but 
makest it repeat its allegiance to what is good, the 
lowness and inferiority of a simple instinct, and the 
better estate of intellect and reason. 

Maleia seeth a beauty in smiles, but a worth and a 
power in tears. 

If one perverteth the gift, the act constituteth a sin, 
and of that he diooseth not to speak now. But he 
hath spoken the thoughts which his own bndn con* 
oeiveth, and hath attempted to show Ihee, although 
the world thmketh tears to be evil, and would 
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iiMtead kave an estate of the body and mind which 
QjEHiId giKienite hot tmDes, that it mistaketh ; for jt 
needeth the tears to make the smile« what one would 
have them to be* 

The 978tem needeth tears to speak the language 
of the spirit, as the bodj needeth the nerves to dis- 
course the language of that ; for a man at times crieth 
for joj, as well as laugheth; for if the joy be intense 
in dfi^g^ree, it reacheth down into his very spiriti and 
he weepeth outrightp even as he doth when he hath 
lost a treasure in which his soul delighted ; and the 
tears he sheddeth then are words spoJcen by the spirit 
itself I will not tire thy' mind with a further appli- 
catioo, but will leave thee to follow out the concep- 
tiiHis to their bearings. We wiU now, for a short time, 
gp out into nature, and I ween the things we there 
behold will help us to refresh our minds with the 
grant truth that ^all are but parts of one stupen- 
dous whole, whose body nature is, and God the 
•oul.'' 

Ei>wiN. Your discourse, Maleia, is truly instruc- 
tive as well as entertaining to me, and I begin to 
learn that my inei^rience in the things which make 
up the exterior of human life has been, as yet, used to 
but little purpose; and I think I am warranted in 
paying, that to-day, for the first time in my life, I have 
7 
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ffiscovered a degree of wordi and good in tesrsi LBce 
otiiera, I have ahrajs been dbposed to tomUief idl 
that has a power to make the heart aad as being one 
of absolute eyil, and when its degree of intensi^ lias 
been snch as to demand tears, those yerj tears, I had 
ahnost said, I have recognised as a ttanifeststidii ef 
evil. 

Hiat tears maj be a language of the apirit, I 
have never before conceived. Ton talk as one wiio 
has mecBtated much; and, aHhoagfa I eannot.jet see 
through the veil which hems me in, I think, yea, I 
am sure, that the light jour theory of the xnoblend of 
evil may reflect will, in time, dispel it, and make feat 
me a new spiritual heaven, in whidi mj sf^t wffl be 
pleased to dwell. Pardon me, friend Maieia, ht my 
anticipations ; let me urge, in excuse, that they spring 
fixmi the breast of but an nndisc^lined youth. I hc^ 
in time to be versed in the sdenoe of human Bfb as 
I think you are versed. 

The walk you propose will gratify me well, and I 
will accompany you with pleasure. Dido appears to 
know the tenor of our conversation, and is stretcl&ig 
himself as if to prepare to go with us. Dido, do you 
wish to go? 

Malbia. I will not descant at length mi thy re- 
fined and delicately conceived thoughts, for I trust we 
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kfiow each otli^ fall welL We will walk out, and 
Dkb shall go with us, for he putteth himself on the 
alert at anj gesture of one whose movements savor 
of joamejiog, and he at times ^ppeth for delight, 
and furiously waggeth his tail, at a small signal that 
jfidiBeth him to think he may ga 

We need food before we start, that we may walk 
well ; for as I said to thee yesterday, nothing so well 
disposeth the temper of one as wholesome food. I 
diseovar in the west, behind ^e cottage, a cloud { and 
of a ktad which I f^it loo w^ betokeneth rain. It 
may prove but a short shower, for as the wind cometh 
from that quarter, ^ hath no great power to stir the 
elements mto a etorm of long duratiim. We will eat 
om londi, and perchance by the time we are prepared 
for our joumey the clouds may either determine them* 
selves into a form of which we may the better judge 
of their durati<m, m* else they may dissolve and pass 
away. Or if there be a shower even, we may per> 
cbaace turn it to a good account while it lasteth* 
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A Showkb. — Malbia 2>isoouBiBf nrnmn iir aaoASD 

TO TUB PHUiOftOESr ow HIS XHsamT, 







Maleia. 

UB meal is now ^ided ; and as we are regaled, 
and ready f<Mr our joumejt W€ wiU look to tlie 
weather onoe more. 

Ebwin. I think, for the present at least, that our 
prospects are poor; What saj jou, Mal^ ? 

Halbia. I anticipate thou art right. We maj 
not well venture oat soon, for the douds roU them- 
selves fast, in thick and heavy folds, over the horiaon. 
They lodL angrily down upon us, and in sad and 
gloomy darkness they are mantling the slgr. How 
swifUy they are moving yonder over the old mill I 
They have hung their veil over the splendid sky of 
the morning; but we will not despmr, for the sun 
9hineth Inightly behind them stilL These dianges 
in the natural world, my son, are so dosely inter- 
woven into the inddents of human life that they seem 
at times to be to us a portion of life itselfl 

(WHO 
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How often man mistaketh! He loveth sniMbine, 
and he feeleth safe but under that He ealleth stonna 
evil, and all events like this spectres of ilL The id* 
«pired writer weU saith when he declareth that ^ man 
walketh in a vain shadow." How short sighted he is t 
Not alone to darken the sky, and make him that look* 
eth upon k sad, is the sky thus daricened, for with the 
grandeur of its power it calleth up within him the 
feelings which lie the deepest in his breast 

A sc^ie like this cometh not of small caai^s, and it 
may be to him who will bi:^ listen to its storjr ^a savor 
of life unto life." How august is this scene ! Nature 
in all her parts taketfa oogmnmoe thereof. ]^w im- 
mortal is the silence of the hour ! and lo<^ thou «t the 
^Nurfnl gust of wind that neareth us from the lahe ! 
and now at Uiat might j ga^ whidi^'with a fearful 
power, sweepedi over the whole main ! Dust loadeth 
the air. The old oak yonder, with its aged compan* 
ions of the ferest, straineth and bendeth from its base. 

Edwin. How wildly that lightning leaps from doad 
to doud, Maleia I What a mighty change from an 
hour ago— and how quick ! It seems too strange to 
be true. And then the thunder — how unrestrained 
it rolls over all I Hiere is the lightning again — how 
freakishly it plays cm the inky i^y ! 

Maleia. Thou art right That lightning doth 
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lotp'wfld and ftee> foi' Ood luUih made it so ta do. 
Agmik tbe ndglity thtmder oometli ; a powetfid hair 
linage if speakeih ; it rerealetli an awfiil powelr. Boor 
BIdo is alannedy albeit be batb nerer been bann^ bjp 
ibe electric cmrent. He winkeih bis eyes wben fbe 
g^are ei tbe ligbtning flittetb itself into tbem. 

Tbere cometb the rain. See, on yOfkler hBkl It 
seared usy and is now at tbe brook* How wotorci- 
fuUj it at tbis mdm^t introdoSoetb itself and is min- 
gled witb its waters I And b^re*— *it ariiveiii at our 
Tory door. How it caosetb tbe 1^at<& of tbe roof to 
traoble in every part! 

Edwin. See, Maleia I Tbe li^btnkgistrikes tliat 
tree ;' it s|4its U ; it bas fidlen — in one sboH liKMnent. 
I almost tremble &r oorselves. Are tbere no petcia.'* 
' tions we mlEij take to make us more deonre ? 

Maleia* Fear not, n^ son. I ween ihaa will 
not be banned. I bove looked ^ipon a sc^e IHse liiis 
many times ; and I confess to ibee I love to look at 
Nature wben sbe tbns labcHretb. 

Tbe eartb is ^x>ded and drencbed m every pore ; 
bat tbere must soon be a subsiding, for if nun desoend-p 
etb in great sbowers, it cannot so contmiie long; £at 
ibe barder it laboretb tbe sooner it spendeUt its lc»roe ; 
and at last, by an over-exercise of its own pow^, it 
cbmpelletb itself to be gentle ; and after tbis, if it be 
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l^le to labor at all, it doth so but in a tame maimer, 
and thus remiadeth U9 well of the great trials in the 
world withi9 ; for as an author hath it, of storms which 
exist there, ''if they be Igpg, thej be but light; if 
grievous, they cannot last ; " and Tully saith, "' That 
which is necessary cannot be grieTous," and the adage 
urgeth, ''That which cannot be cured must be en- 
dured." 

Edwik. I think, Maleia, there is a change in the 
diower already ; do you not ? 

Malbta^ I do. Soon it will have passed, and we 
ihaU have learned another lesson : this mighty ef* 
fori of nature was for some purpose, for it never ex- 
eiteth itself thus to no end* Clouds are not made as 
a simple chariot in which rideth the storm, nor nmply 
as a mantle for the lightning, nor an alembic for the 
tbitfider; but they serve the higher purpose of en- 
ligfaDening the human soul ; and dost thou not already 
discover its power moving the waters within thee ? 
• Those powers, when thou sat thyself down to eat, 
ware dormant within thee* Dost thou not realize 
now,.that, when the morning came to thee so tranquil, 
its very commonness made thee thoughtless and dull ? 
'fbon wast not so when thou gaeedst upon the an- 
gry sky. 
, I saw the spirit moving within thee, and at last thou 
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gayest Tent to it, as the lightning splk the tree, and 
asked Maleia to inform thee of steps to tid^e W ftn> 
ther safety. Thou wast fiillj arpnsed when the de- 
ments were most in motion, and ert we knew oi ^ 
diange, we were both actors in the drama oors^es. 

The discourse pronoonced by agitated nature, whidi 
was throbbing in eyery pore, was replete with responses 
spoken by our own spirits. We observed it not, bat 
every flash of Ughtning, when it was released from 
the clouds of the early part <^ the storm, %hted up 
all that was immortal in us, and as the thunder rc^ed 
over the mighty main, the music of our spirits bl^ided 
into it, and a splendid harmony r^ned over alL But I 
will now, for the present, leave to thee the lessons and 
uses of this seeming evil, the storm, and in doe tisM, 
ere the sun' of to«day setteth, will refer to it again, for 
it answereth well to illustrate our theory, and I witt 
see to it, for thy good, that the application be OMde. 

I have spoken to thee of this storm as an evil, &it 
such the world considereth it to be. We had pmr- 
posed to walk out when the rain commenced ; but m^ 
stead we are confined within the walls of this small 
cottage. 

These things serve to remind me of two opposing 
forces in the world, and they be what are by the race 
termed success and d^cat; and while the storm is 
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idbiUaBg^ and ike doods are moving off, I will discourse 
to thee of those powers, as ihej be well to our pur* 
posC) and will be all the more familiar'to us, inas- 
mo^ as we have to^y been defeated in our plans. 

I wfll begin by saying to thee, as an opening of the 
Aiieouree,' that what a man desireth, he will labor for, 
and will tell thee he hath succeeded, at a time when he 
haitk obtained that br which he labored ; and to him, 
then, £K>m the point at which he standeth, all things 
appear welL But when one diseours^th thus of suo- 
eeis, and placeth as an opposite the term defeat, dotk 
he always judge rightly ? Man calleth a defeat an 
evil, and tkinketh he wodd at all times succeed in 
obtaining all he desireth ; and unless this be done oon« 
iiaiiidly, and without break or hinderance, he crieth out 
kecause of a seemmg eviL The case, I ween, needeth 
no descant in detail ; fer thou knowest well that the 
shortsightedness of man, which go^ to make up so 
large a portion of hk nature, is an irrefutable argu- 
meii^ in the case, that, as a necessity, there must come 
issues whidi at times conflict with each other. 

To some men of the human family will come suc- 
cess, and the same act will be to another but a defeat. 
A mighty triun^h at Waterloo or Mexico existed but 
at the expense and cost of 0{^>06ite forces ; and who 
but the God of battles decideth rightly in which were 
the elements of a true and desirable success ? 
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One speaketh of defeat in battle, and another «elleth 
of saoeess ; and thus, to the outward fbmkj exist iaraes 
Whtdi conflict ; but when one testeth the scheme hf 
the measure of truth and right, doth he not diseorer 
that to the race of man, when he considereth him to 
be the organism that he is, no wrong is done, and 
no real eril existeth? 

But when Malda standeth on ground lik« this, one 
oometh and boisterouslj demeanedi himself, as if to 
chase him away ; for he Tociferateth and demandeth 
of him a reason why there should be in the sdieme a 
first demand for any battle at all ; and he oon^ueth 
to urge and dedaim, that the power which created at 
first, if it be infinite, could, if it would haye done so^ 
have left uncreated any elements that could ever be 
exercised and organized into a power that would be 
padfled but with battle, or in unhapjMuess to dther of 
the parties that ccmtendeth. 

Maleia standeth his ground, and armeth himself 
with sense and reason, and he then repMeth, diai if 
his opponent urgeth his pUloeophy, that he hereby 
assumeth that there was either an imperfectioB at 
first, or that one hath been created since, natfaer of 
which can be true ; for^ if the latter be true, then it 
maketh of necessity the former one to be true alio i 
and if it be urged that the former be true, then it 
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I 
flwdketh the deputed evil a good; for eyil is.bnt a 
tiling agaiostkWy as made by God; and if God'slaws, 
wbiob he made at, &c8t, be imperfect^ then they be 
Toid, and if one bat transgreraeth a null and Yoid law, 
he doth no. evil ; and if he doth any thing at all, and 
it be not evil, then he doth good. The great geolo- 
ger Hitchcodcy althmigh he be one learned wdl in 
Ihei^reat lawa of nature and those o( its God, yet he 
fti^eth that evil be absolute, and that it will to eter- 
nity triumph over good ; yet, at time^ he shuddereth 
lit t)ie thoi^t, and attempteth to diacoyer a good in 
its mission ; and, at |i meditation like this, he saith of 
evil, ** I incline to the opinion that the true answer to 
t^is question is, that the evil is permitted that thereby 
a greater good may be secured to the universe ; " and 
he continueth, in another place, to deekre that '^ this 
woiid is adapted to sinful and fallen beings, rather 
than to those that be perfect in holiness and happi- 
ness.'' He argueth well for a time fot truth ; but he 
proveth himself only at times an exception to the rest 
of the race to which he belongeth ; for the. larger part 
see no good ever to ecMoie of evil ; and how presump- 
tooufii they, be! for, seeing as through a glass darkly, 
they dedare that they see dearly, even to the end of 
the mighty scheme. 
Epwnr. Your conversation, Maleia, pleases me 
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mtich* There are a few. lines eonceired hj the poet 
Pope that seem to oonyej joar idea inelj. May I 
not call them to jour mind^ they so well illostn^ 
your point? I refer to the part of his ^ Essay on 
Man," %here he says, ^In hnman works, though 
labored on with pain," &c. 

Maleia. I like thy tact and discrimination, for I 
tliscover that thou hast the thread of my discourse in 
thy brain. Go on and recite the poem, for I like the 
sentiments well. Contiaue and recite further. 

EbWik. I win do so ; the sentiments they contain 
accord well with your philosophy. 

** In human works, though labored on with i>ain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In Qod*Bf mie single can its end produce, 
Tet wrrw to second too tomt otker use ; 
So man, who l^ere seemt principal «kni«. 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown; 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 
Tis but a part we see, and not a iHiole.'' 

Maleia. That is well said, and it beareth weM 
and with directness on our present discourae. To 
illustrate the truth that orer against all great princi- 
ples of action ezisteth a good that is greater than aO 
the seeming evil that ever dwelleth with it, <me need 
but scan the pages of history^ 
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Belisfe ht hath read hmg, he will fall in with the 
oondkioii of Joseph, incarcerated in a pit which was 
digged by other sons of his own £iither ; and, a« he 
^ontiiMieth the peniMl, he would be iafonned of the 
oygfatj gnti ci' Jacob when he tremblinglj un£>lded 
the coat of his lost son. Jos^h loved his &ther, and 
he wanted to be with him ; but, for a time, there came 
defeat Frmn whatsoever pcnnt one maj stand and 
Tiew it, he discovereth nought but true and great 



The seeming defeats made the success which came at 
last all the mightier, and gave to it all the zest it had. 
Let him now, for a moment, sit down and reflect upon 
the scenes which followed, and he soon arouseth him- 
self, and is alarmed at the account of the awful visions 
of Pharaoh, and is onlj calmed in his s]Hrit when he 
informeth himself^of the interpretations sa wonderful 
and grand. He deKgbteth himself to think of the 
crowning of the new Egyptian kin^ and as he think- 
eth of the famine at the house of Jacob, he comforteth 
himself with the thought of the plentj of com in the 
king's gamers, and he saith within himself, The family 
will not die, fw soon the veil will be taken away, and 
the scheme will be pictured on the canvas as the 
great Artist designed it should be. As one museth 
.thus, he seeth a good in all, and one that is greater 
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and more enduriiig Umb liie most pemmneot ftm 
tiiat evil maj ever take. 

Or, if he<;oiititiQeth to doabt fltiM, if lie b«t fbHour 
bittoiy, he readetk of Christ, of his triids and seen^i^ 
continuous defeats s but be also leaneth at last of his 
triumphant death and his sucoessful resurrection ; of 
his wonderful i^peaiing and glorious ascension. JM 
any one army, if he jdeaseth, in a Tast armj, afi the 
mighty defeats tiiat have ever come to man, aoden 
the opposite field arrayeth itself, in numbers co«iillfl« 
and grand, the opposite good. 

A man always supposeth thai his own lot is havder 
than that of any other. ** Every man," satth Seaedk, 
^thinketh his own burden the heavier" One d»> 
sireth health, and thinketh it evil if he ever be sick or 
ill disposed ; yet experience proveth that to be nek or 
ill is not adefeat, as die world understandeth tira tenH 
defeat to mean. 

Angelus Politianus had a totter running cooHmh^ 
ally in his nose, which was annoying because of its 
ill odor in company ; yet it is said of Inm, that he 
was ^eloquent and pleasmg more thm other men of 
his time.** Saith an author, ^Sid^ness and diseasea 
trouble many, but without a caoae, for it may be ftr 
the good of their souls. Flesh reMleth against tiie 
sjnrity and that which hnrteth one often helpeth the 
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etber.** ^ Sidmess is the mother of modesty; it pot- 
teth OS in mind of our mortality* She pnlledi us by 
the ear, and makedi ns to know owndresJ* Fltny 
calleth it the '^svm of all philosophy if we oould but 
perform that in onr health which we promise in sick- 
ness." Ghrysostom dedahneth, ^ Fair or foul means 
eannot oontain nsi yet a little sickness will ecnreet 
and amend ns.** Thus mueh finr m«i*s opinions of 
sickness. As I shall treat of this more at length by 
and by^ I will leaVe it for the i»esent, and speak for- 
ther of men's opinieiis which make them to call tfaev 
lot harder than that of all othen. 

Some tiiixdc it to be a defect and an evil to be 
bom crooked or deformed in body-— as to be blind, 
or deaf, or lame, and such lyke^ Plutarch dedareth, 
^ Beauty and honesty seldom dwdl together;'* and if 
this be true, then evil, and not good, is stamped on 
every thing the Creator pronounced yery good at the 
beginning. 

But history telleth another story than this, for it 
eoiivinoeth us that the greatest men of the world have 
been what the world calleth imperfect; and if the the- 
ory be urged for fkvor that a perfect and entire body, 
and that akme, produeeth the eleme&ts required for 
great action, then it belieth itself, for the great men 
w<M^ not in unison with it Hcmier and Milton were 
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blind, and the famous Hannibal had bat one eye. 
Democritos was also blind, but Laertins saitk of him^ 
^ He saw more than all Greeee besides.'* 

When the ejes of our body are most in defect, the 
e jes of the spirit see more distinctlj ; and of this &cl 
many men have been well informed, £x some philoSi> 
qphers have, of their own inclination and will, put oat 
their natural ejes^ so that the eyes c^ their spirit might 
see the better, and c(mtemplate the more. The fabler 
iBsop was beat and crooked. Seneca was lean, harsbf 
and ugly to behold. Melandhon was a short, hard- 
£iYored man. Picinus and Stapnlensis were dwarft. 
Alexander and Csssar were men of mean statare, 
while Maximinus, Caligula, and Ajax were heavy 
and big boned, and were large above their fellows. 
And so one might discourse for a long distance ; bat I 
ween thou needst not that that be done, for thou 
knowest well that these defermities, as Uie world calletb 
them, be no evil with a power to hinder the operationB 
of the souL 

To make the discourse the more impressive to thee 
I will now recur to thine own life. For the time, 
take a scan of all the elements thereof, and ccmndar 
the things of thy life as thou wouldst consider them if 
they were the elements of the life of another, and what 
issues and results dost thou discover ! How colored 
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and diversified is the scene upon which the eyes of 
' ihj mind look ! 

Doet thou not behold countless aspirations and de- 
sires for good that thou dost not now possess ? and 
also linked to them promises that if thou couldst man- 
age to obtain them thou wouldst dwell at ^tse ? 

Now, if thou pleasest, change the scene, and look at 
thine estate after thou hast gotten the things thou de- 
aiitst; and ck>st thou not now consider them to be 
meaner than thou thoughtest them to be ? and discover 
tiMit, when thej are in thj possession, they have not 
tiie power to satisfy the demand that went out from 
thee at first? 

I win say to thee now, not f<»Eiring that thou wilt be 
disj^osed to dispute my grounds, that, mean as they 
may appear to thee now they are thine, had thy de- 
fdgns and wishes been frustrated and defeated, thou 
wouldst have called the defeat an eviL 

But we wfll end our present discourse, for I dis- 
cover that the ck>ud3 have nearly all of them moved 
away, and at times the sun shineth brightly. We will 
•ootf begin our journey. 
8 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MaLBIA'8 DiSCOUBSX CON0L17PBD. 

Maleia. 

BEFORE we begin our journey I have a fetr 
words to saj to thee, in closing the present dig* 
course, as a sort of review of our conclusions ; and 
the chief thing in the issue is, that a man needeth to 
be defeated at times, to know that he hath at anj lime 
succeeded, or even to know what success is. It is de- 
feat only that giveth identity to what a man calleth 
success — but I will illustrate to thee by and by. 
Keep the prominenter points well in view, and in due 
time you will see the bearing. 

My thoughts recur, at a meditation like this, to the 
conceptions of the poet we have before quoted, where 
he speaketh of man's perjtoion, and the agreement 
with the same in the heavenly scheme. This ^did 
memory of Maleia hath come to be in a degree 
treacherous; and wilt thou not repeat the lines of 
which mention hath been made ? He beginneih the 
strain by advising one never to say that man is imper- 

(114) 
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feet. I would I could recite them to thee as well as I 
can recite the words of the older masters. However, 
thou knowest them well, and to ask thee is to have 
them recited. 

Edwin. I will recite them with pleasure: they 
are apt, and to the point argued. 

** Then say not man's imperfect, Hearen in fault ; 
Say rather man's as perfect as he ought ; 
His being measured to his state and place. 
His time a moment, and a point his space.'* 

These are the words if I mistake not I like the sen- 
timents thej contain, and I confess to you I have 
nev€fr till now discovered their true. beauty and power, 
and hence could but poorly reconcile the great defeats 
of life with their opposites. 

I begin to see clearly the great end to which your 
system or theory tends. I like the aptness and inge- 
nuity of your mind, to turn to so good an account 
the little de^t we met as we proposed a walk for 
pleasure. I think the hour could not have passed 
with more profit to myself, nor could it have been 
more replete with entertainment. I know in a de- 
gree at this time, even as I think you know it, Ma- 
leia, that when we do succeed, our late defeat will 
(mly make the success more intense, and fraught with 
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a greater power. Toa incidentaUj, in dosing jout 
OQQTersatioiiy remarked that one needed to be de- 
feated, to know that he had ever snoceeded* I fed 
the truth of the sentiment, for had we been permitted 
to go out when we were just ready, I think I am sure 
that the experience would have been less intense in 
its power, and that one great lesscm would jet remain 
to be learned. 

The sentiment that a seeming, or even an acknowl- 
edged defeat is not, as a necessity o£ the case, an evil, 
and never an actual and absolute one, I think is cal- 
culated to make the world better, and should be taughf 
as the theory <^ all things of a like nature. 

I have often heard my honored father, who now 
(God bless his boy !) rests from his labors, quote the 
passage, ^ Weeping may endure for a night^ but joy 
cometh in the morning s " and his unswerving fidth was, 
that at last good would completely triumph over the 
seeming evil ; which I understand to mean, according 
to , your theory, simply, that as the oppopites of good 
will then have performed their mission, and mankind 
being pure and redeemed, there being no need for the 
service of opposing forces, none will exist — as you 
illustrated yesterday in the case of the coal and the 
steamer. I see your application now as I could nol 
see it then. The more I think and talk with you, the 
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more I am disposed to diide myself for mj impatieikce 
and tbe little power I possess to wait patiently the 
final issue. 

I like that sweet little poem of an American aa- 
ihoressy one Miss Hannah F. Gould. It is beau- 
tiful for its earnestness and simplidty, and it bears 
directly on the Hungs we argue. 

If you wish it, I will recite it to you. No, rather 
excuse me from the task, for I hardly realized till this 
moment that I had said so much as I have ; besides, it 
id quite one o'clock, and unless we go' out soon, we 
shall be compelled to return in a shorter time than 
we may desire. 

Maleia. Thou speakest welL I like thy dis- 
course ; but I will not delay now for a long disserta- 
tion thereon. Like begetteth like ; and I find thee 
ready, by reason of my company, to quote from au- 
thors, and to extend thy speechments from thy custom 
at first. But I prefer not to excuse thee from a re- 
cital of the poetry, for I know the reputation of the 
fair authoress well. She hath written many a worthy 
poem, and in one of them she describeth a curious and 
funny courtship which came to pass at an early time 
in the ancient town of Newbury, in the Massachusetts 
of America. If Maleia mistaketh not, she still liveth 
in the same town, and the aged elm of which she 
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speaketh still standeth in the lane hard by the ^ail- 
verj pond with its fringe of grasSy** as she writeth* 
Becite the poetry, for I know thine aptness at se- 
lection will make it worthy the mind that discrim- 
inateth. 

Edwin. I am getting myself into business, Ma- 
leia, in offering to recite poetry to you. Still, as yoa 
request me to do so, I will cheerfully comply. 

As you do not, from your conversation, evince a 
recognition of the poem to which I refer, I presume 
you are not &miliar with it ; and as you will under- 
stand it the better, I will, in brief, give you her argu- 
ment. She wishes to urge the sentiment that seeming 
defeat is not really and absolutely so — and she illus- 
trates this by her poem. The argument is, that a 
litde, almost lifeless crocus is down under the snow, 
and in the early spring, at a time Nature ordains, 
sooner than the life of other flowers is warmed into 
action, it awakens from its sleep, and breaks out into 
a soliloquy in regard to itself. She makes the little 
crocus to say,—- 

** * Down in mj solitude nnder the mow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me^ 
Here» without light to see how to grow, 
1*11 trust to Nature to teach me. 
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^ * I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown. 
Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall ran down. 
While the bud in my bosom is swelUng. 

« < Soon as the frost will get out of my bed. 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 
I will peep up with my little bright head, 
And all will be joyful to see me. 

« < Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 
As rays of the sun from their focus ; 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 
A happy and beautiful Crocus. 

** * Gayly arrayed in my yellow and green. 
When to their view I have risen, 
Will- they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismal a prison ? ' 

" Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower. 
This little lesson may borrow — 
Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour. 
We come out the brighter to-morrow." 

Maleia. I like the poem well, and it illustrateth 
the thoughts mj mind conceiveth. The truth that is 
in the poem accordeth well with history, for out of the 
darkest of its nights have arisen the brightest of its 
■euns. Henrj of Portugal and Hunniades were taken 
from their dungeons to be crowned kings ; and Machi- 
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avel recordeth of Cosmo de Medici that all luii youth 
was lull of perplexity, danger, and misery, till forty 
years were past, and then, on a sudden, the sun of his 
honor broke out as through a cloud. But I forbear a 
more extended illustration, and prefer rather to let 
thee follow out the argument to the result to which it 
tendeth. 

It is now past one of the clock, and we will refiresh 
ourselves with more food, and will then ^o out ; or it 
may answer our purpose the better to take along with 
us some light refreshments, and eat them at our 
leisure. 

Edwin. We will do so, Maleia, if you wish it I 
like the su^estion. Dido is up and dressed again; 
To see us put on our ck>aks is too inviting to him not 
to prepare himself. Dido, you shall go with us. O, 
don't jump so ; we know you are glad. 

Maleia. Dido knoweth well if one disposeth his 
mind in good hunuMT towards him. He liketh well to 
go out with pleasant company, for he often thinketh to 
amuse himself by wandering into the lane, and for a 
time straying there alone ; but he soon retumeth, and 
lieth down, and trieth to content himself as though he 
had enjoyed a long journey with pleasant company. 
He dareth not go by himself into the road, for as often 
as he doth this, the school urchins send stones at him, 
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Imd beston kirn with kmd oi^;cries and hideous mAaeSy 
ea tl»t it taketh £rom him the pleasures of his jouiS 
nej ; and beades, wh^i the like discomfort happeneth 
to him, he is unfortunate, for as one hath said of any 
cur, '^ If he goeth through a village, and, because of 
firight^ dappeth his tail between his legs and runneth 
awaj, eveiy cur he meeteth will insult him ; if he but 
bristJ«th himself up, and standeth to them, and giveth 
but a counter snarl, there is not a dog that dareth to 
meddle with him;" but the latter performance doth 
not eome in any contest whidi happeneth to Dido, for 
he is an honest dog, and attempteth no return of^ eyil; 
but he behaveth himself seemly, and many times, 
when he joggeth along peaceably, at a slow pace, 
ere he thinketh that any ill betideth him, he is on 
a sudden aroused to a sense of his condition by a loud 
clamor of tongues ; and as he bestirreth himself, and 
fltarteth quickly, he disoovereth, to his discomfort, a 
paste of fidioolboys, whose carriage informeth him of the 
impending danger ; and without a long meditation he 
exerdseth all his powers, and runneth from them as 
best, he can, and continueth the excitement even till 
he reacheth his home ; and at last, when he arriveth, 
he scampereth into the door, with his ears erect, and 
then he panteth even as if he had been scared by an 
hnp; and at times he doth not recover his wonted 
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quiet for a day ; for when he goeth out after his alarm 
and discomfort, he disposeth his tail between his legs, 
and dareth not to look steadily at any thing ; and if he 
at last composeth himself enough to lie at the door and 
sleep, he then discovereth to us a relic of his fright ; 
for he full often starteth in his sleep, and his nerves 
twitch, even as though he was awake and was still 
amid the clamor and contest ; for I ween he dreameth 
of the things that troubled him during his waking 
hours. 

Poor Dido! thouknowest but little that we discourse 
of thee, for thou thinkest, now that we are to go with 
thee, that thou majst go in safety. 

I will bar the door, as straggling beggars may take 
things that do not belong to them ; for if one be in 
want of a thing, or even if he but desire a thing for 
his pleasure, he will appropriate the same to his own 
use and benefit^ even as college students and clerks 
often do with bark or coal, tliat they may warm their 
own private rooms ; for of such proceedings Maleia 
can well attest, — Heaven pardon the sin, — for in his 
youth he many times neglected to supply, at the proper 
time, the fuel needed, and was then induced to appro- 
priate, for the comfort of himself and his " chum,** a 
portion of the fuel belonging to the mistress of the 
house at which he boarded. If Dido be left at the 
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Iioase, stragglers dare not enter; for, although he 
biteth no pnej still his presence is at times a terror to 
evil doers. 

Edwin. I think, Maleia, the storm is not entirely 
over, although it may not rain again to-daj. What 
think jou ? 

MiXEiA. We cannot well decide the question. 
The sun shineth at times through the openings of the 
douds, and then again thej move in front and darken 
the things below them. 

Thej are emblematic of the clouds of human life. 
The sun shineth brightlj all the time, but the clouds 
of adversity come into the front rank, and for the time 
hide the light of good from our path. 

That man is well blessed who can be content and 
wait patiently till the clouds are all cleared awaj. 
Seneca holdeth, that '' a wise man's mind is like the 
state of the world above the moon, ever serene ; ** 
and another declareth, '< I have seen men miserably 
dejected in a pleasant village, and some again well 
occupied and at good ease in a solitary desert. 'Tis 
the mind, not the place, that causeth tranquillity, and 
giveth true content.'' 

Edwin. You are right, Maleia ; for, as the wise 
man tells us, '^ As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he." 
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Maleia. The great Seneca declared a conception 
of like nature. He saith, ^ He is a miserable wretch 
that doth not account himself happy. Though he be 
sovereign lord of a worid, he is not happy if he think- 
eth himself not to be so ; for what avaiieth it what 
thine estate is, or maj seem to be to others, if thou 
thyself disKkest it?'* 
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CHAPTEB V. 
Ah Ekcouhtbs with Fhblix, &o. 

Phelim, in the woods. 

ODEAB I 0, take him off! 
Edwin. Pray tell me, who may that be? 
Some one near, and in distress. 

Maleia. That voice soundeth to me like Phelim's. 
He must be in the woods, and near us. Perchance 
Dido hath wandered into his sight He is a coward, 
and would cry lustily if Dido or any dog should ap- 
pear before him. We will go into the woods, and if 
it be so, we will soon release him. 

Edwin. I will go in, Maleia : you stop out here 
in the road. 

Phelim. dear I Help I dear t 

Maleia. Hasten to the fool ; for he will not cease 
his hallooing, nor will he stir till s(Mne one goeth to 
him, or the impediment be removed. 

Phelih, to Edwin. Why, is that you, Maleia's 
Mend ? And Dido, his dog, too ? I knew that was 
Dido. I love to plague him. He never bites any 
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body. No, not be. O, bow it pleases bim to see me 
get up on tbe fence, as I did tben, and sing out to 
bim ! Wbere's Maleia ? Is be out in the road ? 

Edwin. He is, Pbelim, and you bad better go 
out to bim, and explain tbe cause of tbe alann you 
made ; and I advise you to explain it m some better 
way tban you explain it to me ; for, as I understand 
tbings, you manifest ratber more interest in Dido tban 
most people entertain for dogs owi^ed by otbers. I 
bave my doubts in regard to tbe trutb of your story. 

Phelim. Do you ? Well, now, wby ? Didn't 1 
get down off of tbe fence just wben I bad plagued 
bim enougb ? Just tell me tbat ; will you ? 

Edwin. You got down from tbe fence because I 
came to you. I am not sure you would not bave 
staid tbere plaguing bim, as you call it, till now, bad 
we not been near you, and I come to your relief. 

Phelim. Belief! Wbat did I want to be re- 
lieved of? 

Edwin. Well, I tbink I will leave you and Dido 
to bave tbis time out to yourselves. Excuse me for 
interrupting you in your sport. Wben you get done 
witb Dido, send bim along. 

Phelim. I'm done witb bim now. Take Mm 
witb you. Don't leave me to send bim along. He 
"won't go, I know be won't Pve played witb bim so 
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much he won't mind a bit Tve lost all control over 
him, as old Marvel used to say about his Jake. He 
ahnoat always gets the better of me. One day, up to 
Host Cobum% I was out in the bam sucking eggs ; 
and he came in there, and when I wanted him to, he 
wouldn't go out again. I gave him a piece of meat I 
had in my coat pocket, and to pay him off for not 
minding my orders, and to learn him a thing or two, 
while he was eating it, I slowly crept out of the win- 
dow, and then left him to find his way out of the bam 
alone. He ain't forgot that yet. Host Cobum says 
he owes me a grudge for it. Dido is a good dog ; he 
wouldn't hurt a louse. I should like to tell you about 
a dog, over on the Evesham road, that I met the 
other day. 

Edwin. Maleia awaits a report from you. I 
cannot stay to hear your story. 

Phelim. Well, go ; but take Dido with you, for I 
tell you he won't mind me a bit ; I know he won't. 
Take him right up, just as a woman does a baby ; then 
hell have to go. That's the way to fix him off. I 
know a thing or two. 

Edwin. I rather prefer to let him walk. I think 
he prefers to do so himself. 

Phelim. Well, I don't now. Take him up. Well, 
if you won't, I shan't walk with you. I won't be 
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ketched in such company, for PU walk alone, beHiid. 
You're not a veiy obliging feUow. You're some Ixoh 
don nincompoop, I know* 

{Singing,). ** I am a man of Ainctioii ; 
I liye in Tamworth town." 

Maleia, irUerrupting. Phelim, thy tune and tone 
are both altered somewhat. Changed for the better, I 
ween ; at any rate, thej sayor more of composure 
and delight 

Phelim. How do you know ? Can't a man sing 
if he's a mind to ? You get off your old musty say- 
ings just when you please ; don't you ? 

Edwin. Do not be uncourteous, Phelim. 

Maleia. I was but commenting on thine actions, 
Phelim. I did not anticipate to be a hinderance to 
the things that pleased thee. Thou hast thy meth- 
ods of inducing a 'flow of humor, and I have mme. 
I am sorry for thee that Dido caused ^ee to be so 
alarmed, and thy spirits to be ruffled as they were. 

Phelim. My spirits ruffled I When were they ? 

Maleia. When thou didst call so lustily for hel{^ 
and ejaculated, '^ O dear I" loudly, as though thou wast 
pained. Thou art a coward, to fear Dido, for he 
never biteth any one. 

Phelim. I know that. I wasn't scared. I saw 
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him smeUing down at the roots of a big tree, and I 
qnii^lj climbed up on the top of the fence, so that he 
might not be disturbed in his hunting. If he saw me 
going up to him, he would run off, and think I would 
hurt him ; but if he saw me up on the top of the 
fence, he would think I was just going back to some- 
where, and then he'd continue his hunting. 

Maleia. Then why didst thou not quietly pass 
on ? or, if thou thoughtest well to stop on the fence, and 
wouldst take measures to avoid attracting the attention 
of Dido, why didst thou not hold thy peace, and re- 
main there in quietness ? 

Phelix. I did stay up there peaceably, and in 
quietness, and I was up there when your friend came 
over there and disturbed me. 

Maleia. Disturbed thee ! Didst thou not call out 
lustily for help ? If thou wouldst have had Dido do 
his hunting unmolested, why didst thou halloo 'so 
loudly ? . Thy stories do not hang together welL "VThy 
didst thou make the noise, Phelim ? 

Phelim. I told about that to your friend* once; 
ain't that enough ? I did it to please Dido : he likes 
to have me sing out loud, just as though I was almost 
seared to death. Pve done it to him many a time. 
Didn't ever you hear me do it ? Host Cobum has, 
and 80 has Clarence, and they'll tell you' so. Many 
9 
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a time have thej heard me do it I like to make a 
dumb beast happy. Solomcm, jou know, (yoaVe 
heaid men tell of him,) he sajs in one of his psalms, 
'^ A merctfnl man is merafol to all of his dnmb 
beasts." I hallooed to please Dido. Now are joa 
satisfied ? 

Maleia. It coineth to but little nse to trj to set 
thee right, for thou woaldst attempt to dear thjself 
even if it cost thee thine Ikhmxt ; bat at that, it ez« 
isteth as a che^ bargain finr thee ; for if thon think- 
est to relieve thyself of a shame, thou wilt lie, even as 
lied Sir John Falstaff to his friend, Frmee Hal, when 
he informed the prince of his great valor and contests 
with the men dressed in buckram suits. The quali- 
ties of both of ye, in this respect, are a near kith and 
kin to each other. 

Phelibc. Now don't go hack and quote from old 
Shakspeare. I've learnt idl he ever said by heart. 

Maleia. Then thou art all the more to be blamed 
for thine actions ; for if thou art in possession of his 
great thoughts, thou either hast a poor ability to use 
them, or else thou thmkest thine own to be of more 
value. If thou art ^posed to walk with us, thou 
mayst do so } but thou must time thy words, and se- 
lect good thoughts. 

Edwin. Phelim will do well, I trust. He is 
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rather disposed to exaggerate, but will, I hope, goyem 
lumself wen while he is in our company. Phelim, 
joQ need not keep so shy of Dido. He will not dis- 
turb you. 

Phelim. Don't say any thing to him. Hell for- 
get how I plagued him, and in time well be just as 
good friends as ever. Don't try to hurry him to get 
good natured. Ill manage him. Leave me for that 

Edwin. I think, Maleia, I hear the sound of a 
bell in the distance. I do ; it is for some gathering 
of the villagers. A lecture ; no, rather a funeral 
It is too well timed in its notes for a meeting of but 
ordinary moment. 

MAI.BIA. Thou art right in thy judgment. At 
the parish church there will be a funeral. We will 
pass on to the place, that we may witness the scene, 
and thus be reminded of our departure from this life 
to the other. It is a hard saying to many, that " bet- 
ter is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof, 
and the day of one's death more to be desired than 
the day of his birth.'' 

These scenes of burial service keep us awake to a 
sense of our mortality ; for there is but little we 
may safely lean upon that hath an identity which de- 
pendeth for its existence on things of the earth. 
Epictetus saith, " If thou lovest a pot, remember 'tis 
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but a pot thou lovest, and majst be troubled when ii 
is broien ; if thou lovest a son, or a wife, remember 
thej are mortal, and thou wilt not be so impatient" 
One need not, however, make himself discomforted 
by such meditations ; for, as one argueth, ^ He that 
so fainteth or feareth, and yieldeth to his passions, 
flingeth away his own weapons, maketh a cord to bind 
himself, and pulleth a beam upon his own head/' 

Edwin. The procession has just appeared in 
sight See yonder, Maleia; it is passing over that 
road on the hill in the direction o^ the church. We 
shaU gain the door of the church before the proces- 
sion arrives. 

Fhelim. Who is it that's dead ? Is it a man or a 
woman, or a boy or a girl ? 

Maleia. We cannot inform thee, Fhelim, as yet ; 
wait and thou wilt learn. 

Fhelim. Well, how old was he ? Or, if it was a 
she, how old was she? It must be either a he or a 
she, I know. 

Maleia. Thy last question is quite as unanswer- 
able for the present as the first thou didst propound. 
Keep silent, and thou wilt in good time learn all. 

Fhelim. You're bound to have your own way, 
and won't let me talk half of the time. 

Maleia. Thou decidest well when thou sayst wB 
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win not permit thee to discourse lialf of the time. 
Thou shalt not be harmed at alL The small hardship 
thou must endure will not make thee unwell. 

We will sit down and partake of the refreshment 
we have with us, for our time is commodious, as we 
are much: nearer the church than is the procession. 

Phelim. I go in for that ; I will 

Maleia, interrupting, Phelim, sit thyself down 
and be silent. Here, take this slice of venison and 
this biscuit, and let the victuals stop thy mouth. 

Edwin. I am hardly hungry enough, Maleia, to 
eat at this time, for it is but three o'clock, and we re- 
freshed ourselves before we left home. However, I 
will eat a little, for I do not forget your advice of yes- 
terday. I am not particularly lacking in good spirits, 
that I am aware of; but the food may help me to re- 
tain them as fresh as they appear to be now. 

Maleia. Suffer not thy belly to be entirely emp- 
ty ; for when it beginneth to be void of material on 
which to labor, it worketh away at the juices which 
lubricate it, and weakeneth all the functions thereof, 
60 that, for a time, even after it be supplied with food, 
it faileth to engender a power of cheer and good 
humor. 

The bell soundeth solemn, and it sendeth out a 
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bei^iag admonilion to the living. Did not the timp 
£ui me, I would ^dlj begin to thee a dLicourse on 
the Yfdue and importance of death; but, lest I should 
fidl shorty I will wait till the morrow. 

I will then try and show thee that death is not an 
evily but that it giveth identity to life, which man 
placeth in opposition, and calleth a good ; for there be 
many who think life to be all that is good and of value 
in the scheme; fen:, as one well saith, '^Manj are mel- 
ancholy at the departure of Mends whom they shaU 
shortly see again, and weep and howl, and look after 
them as a cow loweth after her calf that is taken from 
her ; " and many lament so much that they think they 
see their firiends even after they he oace dead. 

Pliny saith to Bomanus, ^ Methinks I see Virgiiiiusy 
I hear Yirginius, I talk with Yirginius.*' And anoth« 
er hath broken out in ejaculation, and said,— * 

« Fountaini of tears who giyes ? who lendi me groans ? 
Mine eyes are dry, my heart in pieces torn. 
My loss so great I cannot enough mourn." 

St Ambrose lamenteth his brother^s death, and asketh, 
** Can I ever cease to think of thee, and to think with 
sorrow ? " It is related that when Claudia Valeria, the 
duke's wife, died, the temples for forty days were all 
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i^bxX up ; no prayers or masses were said but in ihat 
voom where she lay; that all the senators were 
dressed in black ; and that for a twelvemonth's space, 
throughont the city, the people were forbid to sing or 
dance. It is writt^ of Jacob, that when he heard of 
the death of Joseph, he rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth about his loins. That is a curious saying 
of Epicurus, wherein he saith, ^'When we are, death 
is not, but when death is, then we are not." But we 
must now leave this spot, and hie to the church, for 
the procession is near it 

Phelim. YouVe read an all-fired great number of 
books, Maleia; haven't you ? Men have said a good 
many things, if they were all put together into one ; 
haven't they ? 

What's the difference, Maleia, between a good many 
things and a many good things ? 

Maleia. Thou shouldst not ask frivolous ques- 
tions now, Phelim, but rather exert thyself to obtain 
a composure of mind for a witness of the solemn 
scene. 

We will now wait a short time a little aloof, till the 
cortege be passed. The organ already sendeth out its 
mournful notes. 

From the swayins of the bearers, one would judge 
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the corpse to be that of a person of mature years. 
We maj enter now and listen to the man of Cody as 
he pronounceth the service. 

^ I am the resurrection and the life/' it reciteth, and 
it oontinueth well to tell the mightj story. 
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CLOsnra Rbmasks fob thb Day. — Maleia's fubthbb 
Illustbation of his Thbobt bt a Beview of thb 
Stobx of thb Mobning, &0. 

Maleia. 

NOW that the service is ended, and we hare 
witnessed the last of the scene, we will turn 
towards our honaes. I will talk more Vith thee on 
the morrow of the things that relate to this subject, 
for it hath intimately to do with mj more particular 
discourse. 

We will learn a lesson bj the scenes of to-day, and 
thereby the better enable us to look at death as calm- 
ly as did Paul when he said, " I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, and henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown ; ** or to be calm, like Socra- 
tes, when he was ready to die; for it is related of him, 
that he was composed, and that he, after swallow- 
ing his poison, cicuta, bade the citizens of Athens a 
'cordial farewell, and said to them in conclusion, " My 
time is now come to be gone. I to my death, you 

(137) 
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to live on; but which of these is best, Grod only 
knows." 

The sun is fast sinking in the west, and the night ia 
near at hand. We must hasten to our homes, or the 
darkness will overtake us. 

Phelim. I must go home too, or the dark will 
overtake me. Fll go now. Good night, Maleia, and 
your friend. How long will it be before it will be 
pitch dark, Maleia ? 

Maleia. Not for some hours yet, Phelim; but 
thou hadst better hasten home. Good night to thee. 

Edwin. Phelim starts quick when you speak of 
night He i^ rather disposed to cowardice I think. 

Maleia^ He is a coward indeed ; and he under- 
standeth well that in order to reach his home he must 
not tarry here, for he liveth a long way off, and 
when he discourseth of pitch darkness, I ween he caU- 
eth to his mind some time when he hath been envel* 
oped in the like ; for at times he drinketh liquor to 
excess, and it inclineth him to stay late at the strange 
place, and at last, when he bethinketh himself of his 
condition, and attempteth to go home, the loiterers 
abuse his wishes, and convince him by pleasant argu- 
ment that he may stay longer ; and when he heareth 
to them, and continueth so to stay, he at last discover- 
eth that the night is already at hand, and that some 
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of the stars have even come out Then he runneth, 
and dodgeth this thing and that, till he be entirely en- 
veloped in the darkness ; and then he is scared, and 
trembleth for fear, for at a time like this his fantasy 
is worked upon till he fancieth that he seeth ghosts, 
and such like hobgoblins. 

He knoweth well when he is sober that he should 
return early, Phelim feareth and trembleth in antici- 
pation of his end, and he shuddereth when one talketh 
of it* He was a deal concerned, as thou didst doubt- 
less observe, when he was in the church ; and while 
there, he was disposed to use no irreverent words. 

He hath heard in his early days of spectres and 
sprites, and the tales, even now that he hath grown 
up to the stature of a man, work on his brain. The 
stories and tales he is familiar with is the usual theme 
of discourse in the families of persons of his caste dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, for families of such caste 
are believers of all such fantasies. Paracelsus even 
telleth of evil genii, that had lived and had been mar- 
ried to mortals, and so continued for years ; and after- 
wards, for some dislike, had left them. The Philis- 
tines had Dagon, and the Babyloniaps had Bel ; the 
Sidonians had Astarte, the Samaritans Baal, and the 
Egyptians, for their evil genii, had Isis and Osiris. 

Bleskenius, in his description of Iceland, mainta i n^ 
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eth as a certainty, that in almost every family they 
have some such evil spirits. Cardan saith, "They 
will make strange noises in the night, howl sometimes 
pitifully, and then laugh ag^n ; cause great flame and . 
sudden lights, fling stones, rattle chains, shave men, 
open door^ and shut them again, and fling down plat* 
ters and stools ; " and that they will sometimes appear 
in the likeness of hares, crows, black dogs, and the 
like. These sprites, it was held, could foretell men's 
deaths ; for as Farkcelsus writeth, " Many families are 
put in mind of their end by such familiar sprites." 

But we will not delay now to recite the supersti* 
tions of the men of the past, for it doth but little good 
to the men of the present ; and more, if they be men 
like Phelim, the recitals be of great hurt. We have 
enjoyed the day well, and now, as we walk to our 
homes, we have but so to dispose our minds as will 
bring to us a night of contentment and repose : and 
how better can we accomplish this than by continuing 
our discourse begun in the shower of the morning? for 
I said to thee then that it had a lesson, which, when 
thou hadst learned it, thou wouldst see anew the truth 
of my theory — the philosophy of which is, as I have 
many times told thee, that opposites, or what the 
world calleth evil, make the good what it is, and give 
to it all the identity it hath. 
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Thoa didst at an early time catch a glimpse of the 
x&eaning and application, when thou didst say that the 
defeat caused by the shower would make the success, 
when it doth occur, all the pleasanter. Now, as we 
are out in Nature, and shall so continue for an hour, I 
will occupy thine attention by an illustration. 

I spoke to thee of the arousing of the spirit that 
had been dormant within thee by the terror of the 
tempest, and said, further, that the very common- 
ness of fair weather caused the mind to be dull, 
and that the change was needed to arouse thee. 
Thou rememberest well the effect. We gazed upon 
the great scene in agitation and amazement, and 
for a time the harmony that existed between the spirit 
in those who meditated and the things the minds med- 
itated upon was surpassed but by the influence that 
was passing to and from the sources below and the 
great Source above. By the discipline we were pre- 
pared for the coming action. The success was com- 
plete; and the materialism in which the mind was 
inwrapped must be thrust aside, for an affinity had ' 
been created ;' and then could the mind discourse with 
the great Mind in the language of a spirit untrammelled. 

I ween, friend, that the influence hath not ceased 
even yet, for our turn of thought through the day 
hath been of such a nature that the charm hath been 
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retained ; and now, when the storm liath done all its 
work, and ceased its action, a few clouds remain to 
tell of what hath been. The light of the setting smi 
gleameth along the skj. 

Look thou yonder, to the tranquil west See be- 
tween the parted doads what heaps on heaps of gor* 
geous beauty roll up. The sun blazeth about them 
like the light of a million torches. What infinitude 
of majesty and glory presenteth itself to our riew ! 
Dost thou not feel, at a time like this, that called into 
play anew are all those powerful forces which the 
storm of the morning disciplined and aroused ? And 
dost thou not discover now that the simple and monot- 
onous color of the clear sky that came to thee in the 
morning would be fraught with but little power to ex- 
press for thee the glory thine eyes behold ? Dost thou 
not feel all the more able from the experience to inter- 
pret the language of Nature aright? 

What wonderful variety do we behold I Over all 
Nature throweth a splendid hue of purple and gold, 
T^'hich in itself, though it be a curtain so thin that in 
the least it obstructeth not the view, yet hath an iden- 
tity of its own as much as hath the great reality which 
reposeth beyond. And dost thou not descry well the 
wonderful piles of color which heap themselves up in 
the ba(^ of the picture ? 
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Over jonder is ruby at the bottom, and it melteth 
off into crimson, and loseth itself in a glare of scarlet 
light ; and then, over Tamworth Hill, and touching 
the other parts, are clouds tinged with yellow, and 
capped with brilliant and dazzling gold. The white- 
ness of some parts maketh them more prominent than 
all the rest, and at last they merge out into edges 
that are bright like silver, and polished like a precious 
stone. What mazes of glory they open to the view ! 

Now, friend, dost thou not observe that the clouds 
themselves complete the scheme, and make the glory ? 

The sun existeth behind them, and it is the task of 
the artist but to paint the scene. The canvas must be 
there, or he would labor for nought The sun might 
have labored as it would. It might have toiled to pro- 
duce the result, but in no human breast would be kin- 
dled the feelings which animate thee at this hour. 

Clouds have their mission ; and this is the relation 
the discourse on the problem of evil beareth to the the-- 
ory thereof — clouds in the natural world, and clouds in 
the spiritual world. Thou shouldst not desire that the 
sun would always shine out, and its beams fall but on 
an unclouded sky ;' for when this happeneth, and so 
continueth for a bng time, how dull and monotonous 
the scene cometh to be I for the light would exist as 
now ; but if there be no opposite, upon which it could 
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fall and reveal its power, how wouldst thoa know it 
possessed it ? Indeed, how could the power exist at 
all ? Thou shouldst rather like the changes^ of sun- 
shine and storm. The one maketh thee to be light 
and happy, and the spirits and humor of th j system to 
move blithely through thy being ; but the other hath a 
power also, and it exceedeth the former, and it holdeth 
them in check, so that at times thou mayst be thought- 
ful and wise. « 

They awaken the spirits, that at times, because of 
their affinity with ease and pleasantness, slumber and 
sleep ; and they discipline them, so that 'they may the 
better discriminate and enjoy the greater realities, of 
which they are but the opposites, or negatives. 

I cannot now delay to further illustrate andf apply 
the philosophy to the storms of the world within, but 
I will ralher allow thee to make the application thy- 
self; for it is near. nigHt, and we are already within 
sight of my cot. 

I will simply say to thee, that man disposeth his 
mind so as to make him too apt and proud to look 
upon the opposites of good — the simple negatives 
of real worth — as evil, and thinlc them to be agents 
to interfere with it, and by the interference discount 
its value. 

Mankind, indeed, seeih through a glass darkly. 
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Hie (mir is now ^tirielj gcme from our Tiew^ and witb 
k d^pATteth &8t the ^orj wludi, &r the paat hour, 
Qor ejea baye behelcL But lie will rke again on the 
monow afireth from his chamber; and if there be 
clouds in the heavens at the night of that daj^ there 
will be another deYek|>ment of the good the clouds 
may seem at first to o^ose* If thare be clouds in 
the. mocning, and they continue and joumej through 
the eky at middaji by the verj sensation of dissatis- 
&ction they will produce^ they will. anmse the sleep- 
ing powers of tl^ mind,, and by the di9CQ>line prepare 
it £v the splei^ triumph it will achieveat n^t i for 
the scheme hath it ^wajs weU in view to make the 
last end of the day pleasant, and if at a]l.^rious^ 
more so than the morning; so that the sun may not 
go down weeing at its visit to the. west; as.Shak* 
^eare.siutb, ^ All is well that endeth welL" 

But i^ on the mcnrow, to the contrary io what hatlt 
just been conceived^ there be no clouds when the sua 
aotteth at nighty ihesa the sun will go down as he. is 
wont to do^ wheeling off ii^ space, in g]ory,.as at 
noonday^ but by degrees withholding his lig^ till 
the momi and stars come out and assume the^eharge^ 
while the world sleepeth ; and thus man and nature 
will continue on, and hardly take cognizance f^ any 
change. f& ithiq[ipenet)i to be in the. worid of miinL 
10 
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If there be no clouds there at all, there will Burelj be 
no great manifestations of particular good* The ele- 
ments maj exist, but man obserTeth them not, for all 
is calm ; his powers sleep, and there existeth for him 
nought but a passive peace. 

We must now part for the night My {wayers are 
for thj good. May Heaven grant thee rest and quiei- 
nessi and may a refreshing sleep be thy bo(m. Wilt 
thou not come again in the morning ? I have a far- 
ther discourse for thee on the great sulject 

Edwin. My good father, I can hardly £nd w(»ds 
to express my admiration at the ability you display in 
your conversation ; and I know but poorly how to ad- 
mire, as I would, the beautiful philosophy you bring 
to bear on the great and mighty proUem of eviL 

To use the teachings of Nature as you do, with such 
ease, — like a Wilful weapon, — is a task of no ordi- 
nary moment But I must not prolong my stay, for 
the stars are already out on their missicm. 

I will simply say to you that, although I am as yet 
but an inexperienced youth, still I appreciate, I trust, 
to a good degree, your 'power of thought, and the 
depth of research of which you are master ; and that 
knowing this power to be but a well-trained gift, I 
shall use l^e experience I am enjoying while in your 
society as an incitement to produce myself, in time, 
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as an approach at least to m j worthy peer^ in all that 
makes a man manlj, and that will characterize him 
as being one made in the image of God. 

You speak of a farther interview <hi the morrow. 
With all my heart I accept your proposal ; but if you 
please to permit me, I will amend it. WiU you not 
rallier visit me at my lodging, as I have called on you 
for two days already ? 

I am boarding at the old stone house, at the bend in 
the Derry road. 

MixxiA. If thou desirest it, I will go there; I 
know the mansion welL It was there that the good 
friend of my feither, the sainted and pious Joyce, lived 
when I was but a mere child — full seventy years ago. 
He consecrated me in baptism in the old parish church, 
which still standeth beyond the parsonage. 

I will be there at nine of the dock. Good night 
Peace abide with thee. 
* Dido, thou art tired, I ween. Thou wilt rest soon. 
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CHAPTER I. 

H^LBIA YI8IT8 EdWIN AT THB STOKB HoUSB. — COH- 
TBBSATIOSr OF TbSTBBDAT BBBUHBD. 

£dwin« 

GOOD morning to you, Maleia. I am Iiappy to 
grasp your hand at last I have watched your 
approach for quite a long time, for I espied you while 
you were yet a long distance down the road. Yon 
appear well; I hope you are so. And Dido, he is 
here, and well also. I am glad he came with you. 

Maleia. I thank thee for thy continued kindness. 
I am well, and am happy to discover thee to be the 
same ; for I observe thou didst profit by the reflections 
of yestermorning as relate to sleep. I ween thoa 
restedst well, for thou lookest fresh to-day. 
Thou art cultivating a love for Dido, I discover, for 

(161) 
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ihon speakest well of him at all times. He is bright 
and brisk this mornings notwithstanding he was so 
much plagued by Phelim yesterday. Fhelim plague 
a dog! Ha, ha! Falstaff that he is, to be sure. 
He is no fiztaKL, tMlgh- oowMrd's.blAod ext^deth 
his reins. 

I know tins dd mansion veQ^ and am acquainted 
with an its courts and yards ; for, as I said to thee, I 
hare been here many^a ^ne. It was in that room at 
the ri^t of the hall that I have dined with my firther 
wheni wasbut Asmall boy^eiQoyiag the hospkaliQr 
of our worthy rectoi^ the good J<^oe; and many times 
have I observed him in the old arbor y<mder, dis-> 
oourdng on the depravity of human nature with his 
good oid friend the piom and devoted Jenks; but^ey 
are all gone to their reward : and now the old parson- 
age is superseded by the new one at the oliurch lands, 
and this is used as a reamt for the faslnonable board- 
ers from London, who, like thee, ocnne out to eiyoy 
the good of a suburban residence. 

I am here rather early this morning. Nine was 
the hour; but 'tis scarcely that up to now. I am 
pnmipt to woik in the morning, for it is the better 
part of the day to begin a thing. The latter part is 
for a completraient of a plan, but the momii^ is for a 
beginment The honr*is pleasant^ and ai^pearanoes 
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wtSk b^k^ii a fine jdftj^ If liura art ready fbv entop* 
tainoiffiityweirillrepiar to tbe seal baieatSi theefaaai 
free jondery and I will finish the disootoie I began to 
thee jest^idi^* 

^wnr. Tinn yoo not imth^ 90^ to :yb0 hcHise? 
We may hi£ve a parlw to onrselFeak J{ 70a prefix a 
Beat in the garden^ hoNrei»f| I wSl bring an arm chair 
ftryon. 

MAJJBtk. The eld aei^ answereth well^ as yet, the 
porpoie lor iviiich it was made. I am n(^ <^er nicei 
I racier Jpre&r the open air to the honae; tat air 
Ifte this maketh onr spirits Hght and elastic, while, 
to the ecmtrary, bad air conooctetb mala&s that be 
eared but hy much labor. Vane adviseth^ ^If it be 
so 1^ one cannot b^p it» better sell thine house and 
kmd than lose % health.'' 

Jason Frateimis is iaformed by Qtim that air 
should be .looked as well to in the cure of diseases as 
filed and di^} and be: saithj ^ Iiet them come to me * 
to know what meat and dridk they dKmld use ; and 
beddflS; that, I wiU teach them what temper of amUent 
air ^y shall make dboice (^,,what wind, what coun- 
tries, th^ shall choose^ and which avoid*'' But I need 
not dascourse hmg on this poix^; far thou earnest out 
to Tamworth because thou didst know the air was 
good fiir thee. Dido lieth oosiiy down, aud is resting 
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himself at the side of the large rock. He is some- 
what tired, for he had an enooimter with an otter in 
the early monung. 

Edwin. Did he succeed in capturing it ? 

Maleia. He did ; finr it was but young, and had 
not the strength of age, although it was brisk at de- 
fence. Dido is a Mr annbatant with an animaL 

Are there news at the house this morning that 
thou art informed of? I discovered many runniag to 
and fro at an earlier honr than usual, and I bethougl^ 
me of the arrival ci some steam vessel at LiverpooL 

Edwin. A steamer has arrived at Liverpool, but 
the news are unimp<»rtant. You would doubtless see a 
demonstration of the kind you speak of at the arrivid 
of a steamer, whether the news were important or not, 
as there are an unusual number of visitors at the 
village this month. I received a letter from Lond<m, 
informing me of the illness of a dear friend. 
. Maleia. Is he young, and at all like thee ? Hath 
he been ill for a long time ? 

Edwin. He is nearly my age, and not much im- 
like me. He has been sick but one week. I wish he 
was with me pow, that he might be refreshed by your 
kind company, and his mind solaced by the philosophy 
I know you would present to him. 

Maleia. I am sorry, with thee, that thy friend is 
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in disposed, Sot it is unpleasant unto liim, and would, 
as diou wishest, it were so that he coold be here with 
thee; for company of pleasant and fiuoiUar friends 
often hath a power to care maladies that other medi- 
cines have no power to reach. 

Alexander observeth that, ^ By this art many may 
be cured, if their imaginations be not too inyeterate." 
Galea saiih, ^ Many have been cured by good counsel 
and persuasion alone." And Socrates would pre- 
scribe no physic for the headache of Charmides dll 
first he had eased the troubled mind ; for saith he, 
''Body and soid must be cured together with head 
and eyes.'' Plutarch maintaineth that, *^ if good advice 
and comfort be administered to the mind in a wise 
manner, it easeth grief and pain, as divers remedies 
do othor diseases.** Tully saith, that '' a good orator 
can alter affections by power of his eloquence, can 
comfort such as be afflicted, erect such as be oppressed, 
expel and mitigate fear, lust, and anger." 

It will be to good purpose to send to thy friend a 
letter; for that will surely help him. Tully wrote 
to Atticus, '^ I am much eased when I read your let- 
ters." And Julianus once said to his friend Maximus, 
''As Alexander slept with Homer's works, so do I 
with thine epistles.? 

If thou writest to him, tell him of pleasant thmgs, 
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fi^lbe siXrei that thoa btdrden bidt not witb skmtmifig 
admomtknid r for Grato urgetb that ^ such tahe sk^ 
must be X>epi qaiet^ bM g^flj ^6di and Seneei dis- 
appitoveth of all things of a fiioaniM nature; and 
more, he forbiddeth all sad and dolrfid companion^ 
and snch as are giveti to laibenta^n. OBte ti^eth 
that ^a groaning companion ia an enemy to qnlet- 
ness.** 

I win not detak thee by an attemfpt to enlarge on 
this pdmt, for our time ss rapidty passing. I wSl 
tfd^e advantage ^ the source of our iiomediate cour 
versation^ and will in good ^e make a ftoher sur- 
vey of my theory, that ^ opposite give an identity tb 
goc^** by a consideration of the great parts of ihe 
mi^ty scheme whidi relateth to 9ichne$$ and heabh; 
for, as man would always be well, he eoiisidereth 
dokness im eviL 

I will by and by treat of these things ; but, £>r the 
present, I will recur to our oflier sul)ject, whidi waft 
appointed for eondderation to-day, and will return to 
the ether points by and by. 

The sun shineth rather strongly sit this hour on the 
old oak seat, and we will remove ourselves to the 
shade of the cypress grove. 

I will now discourse, for a short time, on the points 
which present themselves in course in our discuseioD, 
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tlie deadi of our fdends. 

Many there be tliat call the death of a single per- 
son an evil, and if thej nmst die at all, would hare all 
the joeahGOi of a familj die at^ one time^ and not 
that there he a s^ar^ticm of kindred friends on the 
earth. Thej would, perchance, be induced to call 
death other than an evil, if the scheme was not in its 
epei^atioQ just as it »• I will now treat of the mis- 
nnd^f^andinga that exkt among men in regard to that 
part of the divine economy which. bearetL directly on 
the great scheme, of Ufe and deaths 

I have asserted that there be mai^ that esteem 
dea&.to bo an ^vil, ami I will say to thee that this 
oonoIusiiHi is~ ei^eadered by the earthly nature, and 
not by the 8{»ritaal, by the letter, and not the 
spirit ; for the former killeth, but the latter giveth life. 
Man doubteth too mudi of good fen* the fiiture, and 
then hsdweHetit in discontent. He hath little faith 
in God and in ihB eternity he hath ordained, and then 
he dwdleth in despair, and calleth death an eviL 

He thinketh. this life to be his own, and that if lie 
can but manage to so oppose nature as to retain his 
hdd of it, he will care not to lay claim to any other; 
and a power o£ any kind which urgeth him to go he 
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calleih an eyil, and an enemy to his happiness and 
peace. Saith an authoress of fame, — 

" Yes, fidr ai the liren, but falie ai her song, 
The world's painted shadows, that lure us along 
like the mist on the mountain, the foam on the deep, 
Or the Tokes of friends that w^ greet in our sleep. 
Are the pleasures of earth ; and I mourn that to HeaTea 
I gaye not the heart that to folly was giyen." 
• 
Were it not for the mistakes a man maketh, he 
would not grieve so much when he thinketh that he 
must go from this life to the other ; for it is not sim- 
ply the body that liketh most to stay, but too often it 
is the spirit itself; for by a long and continual exist- 
ence and employmttit in a common place, and at a 
menial service, it createth but little afl^ty for a 
higher sphere of acticm and existence, and hence it 
craveih no change. 

This was not so with the apostle Paul, for he saith, 
in view of the change, ^I desire to be dissolved and 
be with Christ;" and the aged Simeon ejaculated, 
^ Now let thy iservant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.** And Seneca, also, speakii^ 
of a deceased friend, saith, <<Wilt thou have him 
crazed and sickly stUl, or to be fr^ed from his mis- 
eries? Thou hast more need to rejoice that he is 
gone." 
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I will not tarry bj the waj to call to thj mmd the 
troth that mankind, in the mass, desire life and shrink 
finom deaths or a separation of the spirit and bodj. 
It is well, I ween, that the feeling existeth ; for if one 
cared not for life, he would destroy the house the 
spirit dwelleth in, and cause the separation to take 
place just when he pleased ; or he might unwittingly 
do it by piecemeal ; and at last would discover that 
he had so crippled the powers that were designed to 
aid him in disciplining his spirit, that he could make 
but little progress ; for if he felt no physical pain 
when he marred the different parts of his body, — at a 
time when a thmg offended his hand, or his foot, as a 
wen, (NT a scxt of any kind, — he would, for relief from 
the burden, cut off the member directly ; and even i^ 
through any displacement of any of the fibres of the 
brain, his head itself should offend him, he would dis- 
joint that even -— and at times he doth this, as the 
many tales of suicide by razors and ropes do testify. 
I trust thou art well informed that the pain one feel- 
eth hath a power to restrict the desire to destroy the 
house of the spirit, and that the suicides aire the ex- 
ceptions to the great rule. 

I have a few words to say to show thee that it is 
the spirit in its undisciplined state in this particular 
respect that demandeth natural life, and not the body 
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Hiat crieth out finr it, as man often thinketht and I 
win now B»,j to diee that things of the kind to whi<^ I 
hare referred shall be my argument; for when a man'9 
organ ci any kind offendeth him^ as, for exan^le, ^ 
tooth or a limb, he readily and with good cheer part^ 
eih with tt ; for when he partoth with either, he doUi 
it because he knoweth well that the pain goeth wi^ 
it; and when he so cUstorte^ his mind as to eonvinoe 
himsdtf that his wIm^ body hath become unfit to make 
his mind long^ at ease, then he willeth to destroy Hhe 
eonaecHmi whidi ^stetii; and he maketh his hands 
and arms, botli of which be hnportatit members of the 
same body, destroy themselTCs-W idl the rest of like 
matter with which they be connected. Thus the h(H^ 
hath net the power of itself to defend its existence, 
but rather, at times when the mind hath been disci* 
plined to the great feat, it even destroyeUi itself. 

If it be true, then^ that the mind may be educated to 
so govern the body as to permit it to destroy itsdf, at $saj 
time it cmisidereth itself to be too much enoimbered 
with cares and trouUe, why may it not also be trained 
to rather bear the Uls it cannot evade until sudi tmies 
as Nature herself shall perform the task, and set the 
spirit free ? Or if this may not be, wlien t)ie body 
beoometh at last so emadatod and weakened Hbeii it 
eimiio bdiger fulfil its dlle« to 1^ in e^^ 
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dbdplining the spirit, or when it becometh to be so 
full of disease and pain that the flesh drieth and shriv- 
ell^th, and the bones separate from each other, and at 
all their sockets become disjointed; when the blood 
Cometh to be infected with cancers and foul rheums, 
80 that when it Tisiteth the brain it bedevileth it, as it 
were, and discommodeth the mind in all its opera* 
ttons — when at a time this cometh, and getteth the 
masteiy over the whole bpdy, and depriveth it of the 
power to longer be a pleasant thing to itself or the 
friends, for which, in its better and healthful estates, it 
had an affinity, whj may not the mind be so trained 
as to look upon death as a blessing? for this is no 
strange thing, and it often happeneth. 

But some of the human family, thou thinkest, per- 
chance, will fall in full health, and go suddenly down 
to the grave. When thou thinkest of these, and how 
that such be deprived of the inducement to be offended 
with the body, that this sudden death must surely be 
the greater evil of the two, — thou art mistaken if 
thou ever thinkest thus ; for cometh it not as a fact, 
that when the calamity arriveth which instandy sep- 
arateth the body and spirit, dost thou not see that it 
is endowed' with a more mighty power than the slower 
disease ? and that, of the two^one should rather choose 
ity and thus by the act would admit it to be the better 
11 
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way, and, of consequence, not so great an eril as thoa 
at first supposedst it to be ? 

I am at a distance from mj immediate subject of 
discourse, and will soon return. I have spoken to 
thee of the reasons whj mankind are not willing to 
permit a separation of the spirit and body, and haye 
said to th^e that the trouble ariseth from the little 
confidence man possesseth for a good future ; and also 
that it be mightily helped in its power by tiie in- 
stinctive elements which prompt him to protect and 
guard (he house the spirit dwelleth in — hinting to 
thee in addition, that, by an adherence to the letter of 
life, and not to the great spirit of the scheme, he 
leaveth uncreated an affinity for another kind of life, 
which, if it be but an existence, would aid one in 
cheerfully releasing his grasp on the things of mortal- 
ity, when there be a need of such an act, and also to 
reach out and with confidence and trust to lay hoid <m 
the things which would make for his endless happmess 
and peace. 

I will now continue to briefly illustrate to thee how 
it Cometh to be that it is well for us that we should all 
in our turn die, and al&o why it is better that we 
should not all die at one time. 

To elucidate to thee the point why it is well for us 
all t» die will demand but a short discourse, for I 
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have ^[>oken to thee of disease, and how that it often, 
daring the earthly existence of a man, maketh him 
frantic even to madness itself, and that at last, even if 
he escapeth for a time, it then cometh, and gaineth 
the mastery ; and that the power which could separate 
the spirit from the body should be hailed as a good, 
and not as an evil. 

Thou mayst in thy mind think deeply of the disease 
which worketh out the frame of mind which admitteth 
the result I am to discourse to thee at another 
time, as I have swd before, of disease itself: till- 
then thou wilt do better to admit the premises I 
assume. 

I have said to thee that it is well that we do all 
die, and have attempted to prove it by a reference 
to human life itself. If the case needed a further sup- 
port, I would continue, and say that selfishness, and 
that alone, leadeth one to say that he would have all 
live on this earth forever ; for when he saith he would 
have none die, then he should say, also, that he would 
have no more bom ; for if it so be that none died, 
and as many be bom as come into existence now, the 
world would soon be too full, and all would thereby 
be incommoded. 

If he say he would keep all that at this time liveth, 
and have no more, then he argueth that he is content 
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mth the present race, and seeth no hope of a better 
one. How would it have been, thinkest thou, had the 
earlj men of our own England said thus two thousand 
years ago ?. And if but to desire this had been to ob- 
tain the wish, how less the world would have of the 
good it is claimed it now possesseth I 

The feeling therefore savoreth well of a disease of 
the mind, and selfishness loometh up high in the ar- 
gument A man should be charitable in his reason- 
ings; and since it cometh to be evident, from the 
certidnty and precision with which all die, that it is 
a part of the great scheme of human existence that 
all should die, savoreth it not of a better reason to 
call the scheme good? and when the time arriveth for 
one to step off the stage and resign his place and his 
labor to the care of another, to go cheerfiiUj, and hope 
to meet those he at the time leaveth, expecting that 
thej will in good time come and join him again, as he 
is about to join those who went before him ? 

The great American philosopher, that noble man, 
Benjamin Fbanklin, in a letter of condolence to a 
ladj whose son had died, assumeth that all hare been 
invited out on a great dinner party. He advanceth to 
her the idea that her son's chair was ready first, and 
he asketh, '^ Why should we weep and deplore his loss, 
since we know where he hath gone, and that we are 
soon to meet him ? ** 
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This thought leadeth me to the other pomt I spoke 
of, which is, why it cometh to be that we do- not lall 
die at once, and how that death, being the opposite of 
life, giveth its identity to it. 

I will not weary thee by a long discourse on this 
point, for I imagine, as well I may, that thou art 
somewhat tired already. 
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HaLBIA OONTUrUSS HIS D1SOOUB8B ON LiFB AND 

Death. 

Maleia. 

LET me begin and illustrate tliis new position, that 
it is better for us that we do not all die at one 
time, bj requesting thee to think of the effect the 
absence of friends caiiseth in those that wait for their 
expected return. 

How anxiously and without tiring they watch, nn- 
tQ thej are returned I and then think thou, if thou 
canst, of the effect that is wrought in the spirits of all 
who waited, and of those who came. 

How thej h^ve changed, and how is the charm 
mysteriously broken ! So imperceptible was the sev- 
ering of the strands, that when* the cord was at last 
parted, neither felt the relax, and but knew of the 
change until they were at last together, and tried to 
say the kind and endearing words they thought they 
would say to each other while they awaited the com- 
munion. 

(IW) 
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At that time they miss the power they thought they 
possessed; and when they try to talk, their tongues 
are cloven and their love is cold. The first hour after 
a meeting of absent friends of^en proveth to be the 
mutest of all they experience ; for absent friends 
always exert over us a greater power and influence 
than when they be at our side. 

A parent knoweth well that a wayward child prom- 
iseth itself to do better in the future, after it hath lefb 
its home, and findeth itself out alone in the world. 

The epistles one inditeth at a time like that savor 
more of repentance and affection than any things 
they ever said with their lips. Absence is to a pure 
love and affection like a refiner's fire to gold, or 
fuller's soap to wool ; it separateth the dross and im- 
purity, and there remaineth but the good of each, in 
its native purity and glory. 

It doth a thing beside this, for it testeth the quan- 
tity of worth in a scheme ; for if the affection be but 
a glowing fire of ecstasy and enthusiasm, which bum- 
eth but by fuel gathered in the groves of sensual lust 
and passion, when the supply is withheld, by absence 
it goeth out for want of a supply of the power ex- 
pended, even as an engine stoppeth because of a lack 
of steam. 

A heart that is warmed but by sexual passion may 
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grow cold ; and in time another, and afler this another 
still, may kindle a new flame thereon. Petrarch saith 
of this passion, ^^ It is a good happiness to be free 
from this passion of love, and great discretion it argu- 
eth in such a man as can so contain himself; but when 
thou art once in love, to moderate thjself is a singu- 
lar virtue ; for," he continueth, " such a furious desire 
nature hath inscribed — such unspeakable delight." 
Travelling is an antidote for this kind of love ; and 
knowing it to be such, Propertius saith that his par- 
ents sent him to Athens. 

It is related of Felix Plater, that he had a baker 
as a patient, who was almost mad for the love of his 
maid ; that he was even desperate ; but that by re- 
moving her from him he was cured in a short time. 

Grodefridus telleth of a young man, who, after a. 
protracted absence, fell in with an old lover, on whom 
he once had greatly doted, but that he would scarcely 
take notice of her, and that she wondered at it that 
he would so coolly treat her ; that she called him again, 
and told him who she was, but he replied, '^ I am not 
the same man that I was.'' 

A further illustration of this is proved by a tale 
related of another young man, by Petrarch, who, be- 
cause of his intense love for a maid who had but one 
eye, to cure him of his malady sent him to travel in 
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foreign countries. After some years, saith Petrarch, 
he returned, and, encountering the maid, to escape 
whose attention he went abroad, asked " how and by 
what chance she had lost her eye," (for, as love is 
bHnd, he had hardly discovered it while with her be- 
fore.) ** No," said she, "I have lost none, but you 
have found yours." 

This sentiment and prescription is true but for sex- 
ual and passional love, and not of true and sterling 
affection, as human experience well testifieth ; and 
because of its commonness, I will not trouble thee by 
a rehearsal of instances related by the masters ; al- 
beit, I could recite from them, on this point, till the 
sun setteth; for nothing is prominenter in all their 
writings than the theory, that to be absent from true 
friends arouseth and setteth into play all the better 
feelings of the spirit, and continueth it well to the end. 

To call the thing afresh to thy mind, I have but to 
instance the effect the absence of Christ produced on 
the minds of his disciples ; &r rememberest thou not, 
that while he was with them they doubted ; but that 
after he had left them, and ascended into heaven, they 
believed ? And, in continuation of the thought, dost 
thou not remember that one of them spake to him in 
person, and said to him, " Show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth us"? 
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Thej saw him not then ; after he had left them 
thej saw him. They look upon him now, and they 
will never lose sight of him again ; and may not such 
be the case in regard to the friends that have gone 
from us ? May it not happen that they exert a greater 
influence over us now they are with us no longer in 
the flesh? 

How doth their memory hallow the lives of those 
who still live ! How eloquent and solemn is the lan- 
guage they still sf^eak ! No one tumeth away, but to 
their soothing words the bereaved spirit delighteth to 
listen. 

How finely doth separation discipline the powers 
and spirits of those that be separated, and prepare 
them for higher realities! I spoke to thee of the 
state in which minds often discover themselves to 
be, when once absent friends have met — how that 
they all be dumb and silent at the hour of meetmg ; 
but this may not be true of those who have put on 
immcyrtality, for the case at hand hath no analogy to it. 

Flesh and blood do not inherit that life, neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption. The dwellers 
in that world need not, as do we, tongues of flesh 
and blood, which may be cloven; nor elements to 
move them, which, perchance, may be so diseased in, 
and as it were of themselves, that when they oom- 
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municate with the essence it was designed to move, 
it causeth, instead of a healthy flow of the good spirits, 
a dull stupor, which infuseth itself through the whole 
man. 

Call not death, then, an evil and an end, but rather 
look upon it as a good and a means ; for if thou 
wouldst enjoy the society of the blessed, with the 
peculiar organism that thou art, and know the reali- 
ties of that life, and the scenes of action which en- 
gage the attention of the beings that dwell there, 
constituted as thou art, it is needful for thee to be 
separated from them a while here, and to be com- 
pelled, even, to stay for a time in this world of muta- 
tion and change, afler they have left it. 

This is no hard lot, surely, if one will but consid- 
er aright the elements of the mighty economy and 
scheme, and the grand results which it proposeth to 
accomplish; for what do the privations of this short 
life amount to, when compared to the great glory that 
is at last to be revealed ? 

Death and Life. Two great and wonderful parts of 
the mighty scheme. 

The first, thinketh the novice, is surely evil, be- 
cause (and that only) for the time it maketh one 
unhappy ; and when he hath said that, he hath said 
his worst and his best. 
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He knoweth not the import and truth of the saying, 
" For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.** How 
little he reflecteth, for what is the life he grieveth so 
much to be parted j&om? It is but a strange period 
of existence, singled out from a long eternity, in which 
come strange realities, never yet explained at all, 
every thing fleeting and visionary, "all things by 
turns, and nothing long;'' and death, the time of 
change, or of great termination of all that is mortal, 
and transportation of all that is likest a God in a man 
to a higher sphere of life and action. 

When a man ssuth he would always have his 
friends with him in the flesh, he saith, plainer than all, 
that he will risk a life here rather than that which is 
proposed as yet to come ; and here lieth the trouble : 
he doubteth of coming good, as I before discoursed, 
and then he crieth but because of the seeming eviL 

I must cease for this time, for it is now near noon. 
I will leave thee to follow out the theory to its proper 
bearing, for my discourse hath already wearied thee. 

The admonition and circumstances of our walk yes- 
terday were the mover of this discourse ; and the re- 
ception of the letter conveying the intelligence of the 
illness of thy friend is the inducer of a further dis- 
course on sickness and health ; and so would it be, did 
we continue in company, to the end of our life. But 
I will cease for now. 
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Edwin. You excite my admiration, Maleia, as I 
listen to your recitals ; and to be privileged to enjoy 
the hearing of a discourse from your lips is an occa- 
sion oi no ordinary moment. I confess to you, frank- 
ly, your theory, to my mind, appears to be entirely in 
consonance with both reason and philosophy. 

I shall continue to listen to your further illustra- 
tions, and I will treasure them up in my mind. It is 
needless that I offer you words of comment, for this 
you do not demand. 

I trust the integrity of purpose I shall evince will 
be a sufficient inducement for you to continue your 
IHustrations. 

Maleia. Thou needest to offer no words of com- 
mendation or praise. I discovered in thee, at first, a 
mind ready for discipline, and I also fancied I saw one 
candid and free ; and I am not mistaken. I shall con- 
tinue as you propose. But we must recreate our 
minds for a short time. Suppose we walk out for the 
hour that interveneth between this time and the hour 
of dinner. 

Edwin. You anticipate my thoughts, Maleia ; for 
had you not made the proposal, ere this moment, even, 
I should have made a like one myself. We will go 
down past the old mill, if you please. 

While you were discoursing, some half hour ago, I 
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saw Phelim go into the mill with a bag of com on his * 
back; and as we are both in a degree tired in mind, 
it may be well to relieve ourselves by listening to 
his frivolity. You seem to think well of him, I per- 
ceive. 

Maleia. We will do so ; for we need a shcwi re- 
lease from deep meditation, that we may be the better 
prepared for dinner, and thereby be fitted for our dis- 
course of the afternoon. 



YisiT TO THB Mill. 

This old mill is familiar to me in every part Ev- 
ery thing speaketh of the past ; for many a time have 
I been here for flour, full sixty years ago. I see 
through the open window that Fhellm is there, and 
is, in the absence of the miller, trying to crowd the 
grain into the hopper faster than it of itself usually 
goeth in, so that he may return to his home the 
quicker. ' 

Fool that he is ! He knoweth little of the philoso- 
phy of grinding ; or it may be he is following out 
the idea of Shakspeare, as he informeth us that he 
hath the thoughts of the mighty poet by heart ; . for 
Shakspeare advanceth the idea, that if a thing be 
done well, it were done with quickness. We will 
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soon listen to his explanation of the acts he per- 
^Mrmeth. 

DidO) go not in to him in haste, lest he plague thee 
again, as he did yesterday. Ha, ha! he plague a 
dog I Wit that he is, 

Phelim. Arrahl there you ail are, as I live — 
Maleia, Dido, and his firiend. 

Maleia. Thoti desirest to convey the idea that 
there are present Maleia and his friend, and not 
Dido's friend. Thou shouldst not couple two things 
together till thou art aware what the effect will be. 

Had Dido been in reality as closely confined to thee 
as ihovi by thy words couplest him to my friend, thou 
wouldst have seen an impropriety or a discomfort 
somewhere ere now. 

Phelim. Did ever you see an impropriety ? 

Maleia. I have seen many a one in thine ac- 
tions. 

Phelih. When? I should like to know. Now 
111 stop, and, as your friend says, give ordinance to 
what you've got to say. 

Maleia. Audience thou meanest Thou art get« 
ting to feel important in thy mind. I will calm down 
thy valor, and say to thee in answer to thy question, 
** when I saw in thine acts an impropriety," that when 
I saw thee put the crowbar into the com in the hopper 
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to induce it to pass between the stones the quicker, 
that act was an impropriety. 

Phelih. Do jou call that an impropriety ? 

Maleia. I do, and shall continue to call the act 
an impropriety for some time to come. 

Phelim. Well, you'll have to continue to call it 
for some time, and then I don't believe it will come« 
Now, let me tell you when I saw you do an impropri- 
ety. Didn't you do one when you put the tub under 
the gurgoyle one day, and said you was a going to 
catch soft water, and then told me to go into the house 
because it was raining hardf 

Maleia. Thy wit alone cleareth thee, and it will 
prolong thy days; for thou wouldst cheat the hang- 
man of his rope. Where thinkest thou thou wouldst 
be, and in what kind of company, if the gallows had 
swung oflf all the persons to which their sins entitle 
them ? 

Phelim. In no kind of company ; for I should be 
here in the mill alone. 

Maleia. In the mill alone ! Thiqkest thou thy- 
self to be an upright man ? and more so than all the 
other men of Tamworth ? I will not further pursue 
the thought ; for thy discourse hath arrived at a lofty 
degree of egotism. 

Phelim. Now, don't fly off the handle, Maleia, 
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because jou might break things. Come, miller, hurry 
up the cakes ; crowd along jour old millstones. I 
am 90 hungry. 0, how hungry I am ! My belly feels 
just as if 'twas all kinder cavin' in. 

Maleia. Thou art afeard of losing thy dinner. I 
know thee welL Thou wilt see to it that thou dost not 
lose that. 

Fheldc O, how hungry I am ! I shall die — I 
know I shalL ^ See to it that I don't lose my din- 
ner.'* How can a man lose what he can't get ? I should 
like to know. O, how hungry I am ! 

Maleia. Thou hast altered thy tune, verily, and 
that on a sudden. Fhelim, what hath caused the 
change ? Syrely, thou hast not become as hungry 
as thou feignest to be in a moment of time, as it 
were. 

Phslih. No ; but Fve just found it out I al- 
ways know every thing just at the time it happens ; 
just as I did when I fell overboard — I knew it at the 
time of it. So I did when the coachman made what 
he said was striking remarks. 0, how he did hurt the 
calf of my leg ! I told him that re added to a word 
made it mean do it over again, and not to do that 
over again, for there wasn't any need of it ; for if he 
left off the re there would be all the marks left. He 
aaid it would be rtghL I told him there, and was 
12 
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pointing him to mj 1^; and he hit again, and pot tlte 
words together, and said, ** Tes, right there.** O, hotr 
hungry I am ! m wait just fire minutes more, and 
then I'm going right straight home and get my dinner, 
'meal or no meaL There it is again — meal means 
dinner. O, how hungry I am I 

Maleia. Thy discourse savoreth of alarm, llxm 
dost not, however, discover to us any signs bf ^ cavin* 
in," as thou callest it. 

Phelim. Wen, ** kinder gin aout," then, as the 
fellows say over to the circus. Did ever you go 
to a circus, Maleia, where all the men jump over 
all the other men's heads without stopping? Ah, 
that's the place to go to! Nothing to do but to 
laugh and jgrow fat. O, how hungry I am, to be sure ! 
Every time I say any thing about growing fat, I think 
of my empty belly. Here I am, more'n a mile off, 
and no dinner. 0, how hungry I am I 

Maleia. Thou hadst better go, as thou didst pro- 
pose to do, for 'tis but for a moment thou canst contain 
thyself $ for as thou discoursest of the feats at the 
games, thou mixest up all things, together, and sayest 
all the men jump over all the other men's heads 
without stopping. I ween the task is done by no 
mean ability, for if all jump continually without stop- 
ping, as thou hast asserted, then can no one stop to 
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jump, or to be jumped over, for they be continually 
moving; and if it so happen that one at any moment 
of time be under another, that he may be jumped 
over, then there be one at least that doth not for a 
time jump over another, and this maketh the feat 
great I ween. I rather take thee to be the a^ressor 
of the two ; for it would be as hard for thee to eluci- 
tiate thy story as it would be for the actors to do the 
things thou assertest they do. Thou mixest up thine 
ideas even as a cook miaeth up the ingredients of a 
chowder. 

There, thou art at it again, repeating the same 
conception : " 0, how hungry I am ! ^ Thy brain hath 
80 little control over thy belly, that but to speak of a 
dish of food causeth it to rebel to an extent beyond 
that which thou canst master. Well, it may ease thee 
to ^smoke thy pipe. Smoke if thou wishest to do so. 
It is one of thine idols. Thou worshippest a pipe as 
an idol. 

Phelix. Yes ; but Fm burning it now. 
'. Maleia. Thy wit continueth as a defence to thee 
yet, although the cravings of thy belly hindereth its 
usual flow. We must leave thee now, for it is time 
for our dinner. Good by, Phelim. 

Pheliai. I don't think there's much good by. Fd 
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rather be sore of mj dinner than any thing else. O, 
how hnngiy I am I One o'do(^i and mcn^ and not a 
thing inside of my bowels I 

Malkia. Phelim manifesteth a strange degree of 
hunger, if one might judg^ frmn his frequent and mo- 
notonous discourse ; but this is not a test of what hia 
bodj experienceth, for he talketh of the things thi^ 
be uppermost in his mind, and he cannot for a long 
time plj his thoughts to anj particular subject. He 
will look to it, however, Ihat his belly be not entirely 
empty for a great space of time > and he will by his 
constant ejaculations so disturb the tranquillity of the 
mind of the miller, that he will despatch him as soon 
as he can well do so, for Phelim will surely triumph. 
If his ejaculations and cries in regard to his hunger 
do not hurry the miller, he will at last resort to flat- 
tery, for he well knoweth the effect of that — how thai 
at causeth him who is flattered, because of the flow of 
good humor, to do the thing the flatterer wisheth for. 
Saith an author, ^ Who is that mortal man that can 
so contain himself that, if he be immoderately com- 
mended or applauded, will not be moved ?" de is a 
knowing fellow, that Phelim, and at times he taketh 
advantage of the frailties of others. 

We are near the house again ; and I confess I feel 
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eomething of Phelim's ailment^ for mj stomach is 
nearly empty. We will dine ; and after that I wiU 
disooorse with thee on the subject proposed {ot the 
latter part of the day, which is^ a consideration of the 
part of the great scheme of the divine economy which 
beareth directly on sidkness and health. 
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BCiJLlIA OOVTIIIUBS TO ILLUSTKATB BIB ThXOBT BT A 

Ck>iruDB&iTioir or Sickness ahb Health. 

Maleia. 

NOW that our dinner is ended, and we are re- 
freshedy we will go again to our old seat and 
resume our discourse. Though it be not well to set 
the mind directly at labor, yet we may for the time 
presume to do it, as we have much to talk of, and the 
night would, I fear, overtake us before we had hardly 
finished what we have begun. 

I said it is not well for us to hasten to discourse, or 
strain the mind too severely, while the stomach is full ; 
for contemplation long continued injureth the health ; 
and one urgeth as follows: ^Meditation drieth the 
brain, aj^d extinguisheth the natural heat ; for whilst 
the spirits are intent on meditation aboVe in the head, 
the stomach and liver are left destitute, and thence 
come black blood and crudities by defect of concoc- 
tion, and for want of exercise the superfluous vapors 
cannot exhale.** A long and continued study duUeth 

(182) 
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the brain, and it ooncocteth but slowly. It is told of 
Archimedes that he on a tinve was so stupid because 
of over much studj, that he took but. little notice of the 
events which occurred beside him ; for when the citj 
was in possession of the soldiers, and they were al- 
ready about to rifle his house, he took no notice of it. 
It 28 also said that St. Bernard on a time rode on the 
border of the Lemnian Lake for a day, and that be- 
cause of his study and deep meditation he knew not the 
things he saw, and at last was compelled to ask where 
he was. 

Paglarensis, when aroused from his studies by ^e 
sudden discourse of his farmer, so far forgot the usual 
kws of nature, that, when he was informed that the 
sow on his farm had brought forth but eleven pigs, 
and the ass but one foal, he cried out in amazement 
that the farmer had surely cozened him. 

But I will not weary thee with a further illustration, 
for if we please we may make an exception to the 
rule, if we do not by the departure so educate our 
mind as in time to take the exception to be the rule 
itself! What I have said on the proper digestion of 
food at former times will keep thee where thou shouldst 
be, and it is but for thee to attend to the sentiments 
therein taught 

Edwin. I will endeavor to profit by your dis- 
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course, Maleia. I have, for a good length of time, 
observed that a degree ' of mirthfuhiiess after eating 
was a help to digestion, and that, in the absence of 
means to induce it, a simple rest of mind was of 
benefit. 

Mj father always recognized the principle as one 
of value ; and when the book entitled ** Table Talk, 
or S[»ce for a Meal," was published, its advent at our 
table was one of great joy. 

You propose to speak this afternoon on an impor- 
tant theme — that of sickness and health. I say im- 
portant, for it is so common to all — none are always 
well The drift of your discourse, and the turn you 
will probably give to it at this time, I think I can an- 
ticipate from the things you have already said ; and if 
I am rightly informed in my thoughts, you will illus- 
trate the relation that sickness and health sustain to 
each other, and also show their agreement with good ; 
making sickness an element to produce our hap- 
piness. 

Maleia. Thou art right in thy conceptions, and I 
will not delay at this point to further define the 
scheme I propose to unfold, but will rather proceed 
to explain to thee. 

I must, however, ask thee to keep well in mind the 
great solution of the problem, which argueth that to 
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every good there is aii Of^osite, and that the oppo- 
sites give to good all the identity it hath. I will dis- 
course of sickness and health) and I take the two 
together, as one is the opposing force of the other. 

The sickness I shall consider evil, and the health 
good; for so the world considereth them to he. 
fWnelius saith of sickness, ^ It is an affection of 
the body contrary to nature ; " and Labeo calleth it 
an *^ ill habit of the body, opposite to nature, hinder- 
ing the use of it" Tholosanus saith of it, ^ It is a 
dissolution of that league which existeth between the 
soul and body." 

The novice urgeth, ^ I li]Ee health, and I hate sidc- 
ness ; " and doubtless he is honest in what he Sfuth, 
for he seeth but little into life. 

He knoweth not, m his mind, that if one be alwi^s 
wen he would never know it If a man be forever in 
good health, he would but Uife ; for take away from 
him the property to realize pain when he transgress- 
eth a natural law, and thou wouldst deprive him of all 
that maketh the realm of sensation a blessing unto 
him. The great system of nerves which existeth in 
man is but aifimated by the play of opposing forces. 

A man would not of his free will, after a medita- 
tion on the scheme, destroy his ability to discriminate 
between the sensations produced by heat and cold, or 
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between tbose produced bj darkness and ligbt. He 
desiretb to retain his means of jiidguig of magnitude 
and soliditjy of color and shape. 

He liketh well to learn at a look of arrangement 
of materials, and hj his taste to discover well the 
identity of salts and adds; and when he hath medi- 
tated, he arriveth at the oonclnsion that nothing bat 
the apposites would discover to him the true nature 
and kind of thing of which he attempteth to judge. 

He may have sugar and honey ; but when he would 
express to another, or would think to himself what 
the nature of the element be that he attempteth to 
consider, he calleth to his mind the acids and their 
associations : 'tis so with one's life, and the concomi- 
tants thereof. 

If one would know the blessing of health, he must 
also know, and as no man hath a power to express 
it to him, the opposite thereof. He must, in reality 
and persofi, have been sick himself; for indisposition 
disdplineth the inner man. 

It for a time taketh him away fran the world, and 
it taketh the world away from him ; and the opera- 
tion leaveth him free to commune with hfanself. 

Saith an old author, ^ A small sickness, one lash 
of affliction, or a little misery, many fimes will more 
humiliate a man, so<mer convert and bring him home 
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to know himself, tlian all those parenetical discourses, 
the whole theory of philosophy, law, phjsic, and di- 
Tinitj, or a world of instances and examples.'' 

Pliny saith to his friend Marius, ^ In sickness the 
mind reflecteth upon itself, with judgment surrey- 
eth itself, and abhorreth its former conduct." 

It is related of the great Alexander that, when on 
a time he discovered a wound on his body to bleed, 
he remembered that he was but a man, and remitted 
his pride. And thus, in their turn, most men of grpat, 
and even those of no renown have given in their tes- 
timony, that sickness helpeth to discipline the man, and 
showeth him the reality of his life. 

The time hath existed, in the history of the ethics 
of natural life, that sickness bath been looked upon as 
a sort of curse to the race of man, and that it ad- 
mitted of no favorable argument for its existence; 
and again, it hath been considered as a kind of test 
of holiness. 

The church, till now, hath made the whole scheme 
conform itself so a^ to square with the platform and 
creed. It was the doctrine of the venerable and 
sdnted Joyce, of whom I spake in the morning, that 
sickness was a sort of meter, by which the Deity 
measureth the quantity of holiness and virtue in a 
saint ; and an engine, with which he awakeneth and 
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tormenteth sinners. ^ If a pious man is at any time 
afflicted bj reaacm of sickness, or any kind of sorrow,*^ 
saith the venerable parson, ^ it cometh to try fais faith. 
If, at a time like that, one submitteth with patience to 
his fate and affliction, and possesseth a sufficient amount 
of grace to brave out his life, or even if he dieth in 
the conflict, he is sure g£ heaven; but if his fSEuth 
ialtereth, and be so small that in his spirit he waver- 
eth, so much so that he weepeth and dwelleth in de* 
spair, his case affbrdeth but little hope of a favorable 
issue ; and he may only think to go down to endless 
despair and torment, where the devils continually 
howl and gnaw their chains, in a fearfbl manner ; 
while at the same time, the melted and flowing brim^ 
stone oozeth itself into all the pores and parts of the 
bodies of all them that be there ; and a fire, fietce 
enough to melt the very rocks and elements, flameth 
about them like the waves of a mighty and boisterous 
sea; and this state oontinueth to them forever and 
forever, without any end at aU.*' 

Thus said and wrote the great and pious Joyce; 
and many times, as I have heard the like from his 
Bps, hath my young heart fallen within*me ; and even 
while I /slept at night have the tales affi*ighted me, 
and made me startle and arouse myself, crying out 
lustily because of the fear that was infused through 
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ftQ my frame. But he hath passed on now, and hath 
learned, I ween, manj l(Hig years ago, that he then 
saw through a f^ass darkly, and that, instead of the 
children of God coming at last to be deyils and 
burning fiends, ^' they that obtain that world, and the 
resorrection,'' as the Scripture saith, are ^ like the an- 
gels of God in heaven." 

The tales of ancient superstition, as caressed by the 
early church, have long since been discarded; and 
they are now known to be but relics of a heathen 
imagmation. 

^Thanks be to God, who gireth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ," mankind have now 
come to know that sickness is but a part of the 
sdieme, and that health is a kith and kin to every 
part thereof 

The church at that day was pleased to urge that, 
at the time when the spirit and body of one were 
ready to separate, if the sinner still persisted in 
his course of mind, and would not be reformed by 
sickness and pain, the Holy Spirit had fled from 
him ; and thus it made reason bend to the creed, and 
the great and sublime principles of God's economy to 
be disgraced and crushed by the heel of superstition. 

But I will not extend the discourse to the province 
of a theological essay; and I will rather say to thee. 
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that the onlj doct^ne which presenteth itself as 
worthy of one's consideration is, that if one of the 
natural and physical laws be at al disregarded, a 
penalty will assuredly follow ; and I will remind thee 
furdier, that although the penalty may be undesirabte 
in itself, yet it proveth itself to be other than an evil; 
for, as thou reflectest on the scheme, dost thou not 
see it to be true, that the sickness or pain which fol- 
loweth as the penalty, being prohibitory in its essence, 
thereby giveth out an argument of its value? Man- 
kind is often deterred from accepting many invitations 
to disobey physical laws by the anticipation of un- 
happy issues, as one hath remarked, " He that hath 
been burned dreadeth the fire.** 

I will say to thee further, tl»t when one consider- 
eth the peculiar organism which a human being is, 
the result forceth itself upon him from its nature, 
that at times there must come disarrangements of 
some of the parts thereof, and a consequent ill. A 
transgression in a parent may not be lost sight of 
even down to the fourth generation ; saith one of old, 
" The parents have eaten of sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth be set on edge." 

Lemnius saith, « Affections, even, follow their seed ; 
and the malice and bad conditions of children are 
many times wholly to be unputed to their parents.'* 
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Ludovicas saith of the disease of madness, ^ It is a 
marvellous thing in nature, mid sticketh fbrever to 
then\ [children] as an incurable habit" And what 
is more to be wond^^d at, he arguctth, that *^ at times 
it skippeth in some fiunilies ffom Either to son, or 
taketh every other, and sometimes every third, in a 
lineal descend 

Trogus saith that Seleucns had an anchor on his 
thigh, and that the same was true of his posterity. I 
wiH not cite more instances, for I ween thou knowest 
well that the parent transmitteth to the child he gen- 
dereth the elements of his own being and health, and 
that this Cometh as a result of the unerring laWS of 
Nature ; and unless one first disposeth his mind to call 
in question the great and fundamental laws of man's 
being, and the first principles of creation, as relate to 
human life, he hath no right to call sickness an evil, 
when the term is considered to inean a thing in its 
essence, an absdute wrong, and having no power of 
good. 

I will illustrate to thee If one permitteth himself 
to call disease an absolute evil for the simple reason 
that it destroyeth the connection which existeth be- 
tween the spirit and body, as Tholosanus hath it» 
*^ where may not his philosophy lead him? and at 
what. goal will he. have permission to terminate hit 
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inrefltigations ?'' I assume that he must not rest tbem 
till, in theoiy, ererj spark of fire be extinguished, ev- 
ery drop of water annihilated, every law of gravitatioQ 
suspended or repealed, and humanity be dead ; for it 
Cometh only by keeping them where God hath or- 
dained them to be, that permitteth him to exi^t loqg 
enough to make the investigation. 

If a man disposeth his mind so as to induce him to 
fill himself with fire, he will be consumed; or if he 
xenudneth under the water he will be drowned ; if 
natural laws be repealed, or if they be hindered in 
their operations, there would come, I ween, a mighty 
result, projected by the last cause that could from 
thenceforth produce an effect, and man would cease to 
be. Tis so in the physical nature and ecoD<miy of the 
race of man the great Creator hath jHroduced, and the 
laws, or their results, be no abs^dute evil when in 
their proper exercise, imd they must be obeyed. Efe 
that prayeth to be taken out of the wmrld, rather than 
that he may be kept from acts which would produce 
lor him a connection with its evils, mistaketh badly. 

If a man be sick, he should not look upon sickness 
as an evil, but should rather look upon the tlung as a 
part of tbe great scheme ; for such, and such <»dy, it 
Cometh to be ; and when disease afflicteth one, then 
he should betake himself to a thoughtful considen^eo 
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of the things which make for his peace; and he 
should, above all, look well to it that he so dispose his 
mind as to enable him to look uppn disease as being a 
part of the divine economy of One who made man, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
who alone bath power to prolong the stay of the 
spirit in the house of the flesh, or to invite it away in 
so inducing a language that it goeth at the invitation 
withoat a waiting or delay* 

I have said to thee that sickness disciplineth the 
inner man. A poet hath said, — 

** The chamber where the good man meeteth his fate 
Is priTUeged aboTe the common walks of life." 

I will leave the thoughts with thee. Ponder them 
wen in thy mind, and look to the ends to which the 
things tend, and I imagine easily that thou wilt see 
that the only things which give identity to life are 
the changes which come in it ; and among them the 
developments which men call sickness and health. 
Look well to the conception urged as relateth to the 
great realm of sensation, and thou wilt see there that 
if the senses be kept alive, they must be exercised; 
and that although the very exercise itself causeth 
pfun, yet if the pain did not come as, a result, then 
would no good come of the exercise, for it existeth as 
13 
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a fact that the pain itself is the halt which enticetih 
the Messing ; and now^ as I close the discourse, what 
Cometh as a deduction, if it be not, that, if one be ill 
disposed, he cry not out agmnst the laws of his being, 
but that he rather stand still and listen to the admoni- 
tion that sickness and indisposition is, and after he 
hath heard the tale, and digested in his mind the phi- 
losophy thereof, he then bestir himself to be ii^ormed 
of the cause and of the remedy? 

I would have thee learn one other lesson, and that 
is as foUows : — 

It Cometh not as a result of Maleia's theory, that, 
because of the fact that sickness, or an indisposition 
of the body of any kind, hath in it a blessing, one 
hath an argument or inducement to make himself 
sick, that he may receive the larger blessing, for this 
is a transgression of a moral law, and hath another 
result, which it evolveth of itself; and it is but in 
obedience to a suggestion to do evil that good may 
come of it and of transgression, 1^ am to speak at an- 
other time. 

I will, however, as it is not quite time for me to 
start for my home, renund thee of a few things which 
have a relation to this point, and that is, of the indfi- 
ence the actions of one's body have on the mind ; for 
it happeneth to be true that the body influenceth and 
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govemeth the mind, as well as doth the mind influenee 
the body. I will say to thee, first, that when man 
oometh into the winrld, he hath but small powers of 
mind; as the germ which is to be the life of the fu- 
ture plant is in the seed, so is th^ germ of the future 
mind in that which is as yet undeveloped ; and the 
discipline of life unfoldeth the wrappings, and un- 
looseneth the strings, which be bound about it, and 
thus permitteth the germ to v^etate and grow. 

Thou knowest well that if the seed be put into poor 
ground, it produceth but poor fruit. The seed may 
be of the best kind, and the germ thereof may be full 
of health and the requisite elements to produce a tree^ 
bot if the soil be unpropitious, and the elements about 
it have but little affini^ for those which make up 
the germ, the language in which the element speaketh 
be so foreign to that spoken by the germ itself, that it 
understandeth it not, and goeth not forth in answer to 
the invitation ; and it remaineth incased at home, and 
pineth and dieth because of a lack of friendship. So 
it hath always proved to be of the mind of man. If 
he oontehteth himself to live a lone -and incongruous 
life, and is pleased to let the seed of his future mind 
be in an unpropitious soil, — such as lust, or ignorance 
of any kind, — it will be stinted, and lack the vigor it* 
would otherwise enjoy. The state at which he arriveth 
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at last is simply a negative state, and not a pos- 
itire one. 

The world calleth all things evil which create ud- . 
pleasant feelings to one, either in this world or in that 
which is to come ; and it maketh the theory, as a ne- 
cessity in the case, one of a positire power, and not a 
negative one. 

I have spoken at length of disease and pmn. AH 
such he positives ; and finally, all agents which have 
to do with the body be positives, even if they be but 
a dull stupor, or a sort of paralysis, which is no pain 
at all ; for, as I have shown thee, pain proveth to be 
a discipline, as it keepeth the senses alive : when they 
be in play, the man is said to be awake ; but when 
they be inactive, he sleepeth, and is in a degree as 
though he be dead, or even as though he exist not 
at all. 

I have said thus much of the positives. I will now 
speak of the negatives in the case ; and they be simply 
the results of good that might be produced, but which 
yet, in spite of all, remain in an unorganized or unde- 
veloped state : although the organs for the generation 
of the power be perfect and entire, still, if they be 
left unexercised, it argueth nothing that they exist, or 
, be perfect 

When we discourse of the mind, therefore, and speak 
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<if not doing evil that good may come of it, we do so 
because of the fact, that as the mind is cultivated, 
and the better parts thereof the more freely devel- 
oped, by acts which be likest the perfect God him- 
self, so it cometh to be, that to do moral evil or wrong, 
which is, in other words, to disobey the great laws of 
morality v^ch God hath ordained, is but to cheat 
the mind of its growth ; and that amounteth in itself 
to a reason why one should do the best he can. 

I have said to thee, that the opposites of life are 
needed to give identity to good, or the things that 
man esteemeth good to be. I have spoken to thee of 
sickness as being the opposite of health, and how that 
it giveth identity to it ; and now to tell thee the reason 
why a man may not expect to get a greater good by 
experiencing a greater degree of sickness, I have but 
to say that aU the sickness a man hath, which ariseth 
from causes outside of the pale which hems in his 
knowledge and will, is a system of things for which 
he is not accountable ; and hence in the instance no 
sin be committed ; but when he disregardeth a physi- 
cal law, and remembereth the law and the penally 
thereof, when he doeth the act he then committeth a sin 
against his spiritual nature ; and the transgression of 
any spiritual law evolveth of itself another and an 
additional punishment, and the punishment worketh 
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out two results. It first disciplineth and iexerciseth 
the mind, and the experience of its operations maketh 
it the more accountable, which accountability maketh 
it in time more intense in its operations, when it op« 
erateth at all; and second, (and it existeth as no 
paradox to say it,) it paralyzeth the- spirit, and hold- 
eth it back in its onward career of spiritual life, even 
as the wheels of a steamboat, if they be worked in 
opposite directions, whirl the boat about, and move 
it not ahead ; still the machinery be all the time in 
motion ; and while it be in this state or condition, it 
rusteth not. So it Cometh to be of the acts of man. If 
tiiey be transgression even, they be acticm, and keep 
- the mind in an acting mood, and thus keep it in a state 
of preparation for the reception of a greater good, 
when he can receive it, even as the acts of Saul whUe 
he was in error kept his mind and powers in action, 
so that when, he saw the greater light and good, he 
came by the experience to be, at last, the chief of all 
the holy apostles. 

I will not prolong the discourse ; but lest I lead 
thee to a misunderstanding of my theory on this point, 
I will qualify the thoughts last uttered, by stating that 
we are commanded to do good and to forsake the 
wrong ; and that good acts are the rule, and wrong 
acts are the exceptions thereto. And I will further 
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say to thee, that if maa constantly doth wrong, he 
hardeneth his spirit, and at last he cometh to know of 
good in his spiritual nature but seldom ; for good, of 
a kind of which he hath a power to take cognizance, 
seldom goeth in thereto ; or if it goeth in at all, it 
stajeth but for a short time, as the house is but a poor 
one for it to dwell in ; and those that be there con- 
verse in a language that the other good understand 
not. 

Thou hast discovered ere this that Maleia recog- 
nizeth two powers at work in man's nature. 

I will say to thee that God and man, at times, work 
together. God's power at times worketh through 
man himself on his body, and this again of itself ; or 
at times God's power alone worketh on man's mind. 
Also, God worketh for man, outside and witl^out him ; 
and when God worketh without man, he doth his 
work ; and then, having set the laws 9r the great ma- 
chine in operation, he leaveth man to perform his own 
part. But as what is really spiritual in man, be it 
more or less, came from God, it hath an affinity 
for the source from whence it came, and hence can- 
not be contaminated or perverted in its nature, but 
if it work or labor at all, will work as the source from 
whence it emanated worketh. 

Man must plough the ground^ plant in it the seed, 
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and see to it that the weeds choke it not Grod taketh 
all into his charge then, and man*s work ceaseth. 
God maketh the rain to &11 upon it, and the sun to 
warm it, and thus it is caused to grow ; and in this 
manner God doeth his part of the work. Man's work 
beginneth again where God leaveth off; and he must 
save the seed, and in time plant it again, and so con- 
tinue to the end. This is but a single instance of 
God working in man, and also of God at times work- 
ing outside of man, but for him ; and this operation 
and schedule of action applieth to nearly all which 
man hath as things of value for food, for the sus- 
tenance of his body. God maketh the animals for 
his fockl. Man must prepare them, that his stomach 
may digest them well, and his palate be so pleased, 
that the act of eating savor not too much of labor. 

God arrangeth the great system of agriculture and 
horticulture ; man must expand his powers, and bring 
out the laws which govern the mighty sciences ; for it 
is the work of God in nature but to produce healthy 
seeds, that the kind may not die out : if man would 
have a better kind and quality of grain or roots, he 
has but to experiment and labor, and he will produce 
the results he anticipateth and desireth. 1£ he 
craveth a better kind of fruit for his dessert, he must 
labor again; for nature, as developed in trees, but 
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aimeth to produce good wood and seeds, and not 
palatable fruit 

This Cometh to be because of man's fall, which 
Maleia argueth came as a. result of a peculiar subjec- 
tion, under which he was originaUj created ; which, 
as the writer in sacred writ telleth us, was in accord- 
ance with vanity, but not of his own will, but rather 
in accordance with the will of Him who subjected him 
in hope. As a necessity in the case,* man must labor 
in body, that his mind may be active also ; for he that 
is dull and stupid in body, in time cometh to be so in 
mind, in like manner. I would discourse to thee 
longer on this point, but it is near night ; and more 
than all, I discover that I am getting too far into the 
department which relateth to sin. Of that I am to 
treat at another day. 

We had better walk towards my home, and by the 
time we are thare, I shall have said to thee a few 
words which need to be said in this connection. 

Edwin. We will do so. I will refrain from 
making any remarks in regard to your discourse, and 
lest I break the chain of it, will hold my peace. 

Maleia.. I leave this place with feelings of re- 
gret, for it hath many charms for my mind ; but I may 
not indulge in a retrospect of the past, and will rather 
employ my mind as we walk, by saying to thee a few 
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words which relate to the subject we have been di^ 
cussing. 

I hare discoursed at length on the impropriety of 
doing a thing which amounteth to a sin, and thereby 
leave the mind in an undeveloped state, as I have 
intimated. 

I will speak to thee of the relation which this life 
hath to the one which is to come, at another time ; 
but at this time I will say to thee, that Maleia main* 
taineth that in that state the spirit, when it kaveth 
the body, commenceth a career with the talent or ca^ 
pacity for action which it at the time possesseth^ and 
that if the spirit be small in capacity, then, as a result, 
the action o( enjoyment will be small also ; if it be 
large, the result will be large in a relative degree. 

This showeth thee, in brief, the reason why one 
should labor to educate his mind while it existeth in 
this world, and thus prepare it to enjoy that whidi is 
to come ; and hence as a healthy body tendeth to pro- 
duce a mind the more capable of entertaining tratb, 
and as it is true that the larger the capacity for en- 
joyment, the more enjoyment cometh as the result, 
hence it induceth a thoughtful man to look the better 
to it that he do nothing to the detriment of his body 
that will in the end curtail the good and expansion 
of the spirit ; for if it be curtailed while it be in the 
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mortal state, it entereth in the same condition into 
the spiritual state, and can, from its impotencj, start 
but from a lower point to attain the progression which 
awaiteth it in the eternity which is to come. 

The sun sfnketh fast in the west, and thus the 
elements are tending to end the third day of our in- 
vestigation. 

' I have many things to say to thee still ; and if thou 
deairest it, I will, on the moirow, continue to discourse 
for the day ; albeit a day produoeth but little. The 
scheme is great, and requii^th weeks, instead of days, 
for a full illustration. 

I have spoken to thee of sickness and health, both 
of the mind and of the body, and I have another set 
of extremes to discourse upon, and they be nearly al- 
lied to the thoughts of this day ; they be in reference 
to the life that now is and that which is to come. 

I will discourse on these points on the morrow; 
and some time before nightfall of the day, I will 
try to speak to thee of other points, as I hinted I 
would do, as regardeth riches and poverty ; but I will 
not extend the area of my present discourse, for I 
have, perchance, wearied thee already. 

Edwin. My dear friend Maleia, I have refrained 
fix>m interrupting you during your pleasing and in- 
structing discourse, and I will not speak of it now, 
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but will rather think of the matter, and, as 70a 
request me to do, I will consider it well in all its 
bearings. 

You give me to-day a larger amount of material 
for thought than you have given on either of the 
two days which have preceded; but I begin to find 
myself more able to grasp and retain your thoughts. 
^Experience and practice make perfect," says the 
old adage, and I feel its truth. 

I hope you will rest well to-night, Maleia. I shall 
come here at nine o'clock in the morning. Good 
night. 
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Ak EvcoTniTSB WITH Fhslim.— Sepabation of Maleu 
AND Edwin i^s the Nioht. 

Phelih, up the road, 

HALLOO, ttere I Down to Maleia's gate. Hal- 
loo! 

Edwin. There is Fhelim coming down the road 
on a run. What can ail him ? 

Maleia. Nothing of great importance, I ween, 
for he oflen doth the like. He hath probably by this 
time eased himself of his hunger. He thought, if one 
maj judge by his actions, when he was at the mill at 
noon, he would die of starvation. Strange fellow 
that he is. He hath something to say, I will warrant, 
that saroreth more of his accidental wit than of any 
meditation and wisdom. 

Phelim. Why didn't you invite me up to the old 
parsonage this noon ? I'd enlightened every mother's 
son of them boarders up there. O, how I would like 
to talk to them fellows that are rusticating up there ! 

Maleia. Thou hast to a good degree succeeded 

(206) 
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in convincing thyself that thou art not dying of hun- 
ger, Phelim. If thou rememberest, when we left thee 
in the mill at noon, all thou couldst think to discourse 
of was the ailment of thy belly ; now, all that seem- 
eth to trouble thee is the fact that thou didst not get 
an invitation to go to the iashionable boa»iing hous^ 
where thou mightst deliver thyself of slang phrases, 
and give vent to thy wit and humor. Thou dis- 
coursest wildly when thou affirmest that thou wouldst 
have enlightened the men there. "Knowest thou not 
that they be men of erudition and learning ? If thea 
badst said thou wouldst have diverted some, and dis- 
gusted others, thou wouldst have hit the mark. 

PheLim. I'm a man of erudition, too^ — ain't I? 
Oin't I tell them fellows things they don't know? 
I've been to school many a tune. Yes, too many a 
time have I been there. I can cipher well, I can. 
I'm a cipher myself. Host Cobum told me yesterday 
I was a mere cipher — cun't that proof? I can spell, 
too. I've had many a hard speUy and I always come 
out just as good as new. Pd have you know I can 
read. I've read letters so much that they got so at 
last they would blush when I read them ; for when X 
get done reading them they're all recL Clarence said 
the other day, when I told hun the sign at the bridge 
-was spelled wrong, where it says take the right hand 
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foady — » that it oaght to be spelled rite,-— He said I 
was a fool, and that rtie meant a service. I told him 
that sir was the sign of a man, to let folks know how 
that he wam't a woman, and that i^ioe meant evil, and 
how that bj all the great laws of philosophy the two 
words hadn't ought to be pat together^ He said, ^ O, 
you dry up I " I said, «Up where ?** He said, « Up 
there." Then I said, <* Now we're square." He said 
to me, "You ** 

Maleia, interrupting^ Phelim, thou art getting 
80 disposed in mind as to permit thy tongue to 
work pretty fireely. Art thou aware how fast it 
runneth ? 

Thou needest not relate to us thy encounters and de- 
fences at the inn, for all the men of Tamworth know 
well that thou dost not at any time go in there but 
some one or another sUrreth up thy spirits, and that 
thou art ever ready to disgorge the conceptions of thy 
brain* 

It appeareth strange, I ween, to my friend here t^ 
listen to thine assertions, for he knoweth not, nor do I 
know it, that thou art as learned as thou feignest to 
i>e, nor that thou canst do the things thou sayest thou 
eanst do. ' 

Phelim. True, Maleia, every word of it I can 
prove to you every bit of what I say. If I cant prove 
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it all out, m give you my hat. No, I won't neither— 
I want that rU bet you this nose wiper. 

Maleia. Wilt bet the handkerchief! Thou pur- 
loiner ; it belongeth to me already. Thou hast pulled 
it from my pocket since thou camest here, for I had 
used it but half an hour ago. 

Phelim. No ; that's mine, Maleia, true. I bought 
it at vendue over in London, at High Holbom. One 
man bid on it twopence, and then I bid a shilling ; and 
the man said right off, ^ Toum -^ who are you ? " I 
said, " Me." He said, ** Me — you look like a me ; I 
guess you are. Walk up and pay for it." Then I 
give him the money, and he said he had a few more 
left at the same price if I wanted to buy any more. 

Maleia. Thou liest with great audacity ; but it 
availeth thee but little. I have owned the thing for 
more than a twelvemonth. 

Phelim. " Owned it for more'n a twelvemonth." 
Was.your'n a silk wiper? Just tell me that, will 
you? 

Maleia. Yes, it was of silk ; and a fair quality 
of pongee at that. 

Phelim. Well, then, this ain't youm ; for this one 
is made of cotton pongee. 

Maleia. A cotton pongee! Thou knowest not 
of what thing thou discoursest. 
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Phelim. This- is a cotton, pongee bandanna, and 
the man said it was that I bought it of. He said these 
very words : " Warranted all cotton, or no sale; and 
if any body finds it out to be silk after he buys it, he 
needn't have it ; for he may bring it back, or tlirow it 
away.** And HI teU you what else he siud : ^ It's 
just as good to lose or lend as any.** There, nbw, 
what do you think of that? — heigh? Ain't it cot- 
ton? I know a thing or two. That's mine, and 111 
hang on to it 

Maleia. Thou convictest thyself; for if^thou 
maintainest that thine was cotton, and so well war- 
ranted, I will please thee by saying that I will take 
the testimony of the vendue man that thou sayest 
thou boughtest it of; and 'tis but to decide the kind 
of material of which it is made», to determine if it be 
mine or thine. I will leave it to my friend to decide 
for us. He knoweth well what the material be, for 
he dealeth in things of this kind. 

Phelim. Well, leave it to him. He's a good fel- 
low, and wouldn't decide against any body like me, I 
know. He's the best fellow I ever knew. O, how I 
do wish an the men in the world were as honest as he 
is !* Leave it to him. He's good for it. ^ An honest 
man's the noblest work of Grod." Leave it to him. 
Kow, let me just tell how I understand it, so as to see 
14 
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if we're all right Now, if he says this is cotton, it is 
mine ; and if he says it is silk, then it Im't youm. * Is 
that fair? 

Maleia. Thy flattery will go but little ways, for 
right and Justice will be done. I will n^ treat of thy 
last explanation, for I will^rather cut the matter i^ort 
by asking him tQ decide the question now* 

Edwin. Wei], then, Phelim, hand me the hand- 
kerchief, and I will, after making an examinaticm, de- 
cide as near right as I .anji i^le. . : > 

Tnieiiu. Well, there, take it Now, don't be 
rash ; remember the language of Blackstone i he says, 
where there is no doubt in any body's mind as to the 
guilt of a prisoner, you must lean on to Uie side of 
justice, and fetch him in innocent 

Maleia. Ha, ha! Thou thinkest thyself to be 
apt in a case of law. Well, well j let us await the 
decision. 

Edwin. It may be well to state, ixskj that there 
is no question in regard to the material ci which the 
handkerchief is made, 

Phelim, interrupting. Cotton to be sure— ain't it ? 

Edwin. Do not interrupt me, Phelim. I am n(^ 
done yet I should haye said, ere this time, but for 
the interruption, that it is silk, and no mistake* 

Phelim. There, now. "But for the inteirup- 
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taon.** Well, now, if tiiere hadn't been an interrup- 
tion jGvUd said it was cotton, wouldn't you ? Tell me 
that, will you? 

Edwix. No^ I should not have said cotton. I 
simply meant to 6onvey Ihe idea, when I spoke of in- 
tenruption, that it prevented me from expressing my 
opinion as soon as I should have done it had you been 
silent I have now to say to you, further, 

PheliK, interrupt^^ again. O, you are terrible 
nice. You dty nincompoops ain't to be trusted as far 
as old Lambkins can sling his old Devon bull by the 
ta^ when he's greased it I had my doubts about let- 
ting you decide it at alL My wiper's gone — and just 
because I left it out to you. You'd take away a man's 
private property, you old cheater. 

Edwin. You are using rather nneuphoneous ep- 
ithets, Phelim. I wish to be permitted to finish my 
remarks, but you persist in disturbing me. I. had 
quite an interesting part to Velate to you. You can 
judge how you like it when you have heard it. 

Phelim. O, have you ? I thought you wouldn't 
break right off as short as that, and leave me to de- 
plore the loss of my wiper. 

Ed^in. Do not be too fast, Phelim, for you do not 
quite anticipate the point I am to speak of. I will 
teH you now that I not only think it is silk, -— 
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Phelim. But still it may be cotton. 

Edwin. But that I saw you pull it out of Ma- 
leia's pocket, at the time you were talking so fast in 
regard to your great learning, &c. 

Phelim. There now, you can't carry on a joke. 
I inew you saw me. Didn't you see me winking to 
you when 1 was doing it ? 

'Tis youm, Maleia : the one I bought at the yendue, 
over at High Holbom, isn't here ; it's to home. 

Maleia. Well, Phelim, thou art just as thou 
hast ever been, and so wilt thou continue to be. I 
will let thee pass, for admonition to thee amounteth to 
but little.^ It is nearly dark, and in return for thy 
joke, as thou art pleased to call the misdemeanor, I 
will say to thee, that the delay thou hast caused will 
be no joke to thee in the end ; for thou wilt be com- 
pelled to go to thy home in the dark, and that will 
sufficiently punish thee for thy guilty deed. 

Phelim. Lend me your tin lantern, Maleia. I 
shall stumble by the way, and get into the ditches and 
every thuig else ; I know I shalL I shall see all kind 
of bad things. 

Maleia. Thou wouldst be induced to stop at all 
the places of entertainment thou wouldst pass by the 
way, if thou hadst the lantern with thee. 

I shall rather advise thee to go without it, for thy 
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' friends will be anxious for thy welfare, and be solicit- 
ous for thy return. 

Phelim. dear, well, 1*11 go. Good night, Ma- 
leia, and your friend. I didn't mean to keep your 
nose wiper — did I ? 

Grot to go away over home, all in the dark. 0, my ! 

Maleia. He is well scared, even now, and it 
will teach him a lesson. He desireth already to still 
his conscience, that he may feel the safer as he trav- 
elleth alone. 

He saith " good night," and afterwards he bethink- 
eth himself of his roguery, and how that it will haunt 
him by the way ; and when he remembereth of the 
dark, he thinketh it well to make amends. 

Edwin. I hope the lesson will be for his good. 

We must now, after this delay, part for the night. 
I will call on you in the morning, A fair night of 
peaceful rest to you. Good night. 

Maleia. Good by to thee, and a night fi'ee from 
thought or meditation of any kind, but rather one of 
relaxation and rest. Dido, thou art a good dog, and 
art as quiet as a lamb. Thy back fairly glisteneth 
because of the dew. We will go to the house. The 
cows are in wonder at my long delay. 
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THE FOURTH DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

HaLEIA. DISOOUB8E8 ON THIS LiFB AND TVS LiFB 
WHICH 18 TO COMB. 

Maleia. 

THOU art quite up to thy promise, this fine morn- 
ing, for the parish dock but striketh now, seven -^ 
'eight — nine. That is the hour of thine appointment 
Thou lookest well to-daj. I am glad to see thee 
80, for Maleia remembereth well the days when he 
was like unto thee, and he bveth now to see a youth 
look fresh and buoyant. 

Edwin. I thank you, Maleia, for your kind 

wishes. I am welL My looks do not at all belie me. 

We have, from present appearances, the promise 

of a pleasant day, and I anticipate another intellectual 

treat. Do you feel able to gratify me again ? 

(217) 
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Maleia. I do, fHend, and will saj to thee that 
nothing wDl please me better. I have, in antidpa- 
1i(m of the service, so arranged all my domestic con* 
cems, that nothing will suffer for the absence of my 
immediate attention. The cows and pigs are attended 
to, and the poultry roam whither they please, and 
care for themselves, and nought but Dido remaineth 
to be provided for ; and even he hath had his break- 
&st, and if he may but be with us, he demandedi 
nothing more. 

I have many things to discourse upon to-day, and 
fear that at night^ I shall hardly reach the climax 
I would ; but, however, if we are obliged to take a 
part of the morrow, we will do so, for that is but Sat- 
urday ; and as the next is the Sabbath, we will then 
rest from our labors, and, in our private meditations, 
look back over the scheme we have discussed. 

Edwin. That will be welL I will leave you to 
decide upon ihe points which will be most to our good, 
and also to treat them as you may think best. 

I will simply add, that the thmgs or pdnts you 
spoke of yesterday as of interest for a theme of 
meditation for tonday would please me much. They 
were in regard to this life, as compared to the one 
that is to Come; and also poverty as compared to 
riches. 
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However, I only suggest, or rather call your atten- 
tion to, the proposals you made. 

Malkia. Tou are right, and I will take the course 
you suggest ; and as the first of the two of the pro- 
posed themes is nearer related to the discourse of 
yesterday, we will begin with that; and I will not 
weary thee by a long prefk3e, but will discourse to 
the point as rdateth to the life that now is, and that 
which is to come. The aim of all the previous dis- 
courses hath been to prove that opposites in our life 
make the reaUUes what they be ; and it now cometh 
to be an admitted part of the theory, that the world 
calleth aU opposites or evils which be things or inHa- 
ences that it doth n^t desire, and in which it disoover- 
eth«io immediate good. 

Am<Hig the parts of the great scheme which it 
feigneth itself to be disgusted with, and calleth ei41, 
is the existence of the fact, that men must die ; or, in 
other words, that they must, at the appointed time in 
their career, exchange the place of the residence of 
their spirits. 

It treateth the whole with coldness, and often with 
derision and scorn. 

I have spoken to thee, in an earlier discourse, of 
the ancient doctrines of the church ; and that it hath 
looked upon sickness, and at times /even upon life 
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itself, as a cnrse ; and that oat of it cometh no good 
at the last, but often to the contraiy ; that when the 
thing is finished, all is merged and lost in the realms 
of a dark despair. 

This doctrine hath withered the young tendrils of 
hope and cheer which have been put out of many a 
young vine of innocent childhood; and when the 
child hath grown to be a man, the spiritual nature 
hath suffered for the want of the tendrils by which to 
aid it in climbing up to a higher spiritual life, or bas 
been compelled to lie in the dust or mire of despair 
and priyation. This is, I ween, the great cause why 
mankind disliketh to beliere that a man must die and 
lire again, even though it be in a better state than this. 

For if a man neglecteth to illuminate his mifld at 
the proper time of his history, he at last findeth him« 
self in darkness. 

It Cometh to pass, as a result of false teaching in 
the past, that man liketh this life well, and asketh for 
none higher ; and all the degree of apathy which the 
subject presenteth existeth because it be fed and 
nourished on food which containeth the element of 
doctrine that things beyond the grave be dressed in a 
soul-distracting garb ; and hence the aversion thereto ; 
fiur that which hath no affinity for the spirit the spirit 
striveth against. 
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The church hath always struggled hard with the un- 
yielduig purposes and determinations of mmCi na^ 
ture; and it hath from the first considered itself 
called upon to make war against it. 

How this happeneth so to be, I will not nowt at- 
tempt to d^ne, as this service is not demanded by 
the tenor of the discourse. Whether there be a good 
reason for the continuance of the contest I will not 
decide, and will but state, that it appeareth strange 
and unreascmable thai the portion of civilized men 
which claim to worship one thej affirm to be onmi- 
sdent and almightj should be called upon to do battle 
with the great element of power in the only thing that 
hath been created in the image of the same Creator. 
However^ let the reason for the thing pass, if any 
reason there be ; for our discourse demandeth no fur- 
ther pursuit of the point at issue- 
It answereth well our present purpose to state that 
the great burden of the church's labor hath been to 
so change the nature of man, that it would bend and 
warp itself into a shape where it might control it the 
better. And the great and leading doctrine of most 
of its sermons and songs hath been, that a man should 
alarm himself, and attempt, as best and as quick as he 
may, to " escape from hell, and fly to heaven." 
A large per cent, of all the so called reformation 
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sennons and prayers it maketb is ccnnposed of peti- 
ticMis to the sinner to bestir himself before it be foi*- 
erer too late, — as though the tune would surelj come 
in the histor j of anj human being when the Creator^ 
who *hath started man's being, would faH and be dis- 
couraged in the work his Son had undertaken, and 
would be compelled to give all up ^ a failure, be- 
cause of a lack of mercy ; while, at the* same tiine, 
the Psalmist saith, ^ His anger endureth but a mo- 
ment," and he further telleth, twenty-six times in one 
psalm, that his mercy ** endureth forever." 

It will not require a long meditation to conrince 
thyself that in all these respects it is mistaken, and 
that, because of the mistake, cometh a nearer ap- 
proach to actual evil than ever cometh of any sick- 
ness or indisposition of either soul or body, which at 
times it unguardedly calleth absolute evil. 

I will stop at this place for a few moments, and 
show thee an illustration of the ground I have as- 
sumed ; and this will be done by comparing the ma- 
chinery for converting and ref(»rming mankind of our 
day with the means used in the days of the apostles. 

Maleia saith nought against a true reformation, for 
he indorseth to the letter the doctrine that '* he that 
winneth souls is wise," and also, that men eveiy where 
should be commanded to repent ; and when he saith 
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machinery, he knoweth well what be saith, and what' 

words he usetlu He meaneth no disrespect or ill 

feeling to the men who woHl the madiinerj* He 

speaketh now of the motives and principles for ac- 

* 
tions, and not of the beings who entertain them. 

I said I would engage thine attention by an illus- 
tration ; and to do this I will ask thee to compare the 
things together, and then decide which of the two 
appeareth to be the more reasonable and right 

When a great reformation took place in the dajs of 
Peter, and three thousand were converted in one day, 
it was because he preached to them the love of God, 
and thus induced men to be holy. In and for most 
of the time since then, it is urged that they should be 
holy because of the wrath of Grod. Then was preached 
"Christ, and him crucified;" now, it is a. fiery hell, 
and that magnified. Then, when was preached the 
doctrine as taught by Christ and his apostles, the rec- 
ord informeth us that many believed on them gladly ; 
now, it is a result that comparatively but few believe 
on the apostles of our day, and these often sadl^f. 

And then again : what was the effect on the minds 
of the men who believed then ? Of this the record 
continueth and saith, that, when the many believed, 
** there was great joy in that city.** What happeneth 
to be now ? When even but few believe the reports 
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that many of the apostles of our time send forth^ there 
is great grief in the lancL 

Maleia preaeheth no harsh doctrine when he giveth 
birth to thoughts like these^ for he hath s^n with 
his eyes a literal illustration of the things he spe^eth 
of; for he remembereth well, even as though the thing 
had happened but yesterday, that once on a time he 
went, by the earnest and urgent invitation of a friend, 
to see the works at a camp ground, where were gath- 
ered together many thousands of men and women, 
with their ministers and elders, to do battle, as they 
thought, with the adversary, and to build up the waste 
places of Zion. And what did these eyes behold? 
and to what sounds did these ears listen ? 

Instead of great joy, there was, for the most part, 
great grief: so much so, that Maleia wept himself, 
sorely, because that the movers, and the mightiest 
men in the company, by their mistakes and wildly- 
heated imaginations, ^ made the grace of God of none 
eflPect" And instead of relieving the minds of the 
poor distracted beings who lay rolling on the. wet 
ground by telling them that they were, instead of 
being miserable reprohatesy a portion of the things 
which the Father gave to* the Son, and also, that he 
had given all things into his possession, with the un- 
derstanding that he should lose nothing, but raise it 
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up at the last daj ; and further, that when he had 
done his work, he would rise up and say, ^' Father, 
here am I, and those that thou hast given me," and, 
seeing the travail of hie soul, would be satisfied ; — 
instead of telling the distracted beings this, were ten- 
dered to them the mistaken precepts and crazy ad- 
vice of the benighted Boman churdi, — albeit it was 
dressed in more pleasing and modem regalia, — and 
the speakers continued to saj to them that thej must 
either rbll and distort themselves on the g^und in 
this world, or that they would be ccunpelled to agonize 
and groan in a fiery hell in the life to come ; and all 
consohition, which is ^' peace, and righteousness, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost," was withheld from them, 
and, on the contrary, they were told- that there was 
but little if any hope of a betterment of their depk»r- 
able condition, for that, in that state of existence, 
parents, even, would be so changed in their nature, 
and made so different fromivhat they were while in tins 
earthly state, that the agonies and groans of their once 
dear children, then shrieking, or sobbing, and griev- 
ing because of the pains of hell in which they were, 
below them, would heighten and intensify their own 
joys and felicities in heaven. 

I start, friend, from the God^Hshonoring doctrine ; 
and the prayer of Maleia is, thi^ a kind and forgiving 
• 15 
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Heaven maj pardon him fw the idreadfiil Ude he hm 
r^tecL 

Thou majst not have seen these thkigs as Mrieki 
hath, and henee thou canst not judge of the extent of 
the eviL But I ween tiioa art informed well in the 
commoner resnlto of the milder parts of the scheme^ 
and knoweth well that because of the little affinitj the 
spirit -^ as it cometh from the hand of the C^reator^ 
and before H ccmeth in contact with ignorant super- 
stitions, which serve to bend and warp it out df a nat^ 
ural shape^ thereby defNriving it ef its proper and 
comely form and proportions — hath for the heresy^ 
that it rather preferreth to neglect all religion, and trust 
to a cold infidelity, or a kdkewarm sentimentalisuL 

Thou hast not, neither hath Maleia, heen unnnndful 
(3i the reluctance and delay. ^ Time enough yet," satth 
the young man, full ci lifo usd vigor, filled to reple* 
tion by Nature, with hc^ and faith in a coming good 
to him for the rest of his life. His nature is as yet 
unwarped by dogmas or heresies, and untrammelled 
by other truth than the Hght winch lighteth every 
man which cometh mto the moAd ; and eff into Mft 
his spirit blithely boundeth. 

''Time enough yet," saith the matured man, as he 
bethinketh himself for a moment, perchance startled 
bj the sudden departure oi a kindred spirit l!h% 
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AnrA hath but little to ghre him as an aFgmn^t that 
if he entex into covenant with it thus early he will be 
■oloser. 

^ Time enoagfa yet for rep^itance,*' he saith. ^ Be^ 
pent at any time wMle the i^irit is still in the flesh, 
and dU will be well wiUi diee." He meditateth for « 
moment, and off he moveth. Thej all mean to come 
in before they die, but cannot afford it so early. 

Bnt it witt be wdl for thee to turn thy mind fnmi 
a contemplaticm of the men as we find them now, and 
look to th^n at the time when an eaitter death tha» 
tl^y expected hath come to them, and is feeling in 
und^ the strings of their visible possessions, and is, 
strand by strand, unloosing the strings which confine 
the spirit to the fiesh. They have thought afresh, 
now, and th^ start from their lethargy. Constema^ 
tion maketh them mad ; they writhe in anguish ; they 
weep; and in the conflict they are worsted, and 
they die. 

' Thou hast but to ask thyself now, Why was the 
delay? and why the dreadful issue? Violent issues 
like these come not without violent causes; and come 
they not because of the uninviting diaracter the* 
church giveth to Grod ? and the probabilities which 
may come in the eternity he hath ordained ? 

Our time passeth rapidly, and I must hasten on 
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without a further discourse on this particular point i 
but I will continue, and in brief show thee the better 
side of the picture for to discourse on this life, wh^i 
viewed in a religious aspect, and it is in this aspect 
alone that we must yiew it. When we contrast it 
with the one which is to come, for it is but ChristiaEH 
ity that informeth us at all of a life after this, there is 
much in the scheme that is dark and gloomy ; but ^he 
darkness and color on the one side make that oa the 
other all the brighter ; for, to illumine and irradiate 
all, we have but to assume that man was created per- 
fect for a specifii? purpose first, and the end is attained. 
For it must be admitted that some power prodoceth 
all results ; and if it be true that God doth his will 
in the armies of heayen, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth, and that there be none to stay his hand, 
or to saj. What dost thou ? then as a result it foUow- 
eth, that whatever hath taken place since tbe creation 
came by his decrees. 

It existeth then as a fact, that although man's estate 
may not now be what it was while he was in Eden, yet 
there was a force in behind the object acted upon, and 
an action ensuing, the change came. 

The Scripture saith, " The creature was made sub- 
ject to vanity not willingly, but in aco(»rdanoe with 
the will of Him who hath subjected him in hope." 
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Let the church resist and evade the condusion as 
it may. ** In hope," the record nrgeth ; and here is 
the climax of all. In hope of what ? Why, surely, 
Bothing short of a perfection at last ; and this cometh 
as the natural tendency of a man's nature, when it be 
left free to act out itself as God at first maketh it ; 
for it beginneth to develop itself in early life. 

The child findeth himself dissatisfied with his life. 
He disliketh his studies ; and what seemeth to him to 
be privations, he considereth to be evil ; and when he 
at any time meditateth upon them, he saith within 
himself, ^ I will in time be rid of the evil, for wh^n I 
am a man I shall be free.'' When he hath arrived at 
diat point, he hop^th on still, for he findeth out by this 
time that the things of his childish days were good, 
and not evil, as he at the time thought them to be ; 
and even, as he considereth his estate at this period of 
bis life, he findeth it to be other than that which he 
fancied it to be ; and then he consoleth himself vriik 
the thought that when he is old and free from care 
he will be liker a child, and will then be happy, 
and he contenteth himself with that But when he is 
old and tottereth, he doth not find himself, even then, 
in a state devoid of the need of a continued hope ; for 
as he sitteth alone and bethinketh himself of his pres- 
ent situation, how that he be at the climax of all his 
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power to entirely satisfy his mindy he reaoheth orer 
£ar immoitalify, and tmsteth to that ; for he realizeih, 
OieDf that this be what the great Creator hath con- 
ceived and ordained as the good panacea for all the 
wounds one roceiveth in the battles he fighteth while 
he is on the earth* 

. I will not weary thee now by a further discotiTse 
on this pointy for the nocm i^proacheth. 

I will rather make the applicaticm of the thoughts 
of the previous discourse ; and it requireth but a short 
time to do it, for this life is but the opposite of the 
one to omie, and it is not what the church hath repre- 
sented it to be ; for, instead (^ taking it to be an 
opposite^ it maketh it a simple continuation of this, in 
which will come no better nor higher order of action 
and enjoyment for a large majority of those, that live 
in it, but one of infinitely greater evil ; and that, to(^ 
which admitteth <^ no subsiding nor amelioration; 

Here, at times, man discovereth himself and those 
he loveth to be sick y and though it be to make him, 
as a whole, better, and aU existeth for his good, as 
I showed thee yesterday, still it is grievous to be 
borne, and he desireth it not 

'There, there are no sickness and pain, for they need 
no extreme incitements to progress. 
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;' Here, at times, man is defeated i and there ariseth, 
flierefinre, despair* 

But in that world perfection reigneth, and no oppo- 
sition is needed to remind them of their good estate. 

In the skj of this worid there needeth to be clouds, 
to make man know of and eDjoj the sunshine. 
There, he discriminateth rightly, and needeth no shad- 
ows to discoTer to him the projection or contour of 
the tilings he possesses. Here, discontent maketh us 
weep; but there, ^ tears shall be wiped from all 
faces." 

^ The spirit here," as Pope hath it, is ^ uneasj and 
confined at home, and it resteth, and ezpatiateth on a 
yfe to come." But there, it koketh to no other, but is 
content to dwell at rest ; and how one mistaketh when 
be thanketh not Heayen for the means of preparation 
which he hath here in this present \^orld I 

Whj man was not made so that the preparation 
was not needed, is not the question at this time at 
issue; for in the discussion we have but to do with 
the things that exist, and not with those that do not. 
.^ If all things here tend to aid man in cultivating 
the part of himself that, distinguisheth him from the 
beasts he govemeth, from whence cometh the argu- 
ment that it doth not savor of reason to recognize the 
great principle as right, and wAit patiently for the dis* 
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coreiy of the elements and first principles wlndi 
underlie the whole, till that which is perfect hath 
come, and, hy the change, man hath* been prepared 
to see as he was seen, and know even as he was 
known ; for if man diseovereth every where in the 
world about him that every thing hath, and needeth, 
ai) opposing force to make for it an identity, why 
should not the same be true of the great i^^gregate of 
life itself? . • 

Let one consider the life to come to be what 
pleaseth him best, and still he only desireth to claim 
that it is a counterpart of this, and is a result of a 
long experience in its changes and conflicts, obsenr- 
ing well its sunshine and its storms with all their 
effects. 

Sunshine and storms in the world within, and the 
world without I 

Maleia thinketh in his mind, that it saroreth but 
little of unreasonableness or irrationality t6 assume 
that experience there is but an opposite to experience 
here — the individual and single troubles and opposttes 
to what man considereth to be the good of this hfe^ 
making the good, in the aggregate, of a more extend- 
ed dimension ; and the great sum of all, a complete 
and well-organized opposite for the whole here; for 
there, there will be no 4;>arts, but one great aggregi^ 
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eompoeed of parts so nicely adjusted and adapted to 
each other, that a divine affinity permeateth the whole 
mass, and ezisteth to so good a degree throughout, 
that* a lesser opposite than the aggregate of a whole 
earthly life would he of no purpose. 

Man hath been made to live here for a time, and 
with the organism that he is, he needeth opposites to 
what he calleth good, to make him what he is to be 
at last. 

The good and the bad of this life is like the xhixing 
up of the quartz and the gold in the bowels of the earth. 

The gold, when it existeth there, is as pure and 
good of itself as it ever can be ; but to separate it 
from what it is not oi its own kind and nature, man 
subjecteth it to intense heat, and he doth not question 
the scheme why the Creator did not keep them sep- 
arate. 

He studieth the great science of geology, and when 
he meditateth upon the results he observeth, he ad- 
mireth the. recreation which the system of thought 
be, that it calleth into action in the mind of man, and 
then he resteth. 

This life is not unlike to that ; for here, in incon* 
gruous masses, are intermingled the evil and the 
good ; and who can tell that any other disposition or 
arrangement would be of more good to man ? 
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Deatb separateth the foreign parts from maaV na^ 
tare, and thus preparetli him for the experience of 
the time yet to come. 

I have now discoursed to thee long on this pointy 
and would do so further, if thou ^dst not see the 
|>rincijf4es of the the<Hr7. And I hare but to say to 
thee, that as ^u shalt at any future time review this 
part of the theory, it will be well for thee to bring to 
bear upon it what hath been said before of the oppo- 
sites of life, and also what may come after ; for the 
whole is so interwoven that all the parts be intimately 
connected with the rest, and if thou judgest of this 
alone, it being the great sum of all, and dost not takB 
into thine account all the other bearings and depen- 
dencies, thou mayst err greatly. 

We will, now, tf it pleaseth thee, walk out a while, 
and return for dinner ; for we need a relaxation. 

Edwin. We will go^ as you propose. I am not 
tired, however ; for your discourse is of so inyitii^ a 
nature one is, not easily tired in listening to such a 
recitaL 

I will withhold comment, for it ill becomes me to 
do it. I reflected much, after I left you last ni^t, on 
the education I am receiving, and the thought forced 
itself into my mind, to deliberate on some method of 
putting the thoughts you have uttered into some form 
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that will enable me to recall them to mj mind when I 
retom to London. Our conversations have been so 
varied that at times it would puzzle me to recall even 
the thoughts I have uttered mjself. We will for the 
present, however, leave this subject, and walk out as 
you propose. I prescune we shall see Phelim some- 
where in our walk, for he has happened in our path, 
«o far, each daj. 

MiXEiA. We will walk to the post office ; as the 
jxmmI to it passeth his house, we maj fail in with him, 
and will hear what he hath to say in behalf of hia 
eins of last night. Ho is a curious fellow, but is not 
«ften worsted in a game of any kind. 
^ I will Ix^t the door, and we will take Dido along 
with us. As he hath had no jaunt to-day, he will4ike 
the project well. 

£9 WIN. Come, Dido, we are ready for a tramp -— 
will you go ? There now ; you have jumped against 
the edge of the door^ Poor dog ! Did it hurt you ? 
Don't jump 30 ; you shall go. 
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A Walk out, and an Intbrtiew with Pheum. 

Maleia. 

THOU spakest in thy discourse of desiring to re- 
tain the thoughts we have uttered. I can help 
thee to do that right well, for I have notes of all^ 
and can refresh thy memory so that thou may^ 
be able to write the whole nearly as the things were 
related. The whole theory I have well in my brain/ 
and the few things that have been uttered besides, I 
can recall to mindi and at some future time I will do 
so if thou desirest it. I have no mean nor treach^x>U8 
memory, but can repeat well the gist of all our dis- 
courses, even to what Phelim hath said. However, 
we will not trouble ourselves with that, as we are not 
done yet 

Yonder is Phelim in that tree ; he is helping him- 
self to farmer Brown's apples. We will leave him to 
make fair weather for himself. He knoweth not that 
we see him. 

Edwin. How far is it to the post office, Maleia? 
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MAI.EIA. Tis quite a walk from here, and at the 
junction of the Surrej and Evesham roads. I did 
not propose to go even up to the place, but in that di- 
rection* There, Fhelim is hurrying down from the 
tree, for he espieth us, and knoweth well that he is 
doing a thing he ought not to do. He will saj but 
little of his sinful acts unless he be induced to do it by 
our discourse. 

Edwin. He is running towards us. He stops be- 
hind the wall to hx the rent in his pants ; for I think 
he has torn them in climbing the tree. Yes, I am 
right ; for as he nears us I see it is in some way dis- 
guised. He has tied his handkerchief about his knee, 
as though he were lame ; and the limping seems to 
make my supposition true. He will, I think, give us 
to understand that he is lame, or something of that 
nature. 

Malbia. Speak low, or he will hear thee, and 
anticipate thine informati<»u We will now hear what 
he hath to 'say. 

Edwin. What is the trouble with your knee, Phe- 
lim? You are walking as though you were lame, to 
say the least of the matter. 

Fhelim. I'm terrible lame — all because Maleia 
wouldn't lend me his lantern last night. I knew I 
shouldn't find the way without stumbling, and running 
aginst things. 
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' Maleia. Then thou shoaldst not have committed 
the theft ; for the delay was caused by thy crime, and 
that alone. If thoa hadst not made thyself gnilty, 
tiiou wonldst not have needed a defence; and conse- 
quently thou couldst have returned earlier than thoa 
wast able to do as the case was. 

I have but litde sympathy for thee. I ween that 
even now thou art deserving of some further punish- 
ment; for if I mistake not» thy lameness, as thou 
termest it, was not caused wholly by tiiy misdemeanors 
of yesterday, but likelier far by those of to-day. Re- 
move the bandage, and let us see the wound. 

Phelim. O, no ; I shouldn't dare to do that. 'Why, 
lite pieces would come right apart. I tell you it*s all 
torn open, so that you can see right into it. O, how 
bad it is, to be sure I 

Maleia. There, the wrapping is coming off of 
itself. Thou didst not tie it tightly. In thy haste to 
eover the wound, an thou callest it, thou didst the 
thing but poorly. Now, where is the great sore? 
Thou dog I thou hast lied. We saw thee on the tree, 
appropriating the apples to thine own use ; and doubt- 
less, when thou hastenedst down, as thou sawest us 
coming, in thy haste thou didst tear thy breeches. 

Phelim. Breeches I There ain't but one breach, 
ifl there ? 
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. Malbia. Thou art wiUy; but Hxy wit will not 
dear thee. Thou nnderstandest well what I woald 
have thee to know. I know full well that a breach is 
a tear, but not a sore ; and thou knowest the same 
fiict as well as I do. 

Fhblim/ Who said it was a sore? There, I 
didn't say that. As Host Cobom tells me sometimes, 
^You've made that up out of a whole piece of 
doth." 

Maleia. Thou didst not saj lore, but thou gaveet 
ps to understand thou wast lame because of some hurt 
thou reeeivedst by coming in contact with a thing in 
the road that the light from a lantera.would have dis* 
oover^ to thee. I understand thee welL That plea 
at this time is but a bid for the use of the lantern at 
another time. Thou hadst better take this pin and 
secure the pieces to the rest of the doth, for the hole 
will not mend itself. 

Phelim. No, I shan't do that. No, not L 

Maleia. Why wilt thou not pin up the rent? 
Bememberest thou not that the adage saith, ^A stitch 
in time saveth nine " ? 

Phelim. How's that? Say it over. again. A 
stitch in nine saves time? 

Maleia. I shall not repeat to thee the saying, for 
ihou knowest it welL 
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Phelim. Well, I shan't pin up the place, for the 
hole will wear longer than it will if it's pinned up. 

Maleia. The hole wear longer if it be no^ 
pinned up I . * 

Phelim. Tes ; and it will wear wider too. Ah I 
there I've got you. Where's your old adage now — 
heigh? Ahl rm^some'' — am'tl? When 1 went 
to bet with you yesterday, (don't say any thing about 
the " nose wiper,") when I was just a going to bet, do 
you know what I was a going to bet about ? 

Maleia. I cannot always anticipate thy thoughts. 
I did not know what thou wouldst have smd then ; for 
thou didst talk so fast that many things could have 
been considered ; and either one of them would have 
been with as much propriety discoursed upon as ah* 
Other* 

Pheliv. Well, I was a going to bet I could spell 
as well as any fellow up to the stone house — college 
boys and all put together. 

Maleia. Thou wouldst make sorry woric with 
them at spelling. I should like to witness thee at the 
trial. 

Phelim. Well, I can do it <'like a book" — no^ 
like a '^ schoolmarm." I can spell any word that is in 
any of the books at Eton, or Lnmanuel, or Oxford, or- 
any other college in all the woiid. But mind you one 
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tiling. The words must be good long ones, or else 
there ain't no fun in doing it. Another thing I can 
do. I can spell the words without so manj letters as 
the " Profe " use to spell the same words with. Now 
ain'tl^some**? 

Malbia. Thou . talkest as thou art wcmt to do. 
Exaggeration is the great characteristic of all thy dis- 
ooiirsea* We will give thee a chance. 

It needeth no argument of thine to convince m^ 
that thou wouldst spell the words differently from the 
way the professors would spell them, but that the 
words would be spelled better, I wot not; for, I 
ween, many would have even more letters than were 
needed. 

I will now ask thee to spell pig, to try thy skilL 

Fhblih. O, that's too easy! I can't spell such 
easy words as that. 

Maleia. Cannot spell that ! Then thou art en- 
trapped already; and what sayest thou for thyself? 
Tis but to say pig, pig, and the word is spelled. 

Phelim. "Pig, pig." I know that. I didn't 
mean I couldn't spell it at all, but that it was hftrder 
work to spell a short word than it is to spell a long 
one. I'm more used to spelling that kind. 

Maleia. I ween thou canst neither spell short 
nor long words. Well, now, as thou hast taken ad- 
16 
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vantage of the help I tendered to Uiee, I will let thee 
spell some hard word thyself. 

Phelim. Now, that's right 111 spell " blind pig" 
with only two letters* 

Maleia. ^' Blind pig I " That is not a long' wcnrd^ 
but is two short cmes put together. 

Phelih. Well, don't two short things pot to- 
gether make one long coie ? Tes, it makes one mcHre 
than long, for it makes it longer. 

If it don't, how many short ones does it take ? At 
any rate, two short ones put together the way you t^ 
of, is longer than if you don't pid; them together at 
all, or if you only put one together alone. 

Maleia. << One together alone I " Thou talkest as 
a fool. Well, go on and spell the word, as thou art 
pleased to call it, and spell it with but two letters ; for 
be the thing as thou art pleased to have it, the thing 
is hard to be done, I ween, and thou wilt be worsted 
in the trial. 

Phelih. Here it goes. P. 6., pig; no, P. G., 
blind pig. 

Maleia. That is far from spelling even pig; to 
say nothing of a blind one. 

Phelim. I didn't say it spelled even pig. Blind 
pig, I said. Ah, ha, ha! he, he, he! 

Maleia. Come now, tell us how it is that P. GL 
spelleth blind pig. 
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Fhelim. Well, I will ; now, look here. You said 
pig spelled pig — didn't 70U? 

Maleia. Yes ; but go on. 

Phelim. I was just agoing to go on. Now, pig 
spells a real good live pig, with four legs, and two 
eyes to see out of — don't it ? 

Maleia. Certainly it meaneth a pig with four 
legs and two eyes. 

Phelim. Well, Fm agoing to spell a blind one, 
you know — one that hasn't got no eyes. Now, to 
spell a pig that's got eyes and ain't blind, it takes a P 
and a G with an I in between them ; but to spell one 
that is blind, you've only got to spell it without any 
eye, and it's all spelt — P. G. blind pig; or, as they 
say over to court, alias pig without any eye. 

Maleia, Well done. Thy wit hath triumphed 
for thee for a time. 

Edwin. Phelim, have you fully recovered fix)m 
your hunger yet ? Yesterday, you know, you were in 
any thing but a desirable condition, if one may judge 
of your description of the matter. 

Phelim. O, how hungry I was then ! I felt as 
though my belly was all kinder caving in, I felt as 
thin as a rail; yes, I felt a go6d deal thinner than 
that I felt as thin as two rails put together. 

There's for you. Dido is chasing a hen through 
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the wicket in old Lummus's barn door. He hates 
hens. Ah, he's a good bright dog. I like him. 

Edwin. Why does he hate hens more than he 
does other animals? 

Phelih. He's afi-aid the/U lay an egg on him. 
He's shy o^ having eggs laid on him, I can tell you. 

Edwin. You talk quite strangely. How do you 
know that what you say is true ? 

Phelim. I can tell you. He was in Host Co- 
bum's bam one day last week, a smelling along on 
the floor, down to the side of the haymow, and I was 
up on the top of it ; and just when he wan't a looking 
nowhere, I took a hen egg, and slyly held it out, just 
as easy, right oyer him, and then let alone of the egg, 
and it fell ker squash right down on the top of his 
back. He run out of the barn as tight as he could 
go, and £e thought a hen laid the egg on him. 

He hates hens like every thing. 

Edwin. Then it is you, and not hens, that he 
has reason to fear. 

Phelim. O, he's afraid of me too. He's afraid 
of almost every thing. That's the reason why I got 
up on the fence in the woods t'other day, when you 
came in there. I didn't want to scare him. No, not 
I. But he's terrible scared of eggs. Do you know I 
can lay eggs ? 
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. Edwin. I am aware you can do many things 

that most people would hardly think of doing ; but 
strange as are your acts, I hardly surmised you could 
lay eggs, for that is quite out of the course of nature. 

Phelim, " Out of the course of nature ! " No, it 
ain't ; I can do it, just as natural and easy as any hen 
can. And I can lay good new laid eggs, and in a nest 
too, and I did it the other day. 

Edwin. Well, just tell us how the thing was 
done. 

Phelim. Well, you keep still and I will. I was 
over in old Lamson's shed, and there was a hen nest 
there with two eggs in it ; and I took up one, and was 
just agoing to suck it, and all of a sudden in came old 
Lamson ; and when I saw him coming in, I laid the 
egg right in the nest again. There ! ah, ha, ha ! 
Didn't I lay an egg, and in a nest too ? Ah, ha, ha, 
ha ! ah, ha, ha, ha ! 

Maleia. It is now near, or rather quite the hour 
of dinner, and we are nearly home again. 

Phelim. I*m a going up to Host Coburn's tavern 
to get my dinner. He told me to. I ain't a going to 
get so hungry as I was yesterday. 0, how hungry I 
was then ! Give me that pin, Maleia, and I'll pin up 
my trousers now. Host Cobum won't let me eat any 
dinner if I don't fix it up somehow. 
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Maleia. Wilt thou not dine with ns, P)ie^jDa? 
Thou shalt have as good things as we have. ^ 

Phelih. Noy I can't. I promised to go up there. 
Pm a promising man, and want to keep up my honor. 

Maleia. Thou mayst go, then. I will not delay 
ihee by stopping to offer a comment, for it would but 
proToke in thee a further discourse. 

We will now, friend, go to our dinner ; and after we 
have eaten it, I will continue my discourse to thee. 

Our time is passing, and I think now that the ma- 
jor part of to-morrow will be required to complete 
the illustration of my theory, even if we but consider 
the points in the same which I have proposed ; albeit 
they be but a few of the many. And if all we hav^e 
proposed be well considered, all would not be illus- 
trated, fc^^ the scheme is great, and it hath many 
compartments. 

y We will go in and eat now. The dinner is cold, 
but it was all prepared in the early morning, and is 
quite ready for eating, even at this time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Maleia discourses on Poveety as compared 
TO Riches. 

Maleia. 

NOW that our meal is ended, we will resume the 
discussion of the great problem which hath em- 
ployed our minds thus far; and we will do so by 
examining into that part of the great scheme which 
relateth to poverty and riches ; for under one or the 
other of these heads come most of the affairs of one's 
life ; for if a man possess a thing, he considereth the 
possession thereof as a good ; but if he possess it not, 
he esteemeth the absence of the thing an evil, and 
cai'eth but little to inform himself whether the thing 
be for the advancement and progress of his better 
nature or not. 

" Give me money," crieth out the man of the world, 
" and with it I will procure all my heart can wish." 
" Give me riches," ejaculateth the miser, " and I will 
fall down and worship." In these things the world too 
often misjudgeth, for the masses be not unlike the 
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King of Cyprus, of whom Valerius saith, " Altlioagli 
he was in tide king of the island, yet in his mind he 
was a miserahle judge of money ; " and he is a single 
illustration of the fact, that mankind think a state of 
affluence to be above all others the best in element to 
produce a healthy soul, and a good estate of the spirit; 
and thus a man putteth himself continually in agita- 
tion and dismay ; for instead of peace and quietness, 
he only gendereth for himself feelings of doubt and 
chagriti. 

Ausonius, in a poem, telleth of a poor man, who, 
on a time, went to hang himself; but by chance find- 
ing a pot of money, he flung away his rope, and went 
merrily home ; but that he that hid the m(»iey, when 
he missed it, hanged himself with the same rope that 
the other man had left in his more contented humor. 

I have told thee many times before that appotites 
always give to good all the identity and value which 
it hath ; and I will now say to thee further, that no 
man knoweth the value of money so well as he who^ 
by the sweat of his brow, hath earned it. And thus 
it Cometh to be that the value of a shilling is propor- 
tionate to the knowledge and experience of the pos- 
sessor thereof; and hence, as it passeth into different 
handsj there be various but respective values attached 
to it ; and further, Maleia anticipateth that to a farmer 
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a crown be of more value than it may ever be to a 
gamester ; for while the one, hj patient toil and solici- 
tation tilleth the ground, and thereby calleth the 
equivalent of money out of seeming nothing, the other 
but createth a new organization of the things that 
abeady exist; and hence he is without the power 
which an ability for the creation of a new thing gen- 
erateth ; and it savoreth but scantily of unreasonable- 
ness to anticipate that to the tiller of the ground there 
be a more iutense value to the things of this world 
than there may ever be to any mere organizer, even 
if he be a manufacturer, and skilled above all his fel- 
lows in art and science. But I will not detain thee at 
tills point to further illustrate the idea ; for although 
thou hast lived but a few years, yet thou knowest well 
that the degree of intensity of need always giveth to 
an unpossessed good its proportionate value ; and it 
savoreth but little of unreasonableness to say that the 
world hath comparatively but few truly rich men ; for 
the theory hath proved itself to be true, that Nature 
produceth but few men who possess property, and be 
at the same time well and truly rich ; for money is 
only of value in consequence of what it wiU procure. 
A High Holbom or a Piccadilly bank note is as 
worthless as the paper of an exploded fire squib, if 
one could not exchange it for the good he needeth ; 
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and when one attempteth to judge of the extent of 
the riches of another, he should not judge hj the 
amount of gold or stock he hath, but rather by the 
manner m which he obtained it ; and hence his pro- 
portionate ability to use it for his good. 

By a due consideration of this particular point, he 
will decide the more truly, and say that if one hath so 
educated his brain that by the exercise of the func- 
tions thereof he knoweth well where, in exchange for 
one pound, he may come in possession of as much 
good, in quantity, as another's ignorance will cost him 
two pounds, then he may say that he with the edu- 
cated brain, although he may literally possess but half 
as many pounds in number as the other, yet he is 
quite as rich ; and, in a meditation like this, one be- 
ginneth to discover that "knowledge is power" in- 
deed, rather than wealth alone, as the world esteemeth 
it to be. 

I shall in time show thee that discipline, and that 
alone, maketh man truly rich ; and I would haye thee 
mark the remainder of this discourse well, as it bear- 
eth hardly on the previous discourses, and hath a con- 
nection of no mean power with the others that are yet 
to come. 

If a man dieth, and bequeatheth to his son a patri- 
mony of a value of ten thousand pounds, if the mind 
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,of the son hath not been educated and disciplined at 
all bj a sense of want, still he is but a poor man, and 
is only worth in reality as much in amount as the 
value of the things he will receive in exchange for his 
money ; and it oflen happeneth to be^ that the ^' fool 
and his money soon part,** and he receiveth but a 
scanty equivalent therefor. 

I will ask thee now to take the criterion that hath 
been laid down, that is, the experimental knowledge 
of the value of money, and I think thou wilt not be 
long in deciding that in many a low and obscure cot, 
like Maleia's even, there be riches that the world can- 
not give, and which it can never take away. 

The great poet hath said, — 

*« 'Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble liyers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistening grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow.'* 

David hath it, '^A small thing that the righteous 
hath is better than the riches of the ungodly ; " and 
St. Chrysostom saith, <' Be not angry for what thou 
hast not, but give God hearty thanks for what thou 
hast received." The great Austin relateth, that, on a 
time, as he was passing through a village in the terri- 
tory of Milan, he saw a poor beggar, who belike ,had 
gotten his belly full of meat, jesting and merry; and 
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Austin oontinueth to say, ^ I sighed, and said to some 
of my friends that were with me, What a deal of trou- 
ble, madness, pain, and grief do we sustain, and exag- 
gerate unto ourselves, to get that secure happiness 
which this poor beggar hath prevented of us, and 
which, peradventure, we shall never have I For that 
which he now hath attained by the begging of some . 
small pieces of silver, a temporal happiness, and pres- 
ent heart's eose, I cannot compass with all my careful 
windings, and running in and out.*' And as pother 
hath said, *^ Nature is content with bread and water ; 
and he that can rest satisfied with that may contend 
with Jupiter himself for happiness." 

St. Hierome saith, ^^ These two be enough to satisfy 
all the demands of nature," and he ^ esteemeth him 
rich that hath bread to eat," and also that ^ he is a 
potent man that is not compelled to be a slave by 
reason of his appetite." He saith further, that ^ hun- 
ger is not ambitious, so that it hath to eat ; and thirst 
doth not prefer a cup of gold ; " and a classic poet 
saith,-— 

"If belly, Bides, and feet hb well at ease, 
A prince's treasure can thee no more please." 

It is told of Socrates, that being, on a time, in a 
fair, and seeing the great multitude assembled, and 
the large number of purchases they made, he ex- 
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claimed thereat, '* O ye gods, what a sight of things 
do I want I " and saith another, '< Tis thj want alone 
that keepeth thee in health of hodj and mind, and 
that which thou persecutest and abhorrest, as a feral 
league, is thj physidan and chiefest fiiend, which 
maketh thee a good man — a healthful, sound, a vir- 
tuous, an honest, a happy man." 

I will pass on, albeit it would please me well to 
speak further of the <^inions of others on this point ; 
but I will rather remark to thee, that poverty and 
want are a school for the affections, and that the 
men of meditation and thought, of all times, have 
known it welL 

It is related of Thebanus, who was at a time looked 
upon as a sort of god by the people of Athens, that 
when he looked about him, and observed his many 
servants and attendants, his great wealth, fine man- 
sions, and splendid apparel, he bethought himself that 
all was of little real value, and not required by na- 
ture that he might live well; and thereupon he flung 
his burden into the sea, and renounced his estate. 

Cardan observeth of the estate of the body of a 
beggar child, that ^it is not a whit inferior to a 
prince's, but for the most part better.** Chrysostom 
saith, ^ The sequel of riches is pride, riot, intemper- 
ance, arrogancy, fury, and all irrational courses." 
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I would have thee bear in mind, now, what I said 
to thee before of the influence of the body on the 
mind — how that a debauched state of the one hinder- 
eth the advancement of the other, in a spiritual x>oint 
of view ; also that even the debauch, if one know 
better, maketh him more responsible ; and when he at 
last awakeneth to a sense of his condition, his estate 
of mind is all the more intense with realitj and 
power. 

I would have thee to be informed, at this point, that 
Maleia would discriminate well and clearly between 
affluence and severe poverty ; and more than this, he 
would not be guilty of perpetuating poverty, that good 
may come of it, more than he would of perpetuating 
any other of the opposites of good, that hath been 
considered ; and on this point no further discourse is 
demanded, as the same thing hath been examined in 
another place. But he insisteth that of right men 
should refrain from calling want of any kind an actual 
and absolute evil, and that they should rather com- 
bine their efforts, and explode the theory that in afflu- 
ence alone are the elements of the spirit's discipline 
and progress ; for the history of all men proveth the 
whole scheme to work in a different manner. 

A Mr poetess of our own England hath ulftered the 
following sentiment, and I like it well : -— 
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« *Mid pleasure, plenty, and success, 
Freely we take from him who lends ; 
We boast the blessings we possess, 
Yet scarcely thank the one who sends ; 
But let affliction ponr its smar^ 
How soon we quail beneath the rod ! . • 
With shattered pride and prostrate heart. 
We seek the long-forgotten Gbd. 
Let him but smite us, soon we bleed, 

' And tremble like a fragile reed ; 
Then do we learn, and own, and feel. 
The power that wounds alone can heal.'* 

That is wen said, and she knows well of the things 
her mind meditated upon. 

Maleia recognizeth, as a thing of value, every wor^ 
of science or art, and ihe best aspiration of his soul is 
bestirred within hm, as he meditateth upon the strides 
of intellect and genius. He loveth well to look upon 
the refinements of civilization. If he but looketh 
upon the savage, even, he seeth his stalwart form 
wrapped in the vesture of the kingly beasts of the 
forest, and his mighty brow decorated at the expense 
of the strange birds that live far up in the mountain 
cliffs, where man hath never climbed, and where the 
wild sea bird screameth aloud for his prey. 

He is a man, and he hath a soul. As this thought 
oometh to Maleia, his spirit moveth within him — he is 
disposed to love what he looketh upon ; but erei long 
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he saitli within himself, this man is a savage, and for 
the time he ehangeth his meditation, and in turn 
looketh with the eye of his mind at another phase of 
humanity ; and, as it were, in the brilliantly-lighted bcdl- 
room he standeth, and then is enkindled within him 
the power which recognizeth the greatness of matured 
genius and the triumphs of a disciplined intellect and 
reason. There, flourish the poUshed diamond and 
the glittering tinsel, and many a fine-textured febric ; 
and then, more than all, he is not unconscious of the 
air of intelligence and refinement which reigneth over 
all things about him. 

There is a degree of intelligence, Maleia thinketh 
to himself, in the savage, and he evinceth it in the 
very costume he weareth ; for he conceived, he 
thought, and he labored to obtain and arrange it ; but 
in the case which cometh to be placed in contrast is 
discovered a deeper significance, and a more wonder- 
ful development of power ; for, as compared to the 
savage, the man of civilization hath almost omnipo- 
tent power to generate thought, and to organize it so 
that it may produce refinement and consequent 
progress. 

If it so happen that, when he is in an elevated 
position, a man abuseth his blessings, and looketh 
down in derision and scorn on those below him, the 
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act Cometh to be a transgression, and the ill effect 
will be his own, and not that of another ; and of the 
abuse of attainments I am not speaking now. 

I would have all men refrain from calling poverty, 
or the want of any thing, an absolute evil, so l<Mig as 
there be connected with the body it 'acteth upon an 
intellect and a reason. 

That intellect is to be disciplined and schooled, and 
action, and that alone, must do it ; and if action be the 
thing needed, how can it take place unless a thing of 
an opposite power shall set it in plaj ? There is a 
need of an opposite to produce action in nature. 

Heat expandeth a thing, and its opposite, cold, 
contracteth it, and by a continued imparting or with- 
holding of the positive power, a motion is continually 
produced ; and hence, in the great world of nature, 
come gales, winds, and storms, with all their mighty 
aspects and results : 'tis so. of all action or life ; for 
from rubbing or friction of one thing against another, 
cometh all the heat in animals or nature. 

The long distance of the sun from the earth pre- 
senteth a larger impinging surface to the rays, and 
thereby the more heat is produced. 

Action produceth heat, and heat expandeth all 
things, whether they be in the realm of animal or 
vegetable life. And all things which be exercised 
17 
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at all increase in dimension ; for even as the right 
hand and arm of a man become more large and ez« 
tensive hy reason of the more exercise it hath than 
the left hand, so it oometh to be of the mind, and all 
the spirit of man ; if it be still and dormant, it pineth 
and dieth, and because of the lack of exercise it 
shrivelleth up ; but to the contrary, if it be exercised, 
it becometh the more enlarged and extended in its 
estate. 

A man considereth ridies as the only good; and 
how he mistaketh, when he thus revolveth his 
thoughts ! for if he but had all the things he desireth, 
how could he act? And if he could obtain all the 
things he could conceive of or desire, how would he 
deplore his fate, and how speedily would he desire to 
be permitted to return to his original state I 

I will ask thee now, for the purpose of illustratioi^ 
to imagine, if thou art able, the situation and oonf 
dition of a human being whose estate and elements 
of life were such, that, like the Omnipotent, it would 
be demanded of him but to ask and he should be 
able to receive at his command, for his own use and 
benefit, all the so called riches of the wor^; and 
what thinkest thou would oome as an issue ? What 
could he do more than would be done by one of us ? 

He could bring, we wiU suppose, to himself any 
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tiling be ODuld conceive of, to please bis palate, but 
bis powers of digestion would refuse to digest for 
bint more food tban would ours for us. 

He could eat but tbree meals in one day ; and tbus, 
80 ^ as relatetb to eating, as soon as tbis could come 
an end to all bis mi^ty conceptions, and at this point 
in tbe scbeme be would be powerless. 

Let bim attempt to forget bis earlj defeat, and that 
be maj do it tbe better, go out into nature, and what 
would cookQ to bim tben ? He migbt wisb to discover 
new and strange tbings there, but bis eyes would fail 
to develop to bim any tbing tbat we migbt not look 
upon, did we eitber go before, beside, or bebind 
bim. Notbing would be discovered to bim, tbat would 
be bid from us. 

He would stand, as would we, upon tbe solemn 
eartb, and no more than we could be reacb up to 
heaven. Let bim conceive that be will roam over tbe 
eartb in distant lands, and be would be governed 
again, for with safety be could travel but a limited 
number of miles in an hour, for tbe best kind of lo- 
comotive machinery be could obtain would be held 
and reigned in by fixed and inunutable laws, which 
be must not for a moment transgress ; and tben, to 
finish tbe allegory, let thy mind continue to follow 
bim at tbe dose of the career as tbis day endetb. 
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The first day of his history tinder an adminifftnition 
he bethought him would be so transcendent and grand, 
and in what wouldst thou find him better off tium 
thou art? 

Night droppeth the curtain before the grand pro- 
scenium of nature ; the stars come out, lund silently 
watch over all, and a voice within him inriteth him 
to sleep. "What I" saith he, «<must I resign ^11? 
I, who am lord of all things of a material nature, 
must I release my hold and use of them so soon, and 
enter passively into a state whidi is the same as 
though I existed not ? I will not obey." 

Let him try to evade if he will ; the very act itself 
taketh from him his strength, and at last he falleth 
helpless into the arms of the grand restorer of nature, 
as the poet hath it, and he is powerless like a weak 
child, that is but newly bom. 

Night maketh all equal — the poor and the rich* 
It palsieth the arm, and the hum of labor is hushed. 

The mighty lungs of traffic cease to be longer in- 
flated, and a mighty neglect presenteth itself as the 
prominenter feature of the hour; and at this time 
where is the man who, because of his great amount 
of earthly goods, seemeth to have the greater power? 

He lieth still, beneath his gorgeous canopy, uncon- 
scious and helplesS;^ like a child. There be a million 
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dangers all about him, each of which hath an identity 
and ft power to destroy the strange connection which 
existeth between his spirit and body ; yet, in spite of 
them, he hath come to be all unsolicitous. And where 
should we be ? Beneath the influence of the same 
invisible power, and until we wake, no change would 
come to either. And if thou wilt continue the con- 
ception to a time after the change hath come, what 
wilt thou behold ? Will it not be the same ordeal §8 
yesterday ? And when the nightfall cometh, will he 
not again be as impotent and helpless as before ? We 
should be as we were. And which, thinkest thou, of 
the two situations is of the more value, that of one 
who obtaineth the blessing by first conceiving, and 
then by patient toil and labor, urged on by an earnest 
solicitation, or him who hath but to wish and receive ? 
It requireth but little time to determine ; for when one 
hath meditated as he should, he decideth to give 
choice to the former of the two ; and if deprived of the 
privilege, he would beg and pray even to be permitted 
to first discover himself to be in want, then to con- 
ceive the channel through which good may come, and 
after this, toil anxibusly, and with a hopeful patience 
follow the scheme he hath devised in all its windings, ' 
and step by step observe the things that be gendered 
thereby. I will discover to thy mind the reasons for 
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this decision ; BXid to do this, I will say to thee, that 
if a man thinketh well on the theme, he decideth 
early that he thinketh not well of any sAdden change 
or transition. 

He recognizeth a slow but gradual progress as 
being the one <^ more value. 

No man asketh that the dreariness of winter may 
be dispelled by a great change from a severe cold to. 
a heat 

He doth not desire, when he hath planted seeds 
in his ground, that they will germinate and spring up 
the same day, and continue on till they have blos- 
somed and died, before any night hath ever come 
to them, and then repeat the san^ career on the 
morrow. 

He rather liketh well the slower process of nature, 
and he loveth to observe the almost imperceptible 
movements of the germ, the bud, the flower, and at 
last the fruit ; aU of which evince a splendid progress^ 

He discovereth a great good in the progress of the 
changing seasons, which are never sudden, passing 
from summer to winter, or from winter to summer, 
without a spring or an autumn between them; and 
when he meditateth, he desireth no alteration in the 
economy, and would not have the line which divideth 
them distincter than that which existeth at present 
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' He extendeth his reason, and applyeth it to all the 
commoner events of his daily life. 

He adored and liketh well the soft and disguising 
twilight which so lovingly cometh in between the 
night and the day, at either end thereof. 

He saith it is of intrinsic valae, because it veileth 
from him the parts where these great opposites meet ; 
and although they each have a great power and iden- 
tity of their own, they be so well entertained at their 
place of meeting, that they be like friends, from 
whom goeth out a kind and good influence, of like 
element of composition and nature, the one with the 
other; and when he looketh over his own life, he apply- 
eth the same reasons, and he saith, ^I like the slower 
process, and if so be that it is a movement at all, I will 
risk the result." And then, in his spirit, he prayeth 
for a continuance of the same laws and economy. 

Now, this whole scheme of possession and want in 
the world is made up of these same elements. 

A progress is demanded, and a progress must be 
had ; and if thou but makest one rich, as a man think- 
eth he would make himself had he the power, thou 
tiien, by the same act, puttest an end to all his prog- 
resst and from that hour ceaseth the discipline of his 
spirit; for there bemg no demand for action, none 
cometh ; and for the want thereof his intellect ^leep- 
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eth, and after a time he cometh to be as thongli lie 
existed not 

If one bat had the power to supply all his wants 
by the mere exerdse of his desiresy all aspirations 
for good would soon cease to be. 

I will now ask thee to take the illustration as a ke j 
to unlock the seeming secrets of human life ; and thou 
wilt discover, I ween, that want is but the opposite 
of possession, and is the power which urgeth men on 
to act their parts in life ; and also, that whether the 
lack of possession be relative to gold, or to any riches 
of the intellect, that the absence itself createth the 
action which produceth an identity to the good, of 
which it is but the opposite. 

I will not now delay, as it is again near night, and 
we must close our discourse. 

To argue at all on the economy of the great scheme, 
or to attempt to determine why riches are not more 
equally distributed than they are, is not needed at this 
place. Thou knowest well that, if it could come to 
be that on the morrow all the goods of the world 
>4rere to be proportioned out, so that each would have 
his equal part, that the sun would not set till the 
whole was become unevenly balanced again ; and in 
time, things would again return to the present state 
of equilibrium ; for such it appeareth to Maleia to be, 
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when lie considereth the respective capadtj each man 
hath for enjojiiig or using his blessings. 

If one questioneth the great laws which govern 
the mightj scheme, or the wisdom that conceived them 
at first, he at the same time arraigneth the Deity, in- 
asmuch as he hath created the creature so acted 
upon as it hath pleased him ; and, I ween, in a con- 
test like that, little would be gained, and the poor 
and shortsighted disputant would find himself in a 
dilemma stilL But it ezisteth as no great theme of 
wonder, that man cannot see why the laws which gov- 
ern the scheme be as they are ; for how can the thing 
created equal in discernment and knowledge the 
creator ? For when this existeth, then it is an equal- 
ity with the great Author of all power and being. 

I must soon dose, for the sun goeth fast into the west. 
I shall be compelled to leave thee to follow out this 
part of the scheme, as I have done with the others ; 
for to say to thee all the things I wish, would weary 
thee. I close with a short discourse of advice and 
suggestion, for thy private good ; imd I will now say 
to thee first, that when at any time, in afiier life, thou 
art by thine experience enabled to look at the ele- 
ments which make up the texture of human life, that 
thou then wilt be constrained to say, that the seem- 
ing difierences of human life, as related to riches 
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or poTerty, either in thought, or influence, or woddly 
possessions, must after all be attributed to oursdhres, 
and not to the things outside of and about ua. 

It is the spirit alone that is immortal, and it craveth 
not the blessings of any material thing. 

The poet Thomson hath said, and said truly, that 

'* True loTeliness needeth not the foreign aid of ornament. 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most." 

Many men have been degraded by riches, but not one 
by poverty. It often happeneth to be inconvenient to 
be poor, but poverty never existeth as a disgrace, and 
that is the worst and the best any man may ever say 
of the scheme, for money will never insure a health- 
ful soul, neither will the want of it make it unwell ; 
for God himself breathed into it the breath of life, and 
he alone continueth it in its career ; and the poet hath 
well said of it, — , 

** 'Tis like the vase in which roses haye onoe been distilled ; 
Tou may break, you may ruin the Tase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it stilL" 

And thus I might continue to show thee the greatness 
of the spirit, and how that it suffereth but little for 
the want of tMs world's goods ; or that^ in the event 
it suffereth at all, that the very pain which exists 
was in itself a discipline to itself. 
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It dien happeneth that instead of gold being a 
blessing, it existeth bat as a curse. As St Hierome 
saith to the monk Rusticus, ^ Grold and silver are too 
heayj metals for him to carry that seeketh heaven ; 
and if thj money be igone from thee, Uiou art now all 
the lighter, and thy mind is unshackled, and thou art 
a freer man." 

Phociqn, at a time, received a present of a hundred 
talents in gold from Alex^der, because he«was con- 
sidered to be so good a man ; but knowing the power 
c^ the metal to attract his thoughts from better things, 
he respectfully returned it, with the request that " if he 
would have i him to be a good man still, to let him be 
as he was." And Cratan, when he threw- his goods 
into the sea, exclaimed, "I had rather drown thee 
than have thee drown me." And, to the direct point, 
Horace saiUi, ^ Human life bath granted nothing to 
man without great industry." And another hath it, 
^ Those trees which are to stand for ages be slow and 
imperceptible in their growth, while the mushrodm 
springeth and then withereth up in a day." 

Constant and persevering exeitions in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, as in that of the soil, seldom fail to 
l^roduce some correspondent e^cts ; while the desul- 
tory efforts of those who make haste to be eminent 
are without force, being ma^e without any well- 
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digested plan. And in this way I might oontintie to 
the end of the chapter. 

I will now leave all to be judged of by thine nn-' 
derstanding, and will therefore dose. The stars have 
begun to appear, and I must now leave thee. There 
be as yet, however, many things I would inform thee 
of; but the time preventeth. To-morrow is Saturday ; 
and if Uiou dewest it, I will meet with thee onoe 
more, ami give thee a dosing discourse on the mighty 
theme. 

I would dday a further pursuance of the subject 
till a later day did it not happen that on the next 
week I am to go to the Court of Assizes to testify in 
a case of which but few, save myself, are informed j 
and thou mayst leave Tamworth ere I shall return. 
I shall leave all the affiurs of my little fisum to the 
care of Farmer Lambkins, a good neighbor and kind 
man of the village. 

Edwin. It will be useless for me, at so late an 
hour, to offer to you any comment, or to attempt a 
review of the doctrines and sentiments you have ad- 
vanced ; neither would it be well for me to make the 
attempt did time permit it. 

When I go to my hcmie, I do so with the assurance^ 
that, you have lived so long^ seen and thought so 
much of human natu]%, you cannot be blind to the &ct 
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that I am thankiiil you have conversed with me so 
freely, and given me so choice thoughts as you have* 
I am {leased to hear yon converse; for wh^ you 
quote frmn an ancient authcnr, yon but show me that 
what seems to be great in the world's estimalion, is 
too often great but in <^inion8, and that when we take 
away from them the vdls which hide their real bodies 
from us, then, and not tiU then, do we discover the 
actual truth. 

Riches have their mission, and so I know has 
poverty. I see the appropriate sphere and mission 
of each, and that, too, as I did not see them before 
you conversed ; and I could but be reminded, when 
you spoke of a poor but good man, of a verse of a 
fine hymn, written by Sir Henry Wotton, in which he 
says a£ such, — ♦ 

'* This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
. Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all." 

But I find myself giving utterance to thoughts I 
ougl^ perhaps to restrain, and you will pardon me £(ff 
so great a recitaL You propose another discourse on 
the morrow : nothing will {dease me more, and I will 
attend and be with you. 

I shall go to Evesham on Monday for a week ; and 
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I can assure jon that I shall return to London, ill 
time, a better man than when I came to Tamworth. 

Ycm have conversed fredy and with plainness 0a 
aome of the ^ings which have to do wkh oar semes / 
and if it pleases jon so to do, I slKMild be happj to 
have you talk on the gp^eat evil, etn. This seems t<^ 
be required to complete ^e series of investigations. 
You £poke of domg UtaSf if I mkts^ not At what 
time shall I meet you, my good father ? 

Mjllsia. . Thou wilt be wdcome, and wilt find me 
ready at any time thou art pleased to come, even if it 
be but seven of the clock. I shall be free and ready 
for the discourse. I need not that thou shouldst thank 
me for my past discourses ; for if I have but com- 
menced a trcun of good thought in thy mind that will 
tend to make thy life happier, I am well- repaid for all 
my labors. Thou askest me to discourse on the 
mighty evil, sin. I will do so ; and sudi, let me say 
to thee, was my intention ; and as it is the great " hug^ 
bear " of the world, I will attempt to discourse to thee 
with as good a degree of logic as my powers will ad- 
mit; for the suliject is <»ie of no mean aiithonty or 
power, and it demandeth that it be well examined. 

He that hmh not sj^britual ^es is indeed blind ; f^ 
as Ficinus observeth, "if one would see Grod, he 
should get for himsdif solar eyes, spectacles, as they 
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do wbo look cm the son. To see this divine Beanty/^ 
he oontinaeth, ^ lay aside all Kialerial objects, all sense, 
and then thou shalt see him as he is." 

Bat now We must part fbr the night ; we wiU leave 
our present discourse* Grood night to thee, firiend. 
Come as thou prqposest. 

I discover in the lane that Fhelim is riding down 
this waj in a wain. I imagine he hath stolen the 
whole team, horse and all ; for I ween no one would 
lend him a horse. 

Edwin. He has appropriated it to his own use 
without doubt ; but how happens it that he is out so 
late again ? Last night, just at dusk, he came along. 
Lest he make a delay, as he did then, we will separate 
before he arrives here. He has not espied us as jet, 
I think. There I he is just eoming round the bend in 
the road, and is urging forward the horse. He takes 
off his hat, and is bowing nearly to the floor of the 
wagon. 

Maleia. He discovereth us, and knoweth well 
that we observe him. We will wait for a few mo- 
ments, so that he may not judge us harshly ; for as his 
eyes have fallen upon us, he will anticipate a shoit en- 
tertainment, and we will so govern him that he will de- 
part soon. I care not to entertain him long ; but we 
should be kind and courteous to all; and the more 
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one doth wrong, the more he deserveth our pity ; for 
however much of good we may discover in the disci- 
pline which his errors may be to Atm, still we may 
sympathize for him in that the particular discipline is 
demanded. 

Edwin. He is quite near us, but pretends that he 
does not discover us. 
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Pheluc 

GET ont of the way, there, or I shall run right 
oyer jou both. I can't hardly hold in this 
horse. Ah ! he's a good horse ; he's smart and kinky. 
I saw him up in the lane, and I thought he was smart, 
and so I borrowed him, just to see if I was right 
in my opinion. Whoa! you critter; why don't you 
mind? 

Maleia. Thou wouldst have said a truer thing if 
thou hadst owned up that thou hadst stolen the team ; 
for no one, I ween, would lend it to thee, for thou art 
known too weU to hope to be intrusted with a horse. 
I discover by the sides of the animal that thou hast 
plied the whip fuU too often. 

Pheldc. Yes ; he's like my old spelling book I 
had when I used to go to schooL Ope day I got tired 
of it because Fd learned it all through, and so I took 
my.jackknife and cut right acrost the leaves of it; and 
when the master asked me what I did that for, I told 
18 (278) 
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him I did it to iUtutrcUe it with cuts. Did ever joa 
see my jackknife, Maleia's friend ? It's the ancientest 
one in all Tamworth, or any where else. 

Edwin. I }»^ve never seen it, Phdim; but I 
should think, if what yon say is to be relied upon, that 
it must be « TiAkiable article. 

Phelim. Well, it is. It's a real, good, Talaable, 
antique, old jackknife, and no mistake. It belonged 
once to the father of old Zeb Muggins's grandmother. 
For one penny 111 show it to you. Do you dare to 
take me up on that ? One penny — tiiat's cheap^ as 
the man says over to the Tendue. ^ It's cheap at half 
the money," says he. 

Maleia. Thou hadst better remoye the horse ikcfd 
hast taken away to the place where thou fonodest 
him. It will come to be but an aggravaticm of thy 
sin to continue the evil; for perchance the owner 
waiteth for him now, and is tired already. 

Phelim. ^ow, Maleia, you're trjring to head me 
^ and spoil my bargain. Let yoidr fiiend pay me 
the penny, and I'U show him the knife, and then IH 
cany the horse right bade to the place where I got 
him from. Only one penny to see a jaekknile ihafd 
ever so many hundred ydars old. 

Edwin. We must separate, as it is quite daik al* 
ready; but I will give you the penny; and now^as I 
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knife, to go directly home. 

F^puK. WeB, I will There's for you! Ain't 
that on^ of the jackknifes ? Real M, and antiqua- 
rianated— ^aln't it? Ovlj one penny for letting any 
body 8^ it. That* 5 too cheap. It^s worth two penmes 
of any body's money. It takes two to buy just one 
cap of sack up to Host Cobum's tavern. 

Edwin. You are lunting quite definitely for 
anc^har penny; but I think, if it would go for sack, it 
would be no act of charity to present you with one f 
and besides, you are far from being entitled to even 
one, for, 

Fhelih, interrupting. Didn't I let you see the 
jackknife? Tell me that — will you? 

EirwiN. That is the principal act of injudicious* 
ness on your part; for if you had not shown the 
knife, you might possibly have neglected to give a 
^orect He to your story. 

Instead of the knife's being old, it is quite a modem 
one, and ev^i new. 

I should say a week gone, it was exposed as new, 
aod for sale in some store. What say you, Maleia, to 
Phelim's stmy ? 

It has rather a <<hard look," I think. 
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Phblim. No^itdon't No, not that| uid HI piorv 
it to jou as slick as a mitten. 

Maleia. Phefim, wben another^s opinion^ hath 
been asked on a question, thoa shouldst not interfere, 
and tender one ccmceived by thine own brain, and more 
especially when it so intimately conoemeth thyself; 
but thoQ shouldst wait, and at the proper time thoa 
wouldst be permitted to reply and yindicflte thyself. 

I will set thee an example df self-government, first 
asking permission of my friend to permit me to do so ; 
and I set the example by permittiog thee to give thy 
reason first, and for the present I will control my own 
feelings, and wOl withhold my proposed words. Go 
on, and give the explanation. 

Phelim. 0, it's so dark, Maleia, I must go, or I 
shall miss my way home, and &11 down CTer so many 
times, and hurt my knees, just as I did last ni^t. 

Will you lend me your lantern ? 

I shall miss the way, and meet all kinds of bad 
things ; I know I shalL 

Lend me your lantern, Maleia, just this ooc^yand I 
will go home early another time. 

Maleia. I will loan thee the lantern fer once 
agun, as I have done before ; and I do this on one 
condition, and thd^ is, that thou wOt return it on the 
morrow; for thou well knowest that if it be not 
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tetamed tlion oooldst not borrow it agiun if I was 
disposed to lend it to thee. 

I shall hold thee to thj promise to retnm at an- 
other time before nightfell. I will go to the house 
and bring it to thee, and while I am awaj on the 
errand, thou mayst give thine explanation of the story 
as relateth to the jackknife, so that, as soon as thou 
art equipped with the lantern, thou mayst hasten to 
thy home* 

Phelih. Now, Maleia's friend, why don't yoU 
belieye what I say ? If s too bad to keep me away 
down here so late, when Fm a trying to get home 
early. You ought to believe me. Host Cobum said one 
day — Now, FU tell you what he said. He told them 
men what go round and get the taxes, that I didn't 
board in his tavern, and how that he'd rather board 
me a week than a fortnight, for I was a fellow of ex- 
traordinary voracity. Now, what do you think ? 

Edwin. You evade the question entirely. I will 
say to you, as I pass the thing 

Pheliv, interrupting. Yes, pass the thing. That's 
right Pass it all right over. You're a clever fellow. 

Edwin. Do not interrupt, for Maleia is already 
lighdng the lamp of the lantern, and you will not 
have time. I wish to say, in passing, that Host Co- 
bum, as you call him, understands well the meamng 
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of both the words voracity and veracity ; and more i9 
the pity that 70U cannot, by your traits of <3haracter 
and daily acts, lay claim to the virtue denoted by the 
latter word, as you doubtless do to the practice of 
the former. 

HowcTer, I wish to hear your explanation. The 
reason I doubt your word is this : I think the knife 
has every evidence of being a new knife. Every 
thmg about it indicates this. The blade is bright a^d 
well polished in every part now. 

Phblim. Well, that's a new Made, just yesterday 
put in. It ought to be bright and all polished, in 
every part, now. Did ever you see a new blade, just 
put in yesterday, that wasn't bright ? There, that's 
as much as you can telL You didn't tell right about 
that nose wiper, yesterday night. 

That knife has had in it ever so many new blades^ 
and every blade of them was a bright one. 

Edwin. *< Ever so many new blades." Well, the 
handle looks as though that was not very aament, iox 
the grain of the horn is still dear to be seen* 

Phelim. The himdle is new, too. Did ever yo^ 
see a handle to a jaokknife that was i^ew„ when the 
grain of the horn wasn't dear to be seen ? Now tell 
me that — will you ? You're down on the handles, just 
as you are on the blades. That knife has had made 
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fo it many a new handley and all of them was dear to 
befleen. 

Maleia. Here, take the lantern, and hasten to 
thy home* Hast thou ex^Jained thyself in regard to 
the knife ? 

Fheluc O, that's the thing! I like lanterns 
when it's dark. ^ Explained about the jackknife." 
IVe squatted your friend's ideas all out as flat as a 
pancake. He's all convinced that I'm right. 

Edwin. He says the knifb is really as old as he 
at first stated, but there is a peculiar secret about the 
thing. He urges that it has had many new blades 
and handles. 

, I will not, as the hour is late, detain him longer. 
If he thinks it is the same knife, I will permit him to 
continue in his belief for the present, at least. 

Phelim. There ! Can't say a word against what 
X told to him. Txa a going. O, what a good hor^e 
this isl 

Malbia. Now, a werd of advice to thee, Fhelim, 
and rem«n^r well who it is that giveth the advice to 
thefi. Qo first as direct as thou art able and put the 
animal where thou found it ; then, hasten to thy home, 
^d do not stop at any pot or ale house by the way. 
I shall hear of thee if thou disobeyest 
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Phblix. I will, Maleia. O, bow dark it is now f 
I'm scared already. 

Maleia. Phelim is a strange being, and be know- 
e^ well tbat tbe lantern will aid bim in tbe discover- 
ment of tbe best patbs, for darkness workeib migbtilj 
on bis fkntasj. 

I would bave sent bim on witbout tbe lantern, but 
fbr tbe reason tbat, because of bis diseased imagina- 
tion, be migbt be induced to ride on, even to bis 
borne, and tben leave tbe borse in tbe street, to wan- 
der wbere be listed, and tbe owner would be in doubt 
and dismay. 

If he batb tbe lantern, be may do as I direct bim. 
We will now part for tbe nigbt, as we proposed to do 
wb^ Fbelim came in sigbt. 

We but bear our part of ^e discomfort of tbe acts 
of Fbelim, for be gettetb bimself into scrapes and 
factions often, and be tbat by cbance bappenetb to be 
nearest to bim at tbe time of bis dilemma and discom* 
forture is, by reason of good faumor, induced to assist 
bim, and often at tbe expense of bis own good and 
ease ; bowever, tbere cometb of a communication witb 
bim a good, if tbe lesson be learned «^gbt ; for bis 
wit and evasive answers exbibit a mind witb an 
identity all its own; and tbe conceptions it g^ideretb 
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cause new thoaghts in the mind in which the thought 
be entertained. 

A good night to thee, and if any, peaceful dreams. 
Come again in the morning and we will resume our 
theme of discourse. 

I have a new suggestion to give ^ee, however: 
rather than come to this place, if it meeteth thine ap- 
probation, we will meet at the farm house of neighbor 
Lambkins, as I must call <m him in the morning, be* 
fore we begin our labor for the day. 

He is a man of no mean humor, and will entertain 
thee welL 

Come at eight of the clock, if it pleaseth thee, and 
I will be ready for a reception. 

Edwin. I will meet you there, with pleasure* 
Good night. 
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THE FIFTH DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ElfTXBTAIHXBirT ASD ImTBBYISW AT FaBKBS 
LAXBKIirs'S. 

Maleia. 

MT young friend is at the ledge in the lane, I 
diflcoyery and'he iriU soon be here. We will 
consider onr business ended. I will take the papers 
with me to Ixmdon on Mimdaj. 

Lambkins. Take them to Londcm, and see to it 
that all be properly avouched for, and duly recorded ; 
you know, as well as I do, the necessity of precision 
and action. Tou do not suffer for a need of the ad- 
vice I give ; but you are aware of the naturalness of 
<he suggestion, Maleia. Now, a mug of good cider 
win ratify all on our part But stay me ; your friend 
is near, and we wiU wait for him, xa&er than be in 
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the act of dnuning it when he arrives. In these tem- 
perance times it becomes one better to oomit his host 
before he goes to battle. Ton are aware^ Maleia, tiiat 
I am &r from being one to coontenance the practice 
of drinking^^^itdoiiolic^miztiireib as a4)eT^age; and 
lest the appearance of evil be not avoided, we will 
wait He is just nt tiie gate. 

Malkta. Thou speakest well, Lambkms. I like 
thy discourse. Theise l>a no^.m6ite sorry practice 
among men than that of dram drinking. I know the 
elements i^ tl^ fifttum wdL Thon aH iM M any 
tune unmindful of the examples that should be set to 
an undisciplined youth. 

Edwin arrives, 

' €rood moriHlig to the% fidend. My friend Lamb* 
kia^ enteztaineth thee iMs neDming; iHe iff:a true 
friend of Maleia, and halh long bees ao.^ :The yotmg 
man before thee. Farmer Lambkioiii, desireth a be- 
stowment of thy ^ood cheer. 

Lambkxks. My regardii io yoti^ aif«:; .Toir bttv^ 
all my house affiirds-ftnr ^ inducement of .^ooJnt ta 
you. A seat for you, shr. itttct 80on we will r^ide 
ourselvee widi m^noggin of -good new cider. I itn n4 
friend of ^ppUngi but^e 4iier ia- new, and will d» 
us no hanuw The fennented liquor .ia an enen^, aad 
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.^oald be oornddeml ai. such. Thk cider is made 
Sfom the peaniMun apple, and is all in quality it ap^ 
pears to be. 

Edwin. I am bappy to meet jou^ sir, this fin<3 
October morning. Mateia spdce favorablj of jou last 
night. I think he is right Tour cider looks welL I 
think I am justified in saying it looks better than any 
X have ever seenm Lmdim. 

LAMBEaNS. Ton are horn some university) I an«^ 
tidpate. Tou give evidence of sdidarsh^. May it 
not be that you are even now at school? 

Edwin. You are ri^t^in part I was a senior 
at Eton last year. I am at present with my &ther in 
the silk and linen business in the metropolis. 

Lambkins. Fill up your mugs again. Make 
yoorselves free, and at home. 

MaXtBIA. TlKm art tme to thy nature ; aiHl it com* 
ethasaresukthatt thou art generous with thy dder. 
We will help oursdves as we may desire. The ddei^ 
isgood. 

Lambkins* I haVe spoken of Mtozicaiyig li^uors^ 
I remember a little ditty connected with our good old 
Ifnswa J<7ce. You recollect, Maleia, his son Tom, I 
imagiBe; an unruly boy he was. Once on a timci 
Tom ^ame home to the old parscmage, as the saying 
has itji ^with a brick in his hat'' The venerable 
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paraon took him ^to do*" In the matter; andTon^ 

being a good deal of a wit^ replied te the old man m 

follows: — 

I iUtiie^us two ptfti nifhgin. 
And pat but little water in ; 
For Paul — and you'll allow Bim merit — 
Expressly says, " Quefich not the ipmi," 

Mat.eta. That Tom I knew weiL He was a trial 
and a pest to the grace of his sainted father. The 
pious Joyce went to his grave mourning the defmvi^ 
of hisson. 

I remember of hin» ft ditty ; a^ as the turn of our 
conversation seemeth to demand a tale from llalei% 
I will take it for granted that I am warranted in a 
recital thereof; and it relateth to this same Thomas- 
It is said, that, at the school kept at the time by the 
passionate pedagogue, Jokes, a hot contest was engen^* 
dered by Ihe pedagogue, who^ for a misdemean<»r <m 
the part of the young Joyce, sent a ruler at hk head; 
when he instantly hurled it back, with the remark, 
that << it was but a poor rule that would not work 
both ways.'' 

He was a wit of no mean caliber, Farmer Lamb- 
kins; but he went suddenly to his rest at last, and the 
wchole &mily have since joined him in his repose. 
Epwuc. I think I have heard of this same Tom^ 
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and also another story in regard to him. It is related 
that at a time Mke the one jou die, Farmer Lamb- 
kins, be was moralized with by his father in r^ard to 
the habit of which he was gtiiltj, and that he re* 
minded the old gentleman of the subject of a late 
discourse* " The burden of your discourse of yester- 
day, old man," says Tom, '^ was, * Love your enemies.' 
I am trying to love mine. ^ Faith without works is 
dead,' was the text in the afternoon, dad." 

Lambkins. Maleia, a visitor at neighbor Griffin's 
lost his team last night, and a great loss it was too. 
The horse was of a good breed, and said to be more 
fleet than usuaL Griffin was here at dusk, and 
seemed to be in great trouUe. He thinks the horse 
must have become unloosed by some means, and that 
Ms impatience induced him to trot off alone. Did he 
pass your house ? 

Maleia. The horse's impatienee ! Ha, ha ! The 
whole thing is unravelled now. Phelim, the jester, 
was the impatient one, and not the horse. Phelim 
was at my house at nightfall with the team ; and in 
the absence of a better plea, he said he had bor- 
rowed it I loaned him the lantern, and sent him 
back with the things he had stolen. 

He is getting to be rather too severe in his jokes, 
as he calleth them; 'twas but two days gone since 
19 
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he purloined mj handkerdiief, and but bj a mem 
accident he discovered to me the theft I ween he 
took the horse to his owner soon ; for I nrge# upon 
him the necessity of immediate reparation of the 
wrong he had done. He would take the beast to his 
owner as directed, I judge ; for he is a coward, and 
the remembrance of a continued sin woidd so haunt 
him bj night that he would rid himself of the same 
at the moment he ^scovered that the pleasure cost 
him more than it pleased him ; for his power to enter- 
tain himself is so great, that he will, at the moment 
he desireth so to do, free himself from the stings of 
conscience by diverting attention to another scheme. 

Edwin. He must, I think, have delivered the 
horse before eight o'clock ; he left us at seven. Jokes 
of that nature are rather too serious. Does he per- 
form in this way often ? 

Lambkiks. By no means. He is in Tamworth 
for but a short time at one visit His friends live on 
the Evesham road. He resides the larger part of the 
time at Buckingham or at Windsor. The king will 
call him from this village soon. He is in this place 
many times during the year ; and after he has been 
here for a longer time than a week, he begins to 
*^ show the cloven foot,** as old friend Jenkins used to 
say of him. He is not vicious at all, as a general 
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thing; bat after a long time of libeiiy, he feels the 
lack of restraint ; and tben, instead of a humoroiu 
play of words, he is dispos^ to let the results of his 
deHberations be illustrated with acts. 

At ione time he met one of my boys, as he was re- 
taming from sdiool, and, taking the BiUe the boy 
held in his hand, afler scanning it for a few moments, 
huirled it at the head of the boy ; and when asked why 
he did it, replied, he was ^ trying to have it make an 
impression on the boy, fbr it had never done so yet.^ 
He is a wit, but needs governing. 

Take more cider. Help yourselves. 

Ebwik. We shall, in all probability, fall in with 
him some time during the day, as we have met him 
for four consecutive days already, and at times twice 
in one day. He will, I think, bring the lantern ba(& 
soon, and we will put to him some questions in regard 
to the matter. 

Maleia. Tis but to make him prevaricate to in- 
terrogate him at all on any point ; but as he is so dis- 
posed to exaggerate in whatever discourse he maketh,' 
it may be the better way to meet him on such points 
as we are informed upon, that we may train him the 
better. He hath never injured me ; but I think he 
presseth hard towards a more desperate course, and 
needeth to be restrained. 
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We must soon depart, friend Lambkins, for the 
noon approacheth ; and as iias is the last day we can 
use for the purpose of & discourse on a sutgect we 
proposed to conclude to-daj, we must soon leave thee. 
Thy cider and good cheer have made the time pass 
so pleasantlj that I but realize at this time our long 
staj. 

Edwin. Maleia is right Mj dear sir, we must 
depart He has a conclusion to make to a solution of 
a great problem ; and although we close to-daj, we 
do so, as it were, immaturely. For jour kindness and 
hospitalitj jou have my thanks, and mj most earnest 
wishes for your happiness and welfare. May a long 
and pleasant life be yours. 

Maleia. He speaketh well, fiiend Lambkins, and 
I assure thee it cometh from the heart. I will call on 
thee when I have returned to Tamworth. 

Edwin. Tou will please take my address, and 
when you are in London, come to my place. You 
shall be as well entertained as our means will allow. 
Good by, sir. 

Lambkins. I thank you for the liberal tender you 
make to me of the hospitality of your home. Li due 
Ume it shall be accepted. Gkx)d by; and a ^6od 
bless you " for you both. 
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Malsia covtinubs his DiscauBSB ON THB Fboblbh ov 
Eyil as gonnbcted with Sin. 

Maleia. 

WE will now walk to the woods rather than to 
the house, and I will show thee the large oaks 
which helong to the Dunham manor ; and I will, as 
we go, and while we are there, continue mj discourse 
on the problem of Evil ; and thus will be united in- 
struction and delight ; for as the poet hath it, — * 

** He who to instraction joineth delight, 
Profit with pleasure, carrieth aU the Yotes." 

The subject of sin as an evil is the theme of our 
present discourse for the closing up of our protracted 
discussion of the great problem. Tl^ part or phase 
of evil which is developed in events or acts which the 
world calleth sin, is the sickness or disease of the 
spirit, or the opposite of the natural elements thereof— 
^ven as pain and discomfort of anj kind to the flesh 
is the opposite of the natural end of the elements of 
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the body. I have befwe discoursed to thee on the 
relation which existeth ][>etween the spirit and the 
body, and how that each, in its turn and sphere, ex- 
erteth a kind of respective influence over and upon 
the other. I will state to thee, here, that Maleia hath 
been careful, in all his previous discourses, that he 
mistake not the word soul for ^rity for he doth not 
consider the two to be the same thing. The body is 
the part of man which is composed of flesh, and blood, 
and bones, sinews, and the like, even as a house for 
the man to live in is composed and builded of tim- 
bers, boards, &c The body so made up is but the 
house of the spirit In any commodious and well- 
conceived and constructed house for the abode of 
mai^ the architect, when he conducted the building 
of the same, looked well to it that there be inserted 
in the appropriate places and apartments proper and 
good tubes, and pipes, and wires, with all their fix- 
tures, f(»r the good, ease, and commodity of those who 
should live in the building. So hath it been in the 
construction of^the human house, wherein dwells 
the spirit ; the divine Architect hath inserted aU Uie 
required fixtures, such as glands, nerves^ musdes, and 
the like, that all may be complete* Now, this is, in 
brief, the house itself, although I have not named many 
of the parts which be connected with it. 
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The soul of man is not his iptrii ; but rather it is 
the inflaence or power which existeth as a wori^ing 
power, to operate in and through the machinerj of 
the house, even as the power worketh which is 
evolved hj a batteiy, when the proper parts thereof 
be connected with wires, or mediums which hath an 
affinity for the influence, or as steam in an engine. 
This power in a man is but his life ; and when the 
power be exhausted, the parts of his body cease to 
act, and he is said to be dead. The doctrine of the 
spirit and soul, as understood by Maleia, is different 
from that as understood by the common churches ; for 
Maleia understandeth that it is only the spirit that is 
immortal, and that the soul may die. 

The account of the first soul is, that Grod breathed 
into it the breath of life, and it became a living, sotd ; 
it doth not say living spirit^ nor do the original text 
and tongue warrant any other rendeifag than that the 
translators have given, and the soul or power ceaseth 
to exist just at the time when the spirit separateth 
itself from the body. That the soul dieth may be 
seen by the words of the Psalmist; he saith, "He 
made a waj to his anger ; he spared not their soul 
from death, but gave their life over to the pestilence." 
That is, the spirit separated from the body, ^nd the 
soul ceased to be. And again, the sacred writer saith, 
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^ The soul that smnetb, it shall die.** Or, as another 
hath it, '^The wicked shall not live out half their 
dajs." The spirit is in no case said to die, but rather 
that it continueth to live on. The dust goeth to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to God who gave it. 
And this last is a sample of all the doctrine the Scrip- 
tures teach in regard to the immortal part a£ a man. 
But I will not delay at this point to argue the thing, 
as the present case doth not demand it ; and it is but' 
to aid thee in the better construement of some pas- 
sages of holy writ that I have called thine attenticm 
to it. If one continueth to abuse his bodj, he com- 
mitteth a misdemeanor against his soul, which is the 
life, or acting power of the body, and thus ingulteth 
the spirit itself; inasmuch as it maketh the house un- 
pleasant to dwell in, and compelleth it to leave H 
sooner than it would, and thereby depriveth it of an 
experience ' and discipline it would have if it were 
but permitted to stay in the flesh for a longer time. 
Thus the spirit is wronged, and this constituteth a 
sin ; and for this cause it is that to injure one's body 
is a sin. 

This discourse is to treat in particular of sin ; and " 
because of its great and universal action, it is, withal, 
the mightiest of all the things we have hitherto dis- 
cussed. As I have hinted^ whidi is all I am able to 
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do, in the present discourse, that the soul is not the 
spirit, and as I have treated at length, in the other 
discourses, of things which have to do with the hodf^ 
in a direct manner, and hence act upon the soul, I 
"shall, in this discourse, treat more directly on the in- 
fluences which bear with directness on the gpirit. 

I hope to show thee, by the present discourse, that 
even sin hath a mission. Maleia is aware of the 
opinions of the church as relate to moral evil, and 
how that the fact existeth that men, by a sort of love 
for the mysterious, make bodily ailment, or any dis* 
ease or discomfiture of the body, to be another and a 
separate thing, in principle, fi^m any disease or dis- 
comfiture of the spirit; but so long as the fact be 
admitted, that the body and spirit, in their turn, influ- 
ence each other, so long may it be contended that 
the things be not entirely separate in principle and 
element) but that they rather be connected together, 
and that the opposites to the present pleasures of 
the spirit, while it dwelleth in the flesh, be a kith 
and kin, in element and organic principle, with the 
opposites of things which produce a like influence or 
eflect on the soul or body. 

Many have been the opinions as regardeth sin, and 
divers have been the results which have come of Uienu 
For the most part, however, meh have called aU the 
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things evil which I have tried to illustrate to thee 
as being but the opposites of good, and required to 
give it an identity and a power. 

St Cjprian saith to his fHend DamocretiuSy ^ Are 
you molested with dearth and famine? Is your 
health crushed by raging diseases ? Is mankind gen- 
erally tormented with epideuMcal diseases? lis all 
for your sins." And to sum the matter up in a few 
wcHrds, I may state, that nearly all men have embraced 
an oi»nion in these matters, which argueth that, in- 
stead of the physical evils of the world being for 
man's good, (although, when they be come upon a man, 
the church urgeth that it will w(n*k out for his good 
at last,) they but come and continue for his tc»rment 
imd misery ; and the argument saith furUier, that no 
time will ever come when the vicdms will be entirely 
deliyered, but that they rather, for the most part, will 
be thrust deeper and deeper in the dilemnm, and that 
they never will be delivered. 

Porphyrins maintaineth, that ^ the spirits whidi men 
call dwiU^ and angeUy are but souls of men departed, 
which, through love and pity for their friends, yet 
living, help and assist them, or else persecute thdr 
enemies whom they once hated." Many have gone so 
fiir as to think them able to cause, and at times to 
cure, diseases. 
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Postellus saith of the theory, " It is one full of coa- 
troversj and ambiguity." Others maintiun that the 
devil hath power also to cure the diseases he createth. 
Faranellus saith, ^ Many douU whether the devil can 
cure diseases he hath not made, and some flatly deny 
it ; howsoever, common experience confirmeth, to our 
astonishment, that magicians can work such feats, and 
that thd devil, without impediment, can penetrate 
through all parts of our bodies, and cure such mala- 
dies, by means to us unknown." 

Cuspinian saith of Fsellus, that he held that ^ dev- 
ils are corporeal, and have aerial bodies ; that they are 
mortal, and live and die." Capella maintaineth, that 
^^ they are nourished, and have excrements, and that 
they feel pain if they be hurt or stroken;" and fur- 
ther, that, ^^ if their bodies be cut in pieces, with ad- 
mirable celerity they come together again." 

I will not delay in tiiis place to recite to thee the 
opinions of the fathers as relate to the great powers 
which the fantasies of the mind of men have con- 
ceived ; which, in his blindness, man hath placed in 
the world as a sort of opposer of the sdiemes and 
designs of the great Creator. 

Thou art astonished, doubtless, to think that men, 
great in learning and wisdom, have entertained the 
opinions I have recited; and, perchance, thou art 
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disposed to call than mad; or rather, perhaps, to 
doubt whether the things, be ever said by them at alL 
But happily, for the evincement of a good progress, 
the thing is well attested to hj the fact Uiat the books 
be now extant and in good order wherein the opinions 
and sayings be recorded ; and, also, so many more of 
a kindred nature, that the time that interveneth &om 
now till dark would not suffice me to recite from 
them alL 

Thou knowest well that in the books of a late day 
there be stories of personal devils and literal demons; 
for in many of the early hymns of the great and good 
poet Watts there be effusions which be so disgusting 
and God-dishonoring in their element and nature, 
that the church hath long since discarded them, and 
even at this early day deploreth the £bu^ that human 
nature, in so good and great development as was made 
in the person of the great Watts, gave birth to words 
so dishonoring to God as were the discarded hymns. 
The new books of psalmody be without the evil, and 
all. who respect the character and onmipotence of the 
Creator take heed how they make known to those 
who are but just coming into action, how great have 
been the mistakes and sins of the fathers ; and some 
would fain be able to argue — and of this dass is Ma* 
leia— that this was never the doctrine of the church ; 
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bat this may not well be done, for the fact speaketh 
plainty, and to all we mu^t submit; at the same 
time thanking the good God and Father of us all, 
that we may now sing praises to him as the su- 
{Hreme Baler over every thing he has made,— - 

<' To Him whose firm decrees 
Sway the ereation as he please." 

Did my time permit me, I would go farther than this, 
to show thee that the men who said the things in 
ancient times were of sound mind ; and that the views 
concerning the devil were the well-received opinions rf 
the church at the time, I would quote to thee, in ad- 
dition to the pious Watts, many a sketch of the devil's 
shape and contour, as portrayed by men of emment 
standing and authority in the church and state. But I 
forbear. I will rather anticipate that thou art well 
aware of the truth of what Maleia saith, for I ween 
that thou hast, in thy school days, seen many pictures 
or prints designed to represent the arch fiend, and also 
his residence, as the church hath conceived it to be, 
in element and estate. 

Maleia remembereth well, that in a book whidi the 
church hath labored to circulate from one end of 
Christendom to the other, which be but an allegory, 
conceived by one of its eminent men, the fertile- 
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brained Btinyan — that in a oopj of tliis comns book| 
which was put out by one Tiebout in New York, in 
America, at an (arlj time in the present century, 
there be a great fantosmic devebpment of the con- 
ception of the crazed brain of Bunyan, where is rep- 
resented a sort of conflict with Apo%on against 
Christian. This Apollyon be the devil of Bunyan, 
as delineated by the artist who was employed to adorn 
and embellish the book. ApeUjf&h^^for I wiU, at least, 
be as respectable in discourse a& Bunyan was— hath 
horns, and great claws inserted into paws, which are 
his feet. He hath two mighty wings, with sharp and 
frightful points at the edge, and a visage which maketh 
him hideous to behold ; he bath deathly arrows in 
each hand, and more of the same kind in a huge 
quiver hung to his back. This quiver of arrows be 
larger in bulk than is ApoUyon^s leg. Christian hath 
nothing but a sword. 

I will not delay to teH thee of the battle, for I trust 
thou knowest the allegory welljf but I will speak of 
one other illustration, and will ^lose ; and I do this to 
the fact, that the church in this country^and America 
circulate the book well, and do the same thing to this 
day, aldiough the better sens6 and judgment of re- 
flection and reason have long since shorn the book of 
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the iUnstrations, and left tlie reader to imagine the 
thing as best he may* 

The thing I would speak of is a representation, in 
picture^ of the abode of ApoUyon* 

And here I find the powers of description are aH 
inadequate to describe the flights of fantasy the {no- 
tore developeth. This picture is in the same book, 
and although it be hideous to look upon, it is but true 
to the tales of the church, and is but a delineation of 
some o[ the hymns it hath often sung. There be at 
the left of the picture a great animal's mouth, spout- 
ing fire, and a forked tongue, and from his nostril go* 
eth out a rushing flame* There be in the top, and in 
the midst of the flame, a sort of serpent, i^ith a great 
and open beak, and with a tcmgue like that of the 
mighty animaL 

At the right there be a curiously conceived demon, 
which cballengeth, at a single look, all our powers of 
imagination to describe it ; and there be beside these 
a sort of jolly demon, of a small stature, skipping in 
the middle ; in one of hjs hands he flourisheth a stick ; 
and in the background of the whole is a great fire. 
I will just say to thee that this place, although 
designed for ApoUyon, is, to say the least, quite 
contiguous to Christian, for he be in no desirable 
nearness to it. 
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I must pass on ; and for the digression, I ask an 
exercise of thy charity. I will request thee again 
to be thankfiil that thoa art delivered, and that the 
Lord hath lifted the light o£ his oounteoance upon us, 
so that we see the marrellous light. 

I will now proceed to speak of sin, and will trjr to 
illustrate to thee its office and elements of use ; and 
in making for thee the illustration, I shall assume, as 
the grand point in the solution o£ the same, a thing, I 
ween, thou now hast in thy mind ; and that is, Uia* 
every thing in life needeth an oppotitef to give to it 
an identity. 

I spoke to thee, in the discourse that treated of this 
life and the one to come, o£ the preparation for ^ 
latter, whidi oometh as a result of an experience of 
the former. Bear this thought well in thy mind 
through the present discourse. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ICauiii disoouksbs on thb Philosophy of Snr. — 
Last Ivtsxtibw with Phblim. 

Malbia. 

NOW, as we have walked for a aufficient time, we 
will go and sit beneath that venerable oak. It 
is considered to be the king of this great forest, and 
we will now meditate more directlj on the great 
pdnts of oor immediate subject. 

And first of all, let me remind thee once more that 
erery thing which hath been named as an evil, in the 
eye of the world, existeth but as the result of an act 
in disobedience of some law. of nature. 

Take, if thou pleasest, for illustration, the same 
things that have been considered in our late dis- 
courses. 

The tear9 of the world. Alas I at times, it seemeth 
as though they be too many. 

The defeats which come in human life, and how 
long appeareth the catalogue I 

The chudSf which, like those in the outward world, 
20 (3W) 
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come over our spirits and darken them, so that man 
faiateth. 

The little good we at times discover in Nature^ 
when she exerteth herself the moBt, and laboreth haid 
to teach us lessons of wisdom and submission. 

All the natural and sjnrkttal deaik-^mtai dieth daSj. 

The poverty which hindereth man's labors, and which 

neutralizeth the power of all his aspirations, and, in 

short, all the mightj %$siies which come in the earthly 

» 
career as agents, with a teeming power to destmj tHe 

bodj itself, and eren the s{mit whidk dwelteth in it. 

All these, whether they be of any peculiar element^ 

having a direct affinity iox the body, or an Indireel 

(as it invariably happ^ieth to be) mfiuence on the 

^irit itself — all of them be so kitiaoultely linked to the 

phase of evil which man calteth sin, that no one can 

separate them; aod by &e standard by whidi the 

other, or the subordinate and abstract elanebts, be 

jiid^d, the great concrete mass must either stand or fidl. 

A sin, in a moral pwii of view, ia a tran$gressi<Ai 
of God*s moral law, and the penalties which £^w 
transgressions come fts resuUs. 

But we may not well stop hereV fof seest thon nol^ 
that if the great principles be tnie in regard to the 
opposites of the abstract parts, which make up th6 
aggregate, may we not rest assured of a noble isaiie ? 
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Tho Scriptures say that the creature was made sub- 
ject to Tanitj, as I have reminded thee before ; and, 
ior tlie sokitaon of the problem, it is but demanded to 
«ke(dde who made him thus impotent md infirm; and 
^s is to resolve the thmg back to its proper and 1^ 
gittmate source, and we may there safely rest the 
issue. 

I have discoursed to thee on this point, and by 
Scrtpture shown thee that the creature was made sub- 
jeet to vanity by the will of Him who created him ; 
andt so fiir as revdatkm is concerned, I will rest the 
case, and proceed to let the whole scheme speak to 
thee in its own native language ; and when thou hast 
listei^ to it, I ween thou wflt be disposed to look 
upon all as being a part of the economy of One who 
saw the • end from* the beginning, and from andait 
time the things that be not yet done. 

There is one point of which I will m this place 
briefly treat, and that is, of the misunderstanding that 
hath long existed among men as rekteth to the free 
moral agency of a human being ; for I ween there be 
no question which hath introduced a greater power of 
mystery and confusion to the humlan mind than hath 
this. Over this block most men stumble, and fall 
headlong, imd lie there in their dilemma without a 
power or desire to rise till such time as, by reason of 
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a dust which be stirred about them bj the efforts fte j 
make to rid them of the evil which be c<»d^ upon 
them, they lose sight of the great and true elements 
of the thing over which they stumbled, and then, at 
last, manf^ to get themselves up therefixHn $ and by 
reason of the hurt, and a neglect to obtain the med- 
icine requisite for a perfect cure, they go on limpings 
and thus argue of an existing disease all their days ; 
fi>r such as mistake at the start in regard to the pror- 
idence and works of God, and do not take care to in- 
form themselves afterwards, be as much and as really 
diseased in mind and spirit as they would be disc(Hn- 
forted in body did foul rheums and fevers revel on, 
unrestrained, throughout all its parts. 

There existeth a text of Scripture which hath often 
been quoted to urge that man and the Creator be at a 
pitiless war with each other both in action and spirit* 
The text is this : ^^ The carnal mind is enmity against 
God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can it be." I will not delay in this place for 
a long dissertation on the subject ; but will, in Ilea 
thereof, briefly treat of the thing as the elements of 
the scheme may seem to demand. I have endeavored 
to show thee that the opposites^ of the things which 
man calleth good are in nature and composition such as 
can alone give a value and power to what man desireih. 
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to possess ; and, moreover, the^ for the most part be 
of an unpleasant character to a human being, so that 
if they be considered but in their abstract conditioui 
he would, if he have a free choice, reject them, and 
would rather choose the good which cometh c^ the 
action, and not the things themselves that invite and 
work out the results desired ; as for example — when 
one drinketh intoxicating liquors to an excess, he doth 
not do this that he may be in possession of the alcohol 
the liquor he drinketh maj cqptain, but rather the 
effect the alcohol produceth ; or when one purloineth 
money, he doth not the deed for the money alone, but 
rather that he may control the other things that the 
money will procure. In this respect, then, man doth 
not, in and of his spirit and nature, ever be actually 
at war with his Maker ; as he but desireth good, and 
not simply the things that generate it ; and although 
it be true that man is, because of a sort of qualified 
imperfection, disposed to do evil, of a greater or less 
degree of intensity, and continually, even, still there 
existeth from the argument, as a necessity, no radical 
and absdttte imperfection in the scheme, nor doth the 
thing be as an established theory, that man, in any lit- 
eral sense, is ever at war with his Creator. 

I discoursed to thee at another time on the idea of ^ 
God working at times, and of man working at times, 
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mad I trust thou hast mj meankg and doctrine <m this 
point ; but I will saj a few words more as relate to 
the camal*mindedne88 of man being an enmitj against 
God. 

The carnal mind Maleia understandeth to be the 
elements which exist in the composition or OTganism 
of man, which, when they be brought into play and 
action, produce results whidi alone, and of themselves, 
possess no power of good, and, were it not for the 
fitet that there existed things to which they be op- 
posites, they would exist as but an ah(dut0 eviL 

But this may never be true so long as the present 
economy of creation lasteth ; for it is the prominentest 
feature of all the scheme, so &r as the human mind 
hath a power to take cognizance of the elements 
thereof that it is but the play of opposing forces that 
palleth the good out of seeming nothing. 

The Creator looked well to all parts of the mi^ty 
plan, and anticipated fully just how all the members 
thereof should be designed and adjusted to each other, 
that they might, as he would have them, play their 
respective parts ; and as he doth nothing in^^fee0yy 
things must be done as he desireth, and at first de- 
signed them to be done, if they be done at alL Man, 
being a part and parcel of the great machine, must 
labor ; and if the machine run well, it will do so be- 
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caaM every wheel and spring thereof performeth its 
respective hkbor, and in the particular way the great 
Contriver thereof designed it should, and not in any 
way which might he concocted and conceived by the 
brain of any being of an infinitdy less power and 
abilitj. 

The doctrine of man's free agency, and of God's 
action in afl^urs, hath confused many; and ibr the 
most part, man hath always confounded one with 
the other, so as to annihilate the identity of each, or 
else to so far separate them that no immediate rela- 
tion can be observed between them. 

The learned Beecheb, a dieologist and polemic dis- 
cusser of great renown in America, hath, in a curi- 
ously-conceived and concocted book, which he desig- 
nateth by the title of the ^ Conflict of Ages," delineated 
a picture of truth and power in relation to the labors 
of man as developed in acts in the realm of theology. 
He conceiveth that the church is, and hath been, like 
a steam vessel, of which the wheel of one side tumeth 
in onb direction, and that on the other in the opposite, 
and thus make the boat to whirl around as on a pivot 
raUier than propel it ahead, as the master would de- 
sire. I will not discourse to thee of the application 
the learned author maketh, but will leave thee to read 
the book; and then judge it as the light of reason and 
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philosophy will pennit thee to do. The book hath m 
mission of good to pexform, and it doth its work welL 

Now, a portion of this assumption of the great 
Beecher appeareth to Maleia to be true ; but a por- 
tion of the results to which the argum^its of the book 
tend, Maleia doth not subscribe to, nor doth he desire 
to have the like engendered in his mind. He is 
willing, yea, he desireth, to admit that the wheels at 
certain times, and even, it may be, for the most 
part, work both ways ; but he demandeth proof that 
they be wheels of ordinary make and form, as be 
those that be designed for boats propelled by wheels 
on the sides thereof; and more than this, that they be 
not wheels of curved paddles or blades, like unto 
those of a prapeUery so that when they be put in 
motion, in lieu of whirling the boat around, without 
imparting to it any progress at all, it doth not and 
without any hinderance urge it on in a sort of ^ral 
direction, and hence in turn present to the view of 
every beholder, as he standeth off at a distance in his 
respective position, an appearance which argueth that, 
for a time, it doth not move onward at all. 

K one standeth at a distance from a big spiral lad- 
der or walk, — as, for example, the great tower at 
Pisa, — when he standeth and looketh at it, and dis- 
covereth a man pass up over it, he thinketh, and to 
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lib own mind he thinketh truly, that the climber 
maketh no progress at all, and that he at times re- 
cedeth rather than approacheth ; but if he examineth 
the structure, and observeth well the make and oon- 
8truction thereof, he convinceth himself, that, notwith- 
standing the spiral lines often seem to run into and 
behind each other, there be in reality but one line, or 
road, and that one leadeth to the cap stone of all, 
whidb is the very place to which the climber would 
arrive* But I must return to the first and more im- 
mediate theme of the discussion. I ween, however, I 
have by the digression shown thee that man doth in 
reality continually Udfor^ if he doth nothing more, and 
it is but for thee to recall to thy mind the Author of 
the power that set him at his work, and who contrib- 
uteth to him a further power to continue his labor. It 
is but for thbe to recall this to thy mind to decide if 
there be any probabiHty in the case that a bad and 
absolutely evil result will come of the action, since the 
only, argument which savoreth of a bad termination 
Cometh from the fkct that man, in his shortsighted- 
ness, or, it may be, from tte peculiar fact of the par- 
ticular position at which he standeth and vieweth the 
scheme, seeth not at a glance the end of all the 
mighty design. 
I have explained to thee what the carnal heart is. 
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and have also asserted tbat as God doth all tldngs 
with oompletenessy he maketh man to act decidedlj 
when he acteth at alL 

I will ask thee now to give good heed to the few 
ihoaghts I maj give to thee on this subject ; for thej 
be to the point, and oonyej well the idea that Malda 
hath of the facts in the case as regard the enmity^ 
which, because of man, is said to exist between the 
creature and the Creator. Ikliin, at ev&rj step he 
taketh in Mfe, thinketh at the start that he can of 
himself, and without the help of the Most High, do 
whatever he undertaketh. £te is ccmvinced in has 
own mind that he may, if he will, succeed in all his 
schemes* The fact that his life, at any rerkw he 
maketh of it, presenteth but a series of defeaU^ when 
considered in their abstract f<»m, argueth to him but 
little why he may not well proceed in his own strength; 
and thinking thus, onward he goeth till he encounter^ 
eth a new dilenmia— and so he repeat^ hia acts, 
and continuetii to the end. 

Man is, in a sense, an imperfect being ; and as a 
consequence, but imperfect results will come of his 
labor, if the thing be considered idone in its abstract 
condition. I have said to thee that the opposites 
themselves be but the means, and not the ends, and 
hence they have no part nor parcel in the identity or 
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erdse engender ; and I will now say that as God is 
good, and that in an absolute sense, the c^posites, be- 
ing but negaUwSy are in a true and even litend sense 
at enmity with the things they oppose ; and this must 
needs be, for if two be agreed, bo oontenti(m could ex- 
ist ; and hence it existeth as a fact, that the carnal 
heart is at enmity with God ; and I ween we may 
well aigue, in consideration of the great philosophy 
4^ our theory, that had not the enmity existed, no ac- 
tion would haTe taken place, and hence no third power 
would have been generated. 

If one putteth two portions of an acid, each (^ which 
be entirely alike in its nature and essence, togeth^, 
they be but an add stiU, and the whole potation pos- 
sesseth no quality whidi either of the unmixed parts 
liiereof did not possess before the mixture was made ; 
but if two tlungs of an oi^>osite nature be put together, 
a new thing would be created; and if the materials 
composing it be well adapted to the end designed to 
be attained, the new admixture would be of value. 

And thus the theory savoreth of truth, that althou^ 
inan'a labors, considered in an absti'act sense, may 
oAen tend to an evil, and his natund or carnal actions 
be at enmity with God and good, notwithstanding this, 
the very enmky itself may be but an incentive to 
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action in man, and thus the very, wrath of Qod be 
made to praise him, and the things that are weak be 
made to confound those that Bxe great and mighty ; 
and so it appeareth that God has made man with an 
innate consciousness of his own ability and power, se 
that he may be induced to labor oa and not despair; 
and further, that although his natural heart be carnal 
and earthly, yet they be all well designed to prodace 
the great and final good of the one that laboreth* 

The doctrines of the church speak of sin, and ihea, 
till such time as it beginneth a strange and mysteriont 
harangue, it remaineth mute and silent 

It urgeth that sin is the negative of God ; and hav- 
ing made the assertion it sinketh down in one mass 
and bewaileth, and is ingulfed in a lamentation. 

Canst thou bring thy mind to believe that any 
power existeth so contrary to God and his purposes? 

Canst thou say, when thou discoverest a good in aU 
the seeming evils or opposites of life, that the great 
power which of itself gendereth so many of them it 
an absolute evil, and in hostility with the essence of 
good itself ? 

• Maleia would not countenance the commission of 
sin as an act done with the knowledge, and as a re* 
suit of the desire, of a man himself. 

One should not do evil that good may come of lt| 
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but rather let him act up to his highest ideal of what 
18 just and right ; and then, in spite of all man's 
works, God will woik also within him, to will and to 
do^ of his own good pleasure; and enou^ seeming 
wrong will be done to oonvince all that to every thing 
there ezisteih an q>po6ite« 

Thou mayst, perchance, think Maleia to be strange 
in his thecMries ; bot as darkness often envelopeth the 
vroAa of the Deity, in many cases man seeth not for 
the time the centres to which great principles tend, 
but afterwards discovereth that what he judged to be 
evil by the tests in his possession, was but a good in 
disguise. 

It is the better way to indulge the hope, that in all 
cases of seeming evil there existeih a greater power 
in behind all, which directeth every force, and which, 
in good time, will of the discordant parts produce a 
perfect and symmetrical whole. 

I will suggest .to thee here, that to doubt the doc- 
trine that grace and good transcend in essence, and are 
more extensive than sin and evil, ezisteth not as a 
new doctrine ; for once a people to whom the doctrine 
of the transcendency of good was preached, instantly 
raised the cry, ^ Then why not sin the more, that a 
greater grace may abound?'' An answer was at 
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liaad then, and it remMneth tSU now -^<< How can 
W6) that are dead to sin, Ure any longer therein ? ^ 

To be dead to ein k but to be alire to Tirtne, aa 
when cme is well ki health, he 18 dead to disease- 
To be rtrfuMif is to be in possession of results 
arising from action of the principles of justice and 
right 

Natural philosc^hy maintaineth that cold is simp^ 
the absence of heat^ and that darkness is the absence 
of Ught Sin is but the absence of holiness fmd vir- 
tue, and is but an appetite <Mr. negaiive, and not a 
f)o$kiv§ / and such being the case, in consideration ot 
the great laws of nature, as relateth to identity, it 
savoreth but litde of uarmisonableness or irrationality 
to dedde that tiiere was, considering the pecufiar or« 
ganic structure disoovared to us in a human being, a 
aeoessity, even, for the existence thereof. 

If one be perfect, as the world consi^reth perfect 
taon to be, there would be no need of opposites, and 
hence none would exist. 

Maleia speaketh not without meditation, and he aiv 
gueth ther^rom, that ii his sense of touch had been 
formed so as to discover to him but pleasant sensations, 
and if his sense of sight would nerei* convey to him 
scenes which had a power to disturb the tranquillity of 
his spirit, or if it had so been, that his ears had never 
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grated harshlj with fiounds of discord, and if his whole 
^st^n had not oft^i been shaken hj ^seasei then 
might he find a conflieting and unreooneilaUe prin* 
eiple in the part^f hhn whidi is the s^rit* 

But a ground like this eadsteth not to stand upon $ 
and juore than thts> the meditadon diseovereUi to him^ 
at^ every step he taketh, an c^poeite to all the great 
prindples of natural life. 

One needeth to sin at times, while in the vale of 
this life, to know that at the other times he is h<d]r 
and virtuous. As St. Paul hiUh it, << I trust by the 
liejoicings I have in Christ, I die daily/' Had he not> 
been in possession o£ the abili^ to c(»mnit the sin to 
which he at times died, he could not have known of a 
change, as none would exist, and hence could not 
have had the rejoicings. 

A man needeth to be discomforted in spirit, at timesi 
even as the body is sick, that he may realise when he 
is weU, or that the sphit is healthy. He needeth to 
be in some spiritual want at times, to a^^ureciate at all 
his possessions. 

He needeth to be defeated, and often, even, to £s- 
cover to him that he hath ever succeeded. 

It is well for mim that his friends die one by (me^ 
for the separation maketh all connected better, and 
throughout* jetemity they will so continue. 
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It is of no Deed for us to take up transgression hy 
transgression, and attempt to trace out probable re- 
sults ; neither is it of use to arraign and question the 
divine econom7 that first devised the scheme, and 
which since permittetji it to continue on in its opera- 
tions ; for the solution of all the problem existeth in 
the great fact, that everj thing one looketh upon 
hath its respective opposite, and the great power 
which worketh in the scheme is but one to produce 
the action demanded. Sin, as the church looketh 
upon it, Maleia knoweth well to be, in a degree, an 
evil, but not absolute in its nature or essence; for 
although it at times amounteth to a power which is 
devastating and blighting, distracting, dismembering, 
in the operations thereof; a disunioner ; a seeming 
self-created evil, — yet in behind it all is a mightier 
power of infinite good. 

I discoursed to thee on a time of the coal in the 
steamer. I will now ask thee to recall the allegory, 
and apply the principles of the argument thereof to 
the phase of evil now under discussion. 

The coal in the steamer seemed to be an absolute 
evil, and it mightily weighed down the vessel, and, in 
a sense, for a time it retarded its progress. 

But the power that was in the coal dragged all 
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along, and when the whole was burned, the boat was 
safe at her wharf. 

The vessel was not propelled in its course by put- 
ting the coal into the water over against the boat's 
side ; but it came as a result of a conflict, and an un- 
flinching contest between the hungry flame wiihovt 
and the water within the boiler ; 'twas a commingling 
of the two, and a mighty triumph of mechanical laws. 
And 80, in like manner, it cometh to be in the moral 
world — 'tis not by flinching from one's duty when he 
should meditate and commune. 

I win further say to thee, that this result came not 
of simply leaving the coal alone in the hold of the 
vessel, but It was by actual labor, and a contest with it, 
and at last, even putting it under the boiler ; 'twas by 
waging a war, a pitiless and destructive war, against 
its existence; and this result may come of all sin. 

If one be troubled by the discovery that the coal, 
sin, be in him, let him bethink himself that this sea 
of human existence is not where he is at last to lie 
at anchor and enjoy a final rest, but that the mighty 
engines of his spiritual nature must be worked ; let 
him, then, not despair because of the cargo, which at 
the starting time weigheth him down ; nor let him be 
discouraged even, if, at a late day in his voyage, he 
discover that he hath a large quantity left still, so long 
21 
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as he knoweth not what stonns may jet eome to him 
and veer him from his coarse ; but rather let him saj, 
BB continuallj did St. Ghrysostom, ^For all things, 
praise the Lord.** Let him take coarage, and never 
fear, nor be filled with dismay, lest the continual ag« 
graration cause him to be hindered in his onward 
progress. ^ 

No man calleth it a disgrace to a steamer that she 
be blackened by the coal, if so be that she be but in 
safety conducted to her destined port « 

One need not fear that the smut of the coal will be 
of so hideous and infernal a nature, that the men at 
the other port will not recognize and know the 
steamer when she arriveth, and that, because of i^ 
they will disown her because of the little resemblance 
in the outward form she beareth !§ her former self. 
Nor need a man disturb the waters of his spirit by a 
considerad(m of the fact, that the troubles and unfor- 
tunate acts, in this feverish life, will rob him of his 
peculiar identity in the haven of eternal rest ; for as 
Uie wood, which composed the steamer, hath no nature 
like unto the coal which colored and marred its out- 
ward beauty, so hath not the spirit of mai^ my affinity 
for the sin which troubleth it ; for sin and the spirit 
hath no affinity the one for the other, and it may never 
be that it will be mixed up and ingulfed therein. 
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Call not sin an dibeolate evil, but rather a great mo* 
tive power, whidi worketh and calleth into plaj the 
firaees of human nature ; which action, when produced, 
is a great aggregate, which causeth man to be active 
in body and mind, and thus prepareth his tptrit for 
what it is at last to be ; for in view of all the bear- 
ings, it seemeth to Maleia to be but an opposite for 
the things which pertain to the spirttj even as physical 
pain or privation of anj kind is an opposite for the 
things of the bod^f ; and further, that when it hath 
performed its mission, that all will merge into and be 
lost ia infinite good. 

It is now quite noon, and we must go to our dinner. 
I will not leave thee in the dark, however, concerning 
the destination of evil ; but after our meal is ended I 
win continue the discourse for a part of the afternoon. 
Thou wilt not be detained long, but canst go to thj 
home at an early hour. We will now, if thou art 
pleased, leave the woods, and if thou thinkest well of 
the scheme, we will go to the inn for our dinner. 

Edwik. I will go with pleasure, Maleia. We 
took our dinner there the first day of our acquaint- 
ance, and to dine there to-day will please me well. 

You propose to discourse again in the afternoon. 
I am pleased to think that the noon of this day does 
not entirely complete the series oF conversations. I 
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bad watched the hoars as thej passed, thinking how 
soon our pleasant pastimes would end. 

As Ilive, there is Fhelim again. He has the Ian* 
tern. We will invite him to the tavern with ns. 
, Phelim has his fculings ; and who has not ? I pity 
him; but he is no great sufferer, I think. At all 
events, he appears to enjojr himself well, if one is but 
willing to recognize the negative state in which ha 
lives, as one of enjoyment. 

Maleia. Fhelim knoweth well, that if he would 
have the use of the lantern again, he must return it 
now. He doth deserve pity, in that he hath no high 
idea of human life, and consequently enjoyeth but 
little of the good influence which cometh of deep 
meditation ; and his life for the mest part partaketh, 
as thQji iBayest, more of a negative form than of a 
positive, order of being ; he, however, escapeth a de- 
gree of misery ; for, as the wise man saith, ^ In the 
multitude of wisdom is much grief, and he that in- 
creaseth wisdom increaseth sorrow." I will not de- 
lay, at this point, to treat of the thing which I have 
spoken of in another place, which relateth to the nn- 
desirableness of a state of neglect, and consequent ill. 
Thou art aware, ere this, that although we be troubled 
because of wisdom, yet the blessings thereof be greater 
IB extent 
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Phelim hath in some respects as good a heritage as 
the great Seneca; for he saith of himself, ** When I 
would solace myself with a fool, I reflect upon my- 
self, and there I have him;'' • 

Most men, though they he mighty in knowledge, 
still they be not their own masters ; and no one doeth 
entirely at all times as he would. 

Themistocles' son said, "What I will, that my 
mother will ; and what my mother will, that- my father 
doeth;" and thus it cometh to pass that none acteth 
from his own power alone ; and, for the most part, 
men be influenced by others so much in extent as 
often to change the tenor of their whole lives. 

It is related of Sophocles that he destroyed his 
own life because one of his tragedies was hissed off 
the stage ; and also that Ajax ran mad because the 
* arms of Achilles were adjudged to Ulysses. • 

Phelim is at this time climbing over the stile, and I 
perceive that the lantern is still lighted. The strange 
fellow ! a lighted lantern at noonday ! He has some 
new project in his brain, I will warranto 

Edwin. He appears to handle it with great care, 
as much so as if it were made of glass. He doubt- 
less has some story to relate in regard to the horse he 
stole last night. 

Phelim. Here's your lantern, Maleia, as good as 
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neWy and ilie biap is bamii^ now. O, ivhuJk a time 
J did httve wkli that hone I had last night ! He kej^ 
<m nmning right by the plaoe where I borrowed him 
firom^ and he wouldn't stop till he got dean away 
rig^t dS against our Jim's door, and then he stood 
just as still as a mouse. 

Maleia. Thou hast d<me well to return the laa« 
tern, but why bumeth it now? 
• Phelim. It ain't burning now. 

Maleia. It bumeth not I Put thy finger in that 
blaze, and I ween thou wilt soon discover that there 
is other el^nent there than smoke. 

Phelim., No, I shouldn't dare to do that. It 
woidd bum me. 

Maleia. Thou saidst it was not burning. 

Phelim. When did I say it wasn^t a burning, I 
should like to know? 

: Maleia. But ^yq minutes have not elapsed since 
thou saidst it. 

Phelim. I said the lantern wasn't burning. That 
fire comes out of the lamp of it ^-> don't it? 

Maleia. Well, well, thou art up and dressed for 
a play of thy wit. 

Phelim. Up where? 

Maleia. Thou art a plague, and knowest full 
wdl what thmgs I would say to thee* 
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Thou didst try Init easilj, I ween, to restrain the 
horse thou saidst thou didst borrow ; for it but seldom 
bappeneth that a horse or aaj beast Imoweth well that 
it will please the one that driveth him to go to any 
particular place, even when he hath never been there 
before. 

We will not interrogate thee, lor thou wouldst 
evade and skulk from the truth* 

Edwin. Phelim, we are to go up to your friend 
Cobum^s to dine to-day. Would you not be pleased 
to go with us ? 

Phelim. Cobum has shut up his tavern, and is 
all done keeping it any k>nger. He shut it up two 
days ago this week ; no, two weeks ago this day. 

Maleia. Thou liest outright, Phelim; for four 
days gone thou didst take thy dinner there with us. 
I begin to conceive that thou art guilty of some mis* 
demeanor there, which maketh thee desire that we go 
not to learn of thy sins. 

We had determined to go before we met thee ; and 
if thou art guilty of a particular misdemeanor, and 
art thereby deterred from going to the inn for the 
procurement of a dinner when it is proffered to thee, 
thou experiencest, I ween, the recompense for thy 
wrong doing. 

To lose a dinner at the inn is no small matter of 
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chagrin to thee, for thou art ever ready to eat when 
an opportunity offereth itself. 

Phelim. Are you really a going up there ? Well, 
he's opened his tavern now, and he's a going to keep 
it again, just as he used to. 

Maleia. But thou didst assert that he shut it for 
a " fuU do *' two weeks ago this day. 

Phelim. No, Maleia, I said he'd shut it tip two 
days ago this week. I only meant he shut it up 
nights. He shuts it up every night, and keeps it 
open day times. Didn't ever you know that till 
now? 

Maleia. I know thee well. Thou hopest to 
evade an exposure, and thus thou art disposed to 
equivocate. 

Phelim. I've got to go to Windsor to-night, Ma- 
leia. "True as preaching," as old Mumford says. 
Old Mumford's a brick — ain't he ? 

Maleia. What maketh thee haste to Windsor? 
Hast thou been sent for ? 

Phelim. No ; but our Jim says I shan't stay out 
here in Tamworth another single day. 0, how hard- 
hearted he is, to be sure I Well, I don't care a penny, 
ril get sack enough there at Windsor, and I'll ride 
out when I want to, and will have better things than 
any body can get out here in Tamworth. 
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I like to go to 'Windsor ; who cares for old Tarn- 
worth? Not I. 

Maleia. . Thy tune changeth like unto the wind ; 
but it is better for thee to be resigned to thy fate. 
When thou art returned, it will be well for thee to 
alter thj course of action ; for thou hast taken liber- 
ties during thy stay in Tamworth which redound but 
little to thy credit. 

Phelim. m send jou a letter, Maleia, when I 
get to Windsor, and then you'll hear from me. If I 
can't find time to write one. 111 go over to the post 
office, and ask the clerk in there to give me an old 
one that any body don't come there to get. He's a 
good fellow, only one time he wasn't; he put flour all 
over my face when I wasn't a looking any where. 

I'll send, you a letter, Maleia's friend. 

O, how I do hate to go to Windsor I Don't tell 
Host Cobum where I'm gone to, Maleia. He wouldn't 
let me stay there any last night, and I want to plague 
him, to pay him for it. 

Maleia. Something is wrong in the matter, for 
thou hast not arrived at the conclusion to leave Tam- 
worth all on a sudden like this for a small induce- 
ment ; neither hast thou consented to go for the rea- 
son that thy brother ordereth thee so to do ; for thou 
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art not noted for obedience to his comraands, as most 
of the men of Tamworth know well. I will not 
attempt to ascertain by thee the cause of thy sudden 
departure, but will rather expend my words to adyise 
thee to mend thy ways, and say to thee that if thou 
wilt but do this, and walk more uprightly than thou 
art wont to do, that thou wUt be the more respected 
for it 

Good by to thee. 

Fhelim. Good by, Maleia, and your friend. O, 
how I do wish I could stay in Tamworth I I'm a go- 
ing to ^cut acrosf* the field, so that Host Cobum 
won't see me. I want to make him feel bad when he 
finds out that I ain't to be found nowhere. Hell 
kinder feel a feel come over him when he finds out 
that I ain't nowhere* Good by. 

Malbia. There is something <' out of joint,** as 
Farmer Lambkins saith. We shall hear <^ it all la 
i;ood time. We will now go in and dine. 
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Closivo Intbbyisw, ahd Adtiob or Malbia. 

Mat.-kta. 

WELL, this has turned out as I thought Then 
it appeareth that Phelim, instead of staying 
at his home, when he had arrived, his brother sent 
him back with the stolen horse, and he, being afraid 
to return him to his owner, took him to the tavern 
to put him up, and, to his chagrin, found the owner 
there, in search for the stolen j)ropert7« Ha, ha I the 
guiltj dog I he dareth not go past the door, and well 
may he desire to evade the host by crossing the field. 

Edwin. He ran icom the house, leaving the horse 
in the road, and has not been seen since. That is 
like a fellow of his nature. As he was to return to 
Windsor so soon, I thought it well to say nothing of 
his acts. It may learn him a lessoQ, and be for his 
good thus to escape. 

Maleii. If he hath created within himself so 
^reat a consternation as to convince himself that he 
should so quickly leave Tamworth, the lesson may 

(331) 
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prove salutary. We will go to the room we at first 
occupied, and there conclude our discourse. 

I will now speak to thee a few words as relateth 
to the final destination of evil, and we will then retunii 
and thus leave the theme of discussion. I have tried 
to illustrate to thee the elements which make up the 
sum of the great laws of nature, as developed in the 
events of our daily life ; and in all is discovered to us, 
to every thing upon which one meditateth, an oppos- 
ing force, whether the thing considered relateth more 
particularly to the body or spirit All events, and 
principles, and laws have their respective opposites; 
and finally, this life, as a whole, is but the opposite 
to the one to come — the earth to heaven; and sin 
but an opposite to, or it may chance be, but an 
absence of virtue, as cold and darkness are the ab* 
sence of heat and light. 

I hoped to discover to thy mind the true light, and 
to prepare it for a higher appreciation and enjoyment 
of the things they seem to oppose, and also that this is 
enough in itself to warrant the existence of seeming 
evil for a time in the earth. 

Thou hast observed the bearing that the body hath 
on the mind — how that each one at tim^s infiuenoeth 
the other; and, that thou mightst see the complete- 
ness of the chain, and not be confused in thy mind 
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because of transcendental mjstidsms, I took for the 
illustrations the commoner events of our daily life, 
and at the last discoursed briefly of the phase of evil 
we call sin ; and at the same time I tried to discover 
to thee that this aspect of evil was of itself, as it were, 
the direct cause of most of the other phases of evil 
which be but the opposites experienced in human 
life ; and furthermore, that inasmuch as the opposites 
themselves tended to a good and desirable end, hence 
the generative power which bringeth them into being 
could not, as a necessity of the case, be an absolute 
and actual evih 

I have now but to discourse on the destination 
of these opposites, and our discussion will be ended. 
To do this, but a short discourse will be demanded. 
And first I will say to thee that when man shall have 
become perfect and complete in his spiritual nature, 
will all evUs or opposites cease to exist. 

As one progresseth in his individual self, to him, as 
a single being, or to the race, as such, will these op- 
posites or evils in the same ratio decrease, and the 
power cease to be* 

When there be no earthly passions remaining in^ 
complete, then will there be. no need of a discipline 
which can but be gendered and come of conflicting 
principles and issues. 
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Aad now what grand resuHs oome up before nSf 
te tfaooghtt of the great a{x»tle leading the wayl 
'^I kaowj and am persuaded bj tike Lord Jesnsy thai 
there is notiung nndeao ai itsd^ bat that to him that 
esteemeth any thing to be undean, to him it is nn^ 
dean.** 

And in iniaoii witik thi^ the restdts of onr own 
examinations eSk ten^ toward a happj issue. 

The pride of a snper^tbns and beni^ted priest- 
hood depnved of its most potent power> and a higher 
good discovered in all things, and more than all, a still 
small voice speaking plain and distinct, in accents so 
soft and winning that the mind in all its best moods 
ddif^teth to listen, asking us to know that, as Pope 
hath it,— 

** All be but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and GK>d the souL" 

We must now start far our homes, for the day 
waneth ; and as the morrow is a day of rest, I would 
do no labcNT ; but ra&er p^onn what may be required 
to-day, so that the Sabbath may be kept holy. I will 
discourse to thee as we journey. 

Epwnr. I leave the old tavern with many fond 
r^rets, Maleia; and you may depend that, as long as 
I live, it will be,a place to me of many pleasant asso* 
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ciatioDS. The air is bland and warm, and it seems to 
say to us that the ccmiing Sabbath will be pleasant 
On the morrow I shall pass in review, as best I am 
able, the trains of thought tJiat have oocupied out 
minds the past week. 

Tour discourse of to-day will bear a long examina* 
tion, and I will endeavor to weigh the whole by the 
standard of the thii^ we have ecmsidered before. 

Tour quotation from Pope I like; and I anticipated^ 
when you began at that pardcolar part of the poem, 
that you would continue to the enc^ as he seems to 
arrive at the same dimaz to whidi your arguments 
tend. 

Maleia. I like the poem well; and wilt thou not 
repeat the rest of it to me ? It savoreth of good 
ccmnsel, and argueth the point welL Pronounce the 
words if thou canst I would like to hear thee ; for I 
ween thou couldst do it with a good degree of correct* 
ness. I was at a school with him in our early days. 

Edwin. My memory is s<miewhat treacherous; 
but I think I can liepeat it so as to answer our 
purpose. 

'< CetMf then, nor order imperfection name ; 
Our proper bliss depends on wliat we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this dne degree 
Of blindness, weakness, ^eaTen bestows on thee. 
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Sabmit — in this or anj other sphere 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hoar. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

An chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial eril, unirersal good : 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 

One truth is dear— Whaterer is is bight." 

Maleia. The poet P(^ oonceived well ; and if. 
men would but take the adviee he givetb, the world 
would be the better therefor. If a thing be said, and 
no man believeth it, or lajeth it to heart, so far as a 
good generated therefrom is concerned, nothing cometh 
of it, and all is as though the thought had not been 
oonceived; for if one be sick in body or spirit, he 
needeth to attend well to what his physician saith to 
hkn ; and if it be possible, he should have confidence 
in him that he hath a power to cure him ; and at a 
tune when this point hath been attained, one half the 
cure hath been wrought already. Galen holdeth, that 
^confidence and hope is better than physic" It is 
related of Axiocus that he, being on a time sick al- 
most unto death, was cured at the simple sight of 
Socrates, in whom he had faith because of his good 
advice. 
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It 18 fbrtlier conceived of the mighty success of 
Hippocrates, that '^ it came the more because of the 
great conceit of his worth that the common people 
entertained of him." 

He that doubteth of coming good, putteth himself 
in the midst of a greater evil than anj he striveth to 
avert ; and he that would be delivered from what he 
esteemeth to be the ills of life, must first decide that 
the source is good whence the streams by which he 
anticipateth to quench his thirst spring, and then he 
may not fear to drink of the water thereof when it 
floweth to him. 

Saith the pious and learned Thomas Boston, in re- 
gard to the ^ crooks " which be in the lot of one's life, 
'' He that tiradeth against his estate because it be of 
no extravagant value, is like unto one who hath but 
embers enough to warm himself with, who, when he 
oonsidereth their scantiness, instead of putting them 
on his hearth all together in one heap, that he may 
receive the warmth that goeth out of them all in one 
mass, scattereth them oyer the floor of his roon^, and 
thus bumeth the house which sheltereth him from a 
greater evil ; " and he continueth in another place to 
say, that '^ an awkward carriage, under the trials of 
one's lif^, notably increaseth the pain of it. What 
maketh the yoke gall our necks but that we struggle 
22 
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80 much against it, and cannot let it set at ease oo 
us? How often," contimieth he, '^are we in a case 
Uke that of men dashing their heads against a rodk to 
remoTe it I The rock remaineth immoved, but they 
who smite it be wounded, and kse ei^edingly by 
reason of their strug]^.'' 

Fulgentias saith isi God's nature, and the laws that 
govern it, *^ God's invincible goodness cannot be over- 
come by sin. His mercj is equivalent to his magni* 
tude." And then hear what the good Chrysostom 
saith: ^Thy malice may be measured, but God's 
mercy cannot be defined ; thy malice is circumscribed ; 
his mercies are infinite." And he continueth, ^I 
speak not this to make thee secure md negligent^ 
but to cheer thee up." 

Anselm saith, ^ My consdence dictateth to me that 
I deserve damnatiim, and my repentance will not suf- 
fice for satisfaction ; but thy mercy, O Lord, quite 
overcometh all my transgressions!" And thus it 
oometh to pass that we are reminded again and 
agiun that we should not find fault with Grod nor 
the things in the worid that he hath made ; but that 
rather, if need be, we find jfoult with the ads of 
ourselves. 

The pious and learned Boston soliloquizeth thus: 
^ Man needeth to be trained for the higher realities 
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wMcli await him; for the elements of Ms spiritual 
nature, so long as thej be connected with the flesh, be 
but in a crude and undeveloped state ; and as, in con- 
structing a building, the artisan layeth down the stones 
and timbers, and then tumeth them over and over, and 
heweth tiiem so that they may conform to the design 
which the anihitect hath drawn on his trestle board, 
so needeth one to do with the elements of his life." 
« « « « « 

** If the stones and timbers which the artisan pro- 
poseth to use in the construction of his building |iad a 
power to choose whether they would be worked or 
not, such of them as should refuse to be wrought and 
fashioned after the form and likeness of the particular 
part of the design they would occupy in the building 
would be rqj^ted, and could form no nice and fin- 
ished part thereof." So it is with our spiritual nature. 
If the elements thereof be left unfashioned, and be 
permitted to retain all their crudities and roughness 
of shape and form, they may never occupy any con- 
spicuous place in the spiritual building ; and if they 
ever be used at all, it will be but in some trench, or 
as a buttress against a foundation. 

I would have thee, my young friend, bear this well 
and continually in thy mind ; for it is, withal, the very 
bone and marrow of all the philosophy which Maleia 
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hath advanced to thee^ and of all the things he liatli 
said, there be no choicer advice for the health and 
good of thy spirit* I would now, in dosing, admon- 
ish thee, even as a father admonisheth a 8<hi that he 
loveth, to so manage the affairs of thj nature and life, 
that thy young spirit be not at any time led to antici- 
pate or believe that all things will not wprk together 
for good. And now let this, of all the things Maleia 
hath said to thee, be the choicest ; and I say to thee 
in continuation, have faith in all the promises of JSo' 
ered Writj and at any time when thou art in trouble, 
say, as oflen said the good Chrysostom, ^ For all things 
praise the Lord." And be thou as immovable as my- 
thology informeth us was Jupiter, after he was once in 
heaven. It is related of him, in ancient poetic story, 
that the gods combined in a wicked plot, and at- 
tempted, by a diain of gold, to draw him out of heav- 
en ; but that he resisted them so that they could not 
so much as move him at all, but rather that he could 
draw them, and turn them about as he would ; and 
thlit, in spite of all the force and fury of these infernal 
beings, he was in happy spirits, and continually ut- 
tered, ^ His grace is sufficient" 

St Bernard hath it, << God is better able to help 
than sin is to do us harm ; and Christ is better able 
to save than sin is to destroy ; " and why should one 
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ever doubt? For, hear the truthful words of Ful- 
gentius, where he saith of the heavenly Father, ^ If 
he be a skilful physician, he can cure all diseases; 
and if he be mercifiil, he wilL'* And the holy St. 
Austin hath it, '^ He knoweth best what he doeth ; and 
be not thou so much elated when he sustaineth thee, 
as patient when he correcteth thee ; for he is omnipo- 
tent, and can cure all diseases when he seeth his own 
time." Doubt thou not of these good results; for he 
that heareth the ravens when they cry, and tempereth 
the wind to the shorn lamb, will never leave nor for- 
sake the children he hath made. 

The good Chrysostom saith, "He is all-suflScient 
that promised, and he that made a beautiful world of 
nought can do this, and much more for his part; do' 
thou only believe, trust in him, rely on him, and be 
penitent and heartily sorry for thy sins." This is the 
sum of all philosophy ; for, as one hath said of repent- 
ance, and consequent virtue, " This unlooseth all that 
is bound, enlighteneth darkness, mendeth that which 
is br6ken, and putteth life to that which is desperately 
dying." And thus one might follow on well to the 
end; and as he should stop to rest himself by the 
way, and read out of the book of opinions of the 
mighty men of all past ages, he would see that for 
the most part they all argued well for a hope in 
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a good yet to come, which was greater than any 
eviL 

We must now part with each other; and as we do 
BOy I ask thee, as a sort of valediction, to remember, as 
well as thou art able, the great principles Maleia hath 
attempted to inculcate ; for it may not chance to be 
that another time will come while he yet remaineth 
in the flesh, and before he goeth hence, when he will 
be permitted to offer thee words of philosophy and 
cheer* 

Edii^TIN. For all the kind words you have spoken, 
you have my hearty thanks ; and I trust a better life 
than I should otherwise have led will be to you a 
proof that your labor has not been in vain. 

Little did I think, on the cold and inclement morn- 
ing when first we met, that it would be to me the 
beginning of a series of conversations so peculiar in 
their nature as were those that have, from that time, 
engaged our attention. 

You have set in motion many thoughts which must 
live as long as I shall myself exist in a material form ; 
and may it not be, that many shall yet listen to the 
same thoughts, reexpressed by your pupil, and, hav-t 
ing been learned here, at last, when they shall have 
put on immortality, and are become enabled to see as 
they are seen, and to know as they are known, that, 
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seeing further than unmediate causes, they will descry 
you, my venerable teacher, as the true revealer of the 
great philosophy which enabled them to progress as 
they did, and, in consideration of their favored estate, 
will arise up and call you blessed? 

Tour parting advice — better you anticipate than 
all — shall be considered, as you propose. I will, as 
you desire me to do, look upon it as the sum and es- 
sence of all your philosophy. I think, I am sure, that 
the prize is worthy the race I am to run ; and that to 
me now, as never before, is a better covenant, estab- 
lished on better promises. 

I had always hoped for a happy issue to the various 
ills of human life. Indeed, it was the doctrine my 
mother taught me ; but still, the philosophy belied the 
ethics, as I understood them then ; and when reason 
was permitted to work, there came as a result but 
little hope of what I would fain anticipate would come 
as an issue. 

I hope to meet you again while I am in the village, 
and to be permitted to make such notes of your philos- 
ophy as you may please to give me ; and you may 
rest assured that all the kindness you have manifested 
towards me will be remembered with gratitude so 
long as I shall live. 

Maleia. Thou speakest well, friend; I love to 
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hear thee disconrse thus* When thou referrest to the 
long train of effects which inay flow as a result of our 
discourses, Maleia^ trembleth, as he reflecteth that the 
work he hath done be no completer. And, without 
pain or labor, he imagineth well the scenes which may 
at times come to pass. 

When thou art become old and decrepit, like Ma- 
leia, and the fair locks which now hang in grace about 
thy neck shall have become like his, sparse and white ; 
thy form, now erect and manly, then leaning and 
trembling because of weakness ; thy mind ripe and 
mature, disciplined well by the opposing forces of life ; 
and Maleia, — his body resolved back to a kindred 
dust, like unto this which dingeth to our garments ; 
his spirit passed on ; then it may be that some fair 
one, who trippeth lightly over the course of human 
life, may be attracted by thy bearing, and may, 19ce 
thee, now, be induced to tarry a while and listen to thy 
story, as thou hast listened to mine. 

If he be but as patient and courteous a listener as 
thou hast been, thou wilt have thy reward ; and until 
that time cometh to thee> thou canst not know of 
the lack of power Maleia realizeth, when he would 
attempt to make a worthy response to thy fitting 
discourse. 

Thou hast my blessing — 'tis all I have to give 
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thee. My counsel thou iedreadj hast, and if thou wilt 
but hope on, and have &ith in God, thou wilt be far 
richer than though thou hadst presented to thee silver 
or gold. 

Edwin. Tour kind words shall be heeded, Maleia. 
I look forward with a trembling solicitude to the 
time 70U speak of, when I shall perchance be alone, 
and shall meet with some lone one seeking the true 
light I am not unmindful of the severe and definite 
thoughts that may come wildering along then, and by 
an inherent power demand an unmolested existence. 
I am by these thoughts reminded of a beautiful coup- 
let by the poetess Cook. She says of these things,-— 

** 0, how craeUy sweet are the echoes that start 
When memory plays an old tune on the heart \ ** 

I shall not, however, make myself sad in antidpation 
of what in the untried future may come, for it is not 
in con^nance with your philosophy. 

' I hope to be strong, and well prepared for what- 
ever may come. Good by to you, my good father. 
On the morrow I shall meditate, as best I am able, 
on our great theme of discussion. Tou will call on 
me whenever you go to London. Tou wiU find a 
cordial welcome at my home. 
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Maleia. Good hj to thee, my boy. May God 
bless thee. Come to my cot when thou art able, and 
I will see to it that thou art entertained welL Grood 
by to thee ; Heaven bless thee, my boy. 
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